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to you... because you're special 


Twenty-five years! That’s right, 1984 marks twenty-five years of Save-Easy 
service to Maritime grocery shoppers. Now that’s something to be proud of 
and something to celebrate! 

We’re planning a whole year of special events and savings to help you join in 
our Silver Anniversary festivities. 

So, to start off this special year, the folks at Save-Easy would like you to have 
your own copy of their all-new Country Kitchen Calendar. Each month features 
a full-colour photograph of our beautiful Maritime countryside or seashore and 
a favourite, traditional recipe from a Maritime kitchen. 

How can you get one? It’s yours...free for the asking. A special gift when you 
purchase $25 or more of groceries from any one of the participating 
Save-Easy stores. 

Quantities of the Country Kitchen Calendar are limited, so be sure to get 
yours soon. And remember. At Save-Easy...you’re special! 


Season’s Greetings 


Carroll Baker 
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COVER STORY 


From the hustling Prince Edward 
Islander who gave you the Anne of 
Green Gables coloring book comes a new 
tome, The Cow Book. Marc Gallant of 
North Rustico is out to set the record 
straight about cows, from those who 
shared the first Christmas to Elsie 
Borden. He’s done it with $50,000 worth 
of illustrations from 25 artists in 14 coun- 
tries. And a merry, bovine Christmas to 
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you. 
By Rachelle Henderson 





ART 


Winter and summer, dressed for the oc- 
casion, Georgie Read Barton sets up her 
canvas outdoors to capture the changing 
moods of Prince Edward Island. She’s 81 
years old and when you look at one of 
her paintings, one writer says, ‘‘you feel 
you can put your arms around the trunks 
of her trees, lose yourself in the soft 
serenity of a valley, hike into snowy 
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The Atlantic economy: A report researched 


and prepared by staff of the Atlantic Prov- 
inces Economic Council 
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Confess it: Hog Town’s really not all bad 
— especially if what you’ve got in mind 
is a seasonal binge in some of its glorious 
museums and art galleries. You can shop 
too, if you’ve got the money, but the real 
joy is in marvelling at Toronto’s splen- 
did showcases of ancient and modern 
culture. 


By Harry Bruce PAGE 44 





FOOD 


Every Christmas since 1974 the members 
of Nova Scotia’s Mayflower Hand- 
quilters Society have been getting 
together to sample scrumptious desserts. 
This year, even if you’re not a member, 
you can be part of the party — well, 
almost — as three of the quilters share 
their recipes for confections to tempt the 
palate at any time of year, but especially 
at Christmas PAGE 48 
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Toward an 
even merrier 
Christmas 
and a happy 
hew year 


L December, in my Editor’s Let- 








ter for our special Christmas 

edition I wrote that it marked ‘‘both 
an end and a beginning: An end to what 
has been a particularly difficult year in 
Atlantic Insight’s history and the begin- 
ning of what we hope will be far better 
times for the magazine and for the 
Atlantic provinces.’ 

To have looked back on 1982 and 
called it a ‘‘difficult’’ year is an under- 
statement at which I marvel, now that it’s 
over, but we were publishing then in a 
euphoric atmosphere. We had weathered 
the worst, we thought, including a finan- 
cial crisis that at several points looked 
serious enough to wreck the magazine 
for ever, and finally, the agonizing pro- 
cess of going through a receivership, 
followed by the formation of a new com- 
pany to take over the magazine. 

As people often do in heady 
moments, we underestimated the job 
that lay ahead of us. The year now mov- 
ing through its final days has been a bet- 
ter one for the magazine (it could hardly 
have been worse than the one before), 
but it hasn’t been an easy one; not for 
Atlantic Insight, nor for most magazines 
in Canada. 

As surely as we’ve solved or almost 
solved one problem, another one— 
usually unanticipated—has reared up 
and threatened to strangle us. We’ve 
even been through—as if we needed it—a 
nation-wide shortage of paper on which 
to print. And the wheels of economic 
recovery, though they are in motion, 
grind slowly. 

But here we are: December, 1983, our 
12th issue of the year, our fifth Christ- 
mas of serving the Atlantic region. And, 
having learned a few lessons during the 
past 12 months, we look to 1984 not giddy 
with relief over having survived at all 
but with a calculated knowledge of how 
far we’ve come this past year and how 
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much further we can now expect to go. 

Starting a magazine all over again is 
almost as bad as starting one from 
scratch. There are so many things im- 
possible to tell for sure, so many areas 
which you can only assess by means of 
a guess. The great intangible for us, as 
we headed into 1983, was the degree of 
reader support which the magazine could 
hope to win back. Had people changed 
their minds about Atlantic Insight as it 
slid slowly to near-oblivion? Did they 
still want it around? 

It’s been the happiest part of the story 
of 1983 for us. We’ve come back and 
come back strong, not only with readers 
who were already familiar with the mag- 
azine, but new subscribers as well. As we 
go to press with this issue, Atlantic In- 
sight has increased its list of paid sub- 
scribers by 43% over where it stood last 
year. We’ve increased our newsstand 
sales by 50% over last year. We want to 
do even better—and we will in 1984—but 
it’s a remarkable achievement in such a 
short space of time. 

Best of all, it answers the burning 
question that kept many of us awake for 
many nights through parts of 1983: Does 
Atlantic Canada still want Atlantic In- 
sight? There’s no way to interpret those 
figures other than as a resounding yes. 
That solid show of support meant a lot 
to us this year as we tore our hair over 
the latest crisis and waited for the next 
disaster to strike. 

We’re aware that not everything 
we’ve done during the year has pleased 
you and we thank those of you who’ve 
let us know. Don’t stop. We want to do 
better for you in 1984 because, in case 
it needs any restatement at this point, 
those of us who produce the magazine 
continue to believe that the only thing 
worth striving to be is the best there is 
and that’s no more than you deserve. 

Next April, when—fond hope!—the 
worst of what winter has to throw at us 
should be over and our world on the eas- 
tern coast shows signs of becoming a 
warmer place to be, Atlantic Insight will 
be five years old. They said it couldn’t 
be done. They were almost right. But 
almost doesn’t count. 

Thank you for helping us prove that 
it could, and can. 


‘ete ome 





| “Fire 


| Vandalism 


and 
Theft 


to homes and property cost 
Canadians $1.4 billion in 1982, 
and it’s costing more every year. 





Could you use hints on how to 
protect your home and property 
against fire, vandalism and — 
burglary? Want to have car and 
home insurance clearly 
explained? We send out 
brochures, loan films, and by 
calling our local or toll-free 
number, very often we can give 
you an instant answer to a 

_ particular problem or question. 


Brochures currently available: 


Wood & Coal Stoves — a 
guide to installation and use 
Sixty ways to prevent fire in 
your home 

Discourage burglary and 
vandalism in your home 
Home Insurance explained 
Car Insurance explained 
How much would it cost to 
rebuild your home today? 
Insuring your Valuables 
The cost of car repairs 
Canada’s Epidemic: Death on 
the Highways 


PS eh et 


Information 
Service 


Insurance Bureau of Canada 
Bureau d'assurance du Canada 


Phone Betty Walker or Gerard 
Walsh at 429-2730 or toll free 
1-800-565-7189. Or write to IBC 
Information Services, Suite 1206, 
1505 Barrington Street, Halifax, 
N.S°:85J' SKS. 





Jack Daniel Distillery. Named a National Historic Place by the United States Government. 


AT THE JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY, we 


use America’s finest grain to make our 
whiskey \ uncommon y smooth. 


of grain to make sure 
he is buying the best. 
Then, and only then, 
he takes care to dry 
it and clean it before 
? cooking it in a mash. 
Flavored bane acta eae Our choice grain 1S 
a good reason why Jack Daniel's 

has won taste competitions in 


London, Liege, Ghent, St. Louis, 

Amsterdam and Brussels. And why, 
we believe, it will gain your acclaim 
wherever you taste it. 
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St. Louis Star of Excellence 
London Liege World's Fair Amsterdam Ghent Brussels 
1914 1905 1904 198] 1913 1954 


lf you'd like a booklet about Jack Daniel’s Whiskey, write us a letter here in Lynchburg, Tennessee 37352, U.S.A 
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Our miller inspects each delivery 
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FEEDBACK 


Only six, you say? 

While Harry Bruce might credit the 
‘*high ethical standards promoted’’ by 
Dalhousie Law School for the disbar- 
ring of only six lawyers for misap- 
propriation of funds (stealing) between 
1971-81, many readers might judge dif- 
ferently, away from the searing heat of 
awe. (Raise a Glass. ..to the Dalhousie 
Law School, Cover Story, September.) 
One has to wonder which played a larger 
part in the disbarments of only the six; 
the large fees charged, or the enviously 
cosy arrangement of being allowed to 
police their own profession. 

Charles Fraser 
Waterville, N.S. 


No place for gays 

I read, without surprise, of the 
criticism of the armed forces in Grow- 
ing Up Gay (Special Report, September) 
for their exclusion of homosexuals. 
Although over 23 years have passed since 
I retired from the navy, after 32 years’ 
service, when I think of the armed 
forces, it is from a naval viewpoint. I am 
sure, however, that what I have to say 
applies to the other services. For reasons 
that would take too long to explain here, 
but that should be obvious to thoughtful 
people, the armed forces must maintain 
discipline coupled with harmony. In 
order to attain this harmony, women do 
not serve as crew in ships of war because 
of the rivalries and jealousies that such 
mixing of the sexes in their close quarters 
would create. Among homosexuals so 
confined the same problem would arise 
and, added to this, there would be the 
disturbing revulsion that many hetero- 
sexual men feel toward them. One might 
argue that the armed forces should not 
countenance among their members any 
discrimination against homosexuals, but 
you cannot legislate men’s feelings. Fur- 
thermore, the forces must attract recruits 
and maintain harmony in their ranks. 
For these reasons they must bow to 
popular prejudice. There is, also, in 
forces whose need for secrecy in many 
matters is paramount, the risk, under ex- 
isting social attitudes, of the use of 
blackmail of homosexual members in 
order to acquire information, or to 
coerce them into acts of sabotage. Even 
if the public at large changed its attitude 
toward homosexuals, many of these 
reasons for their exclusion from the 

armed forces would remain. 
R. E. Grubb 
Victoria, B.C. 


My husband and I found Growing 
Up Gay disturbing and biased. We are 
both disappointed and disgusted. Was it 
really necessary for Mr. Wood to go in- 
to such detail about the scenes in a gay 
club? If you think that proclaiming 
homosexuality as good and pure and 
perfectly normal will make this world a 
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better place to be, then go ahead and do 
so. But I will certainly not take part or 
have an association with your magazine 
or Other like it. We demand a prompt 
repayment of our subscription. 
Mrs. S. Hopper 
Hantsport, N.S. 


This Bill is not called ‘‘Intrepid’’ 
Many thanks for the little bit in Sep- 
tember’s issue of Atlantic Insight (Folks). 
Things like this can really help. I would 
like to deconfuse the spelling of my 
name, since I’m tired of meeting KGB 
types in dingy alleyways since the article. 
Bill Stevenson 
Halifax, N.S. 


Hit or myth? 

I read with interest Ralph Surette’s 
column Cruising the Cruise (October), 
taking particular note of the sentence, 
‘*Letters to the editor compare the myth- 
ical Russian advance to Hitler’s aggres- 
sions?’ Apparently Surette is unaware of 
a few facts of history, such as the final 
solution Soviet Russia devised for the 
Kulaks. It was a simple little policy of 
genocide not unlike that of Herr Hitler, 
unless, of course, exterminating a social 
class is somehow different from exter- 
minating a race. Nor for that matter is 
the oppression of minorities and na- 
tionalities in the Soviet State so different 
from the social engineering of national 
socialism in Hitler’s Germany. Perhaps 
Surette has yet to hear of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and how they have been 
ground under the heel of the Soviet jack- 
boot at least as surely as they were under 
that of the Nazis. In more recent times, 
we have been privileged to witness the 
‘‘myth’’ of the Soviet advance into 
Afghanistan and the attempts to place 
nuclear missiles in freedom-loving Cuba. 
All in all, Surette’s interpretation of 
Soviet expansion is comparable in its 
veracity to that of James Keegstra’s dis- 
missal of the Holocaust as a hoax. 

John G. Leefe, MLA 
Liverpool, N.S. 


Maritime Samaritan 
Stephen Kimber’s article The Mystery 
Mogul of the Maritimes (Profile, Oc- 
tober) was both informative and inter- 
esting. An incident occurred a few weeks 
ago which attests to the warm side of 
R.B. Cameron’s character. An elderly 
lady was struggling in a lineup at Hali- 
fax’s international airport. Mr. Cam- 
eron, who had just arrived, took her suit- 
case, escorted her to the head of the line 
and assured himself that she was well 
looked after before quietly disappearing. 
R.M. Logan 
Bedford, N.S. 


Pure is dull 

Many will agree with J. Boudreault’s 
letter (Feedback, October) concerning 
country music. The same statements 
could be made about rock, folk and 
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blues music and their so-called musi- 
cians. However, if radio stations only 
played music written and performed by 
purists, the air waves would be rather 
dull. As a musician, I love the challenge 
and joy of playing music with real musi- 
cians, but I usually have more pure fun 
with people who just simply like to play. 
What bothers me are the many who 
won’t depart from their favorite brand 
of music (be it country or classical) to 
sample something else. 















R.J. Doucet 
Lyons Brook, N.S. 
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Taking aim at a power Goliath 


Friendly persuasion won’t work with H. 'ydro-Quebec, one Islander 
believes. That’s why he’s been confronting the giant power 
corporation in front of the National Energy Board 


oy Johnstone might seem an un- 
likely champion of Prince Edward 
Island’s disgruntled electric power 
consumers. For a start, he uses a wind 
generator to operate appliances in his 
hillside home in Breadalbane, P.E.I., so 
he doesn’t have to pay power bills. And, 
when he attended National Energy 
Board (NEB) hearings this fall in Ottawa 
and Montreal to try to get a better deal 
on power rates for Islanders, he looked 
distinctly out of place among the three- 
piece-suited lawyers and bu- 
reaucrats: He’d shaved off his 
beard and trimmed his shoul- 
der-length hair, but he still has 
a rumpled look, and he still 
wears an earring in one ear. 

But this fall, Johnstone, a 
34-year-old former science 
teacher, emerged as the 
Island’s major spokesman in 
a round of NEB hearings 
called to determine whether 
Hydro-Quebec should be al- 
lowered to sell more cheap, 
surplus power to New York 
state. Johnstone insists that 
the Island has a right to buy 
some of that power before it’s 
sold outside the country. If the 
NEB agrees with him, it could 
mean a dramatic turnaround | 
in one of the Island’s biggest 
economic problems. 

Islanders pay the highest 
power rates in the country (ex- 
cept for residents of Yellow- 
knife, N.W.T.) — about 2!/2 
times what consumers in cen- 
tral Canada pay. Industrial 
rates are slightly lower, but the 
burden on industry is heavy. 
In fact, high electricity rates 
have led to the closing of at 
least two processing plants, ~— 
according to the P.E.I. branch 
of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. ‘‘The eco- 
nomy of the province won’t 
be able to stand any more closings or 
relocations,’ says Charles Hickey, the 
association’s secretary-manager. ‘‘I’m 
not sure the provincial government really 
understands just how serious the pro- 
blem is. We’ve got to convince Ottawa 
that electricity has to be part of a na- 
tional energy plan.’ 

The Island’s power company, Mari- 
time Electric Co. Ltd., now buys power 
from New Brunswick. Because the Is- 
land government decided against buy- 
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ing from the Lepreau nuclear plant, 
the cost is based on what it costs 
New Brunswick to generate coal-and oil- 
fired power. 

During last fall’s provincial elec- 
tion campaign, Premier Jim Lee prom- 
ised to make a deal with Hydro-Quebec 
that would reduce P.E.I. power rates 
by as much as 20%, implying that 
this would happen in a few weeks. 
A year later, the deal still hadn’t gone 
through, although Lee and Energy Min- 








Johnstone: Pterasion ar P. e l.’s dicevantied power users 


ister Fred Driscoll said they were still 
negotiating with the giant Quebec 
corporation. 

Roy Johnstone says. Jiland politicians 
are on the wrong tack: Lee can’t strike 
a deal with Hydro- Quebec, he says, be- 
cause the Island is in such a poor bar- 
gaining position. a 

‘‘Ultimately, it’s got to be political 
pressure or a legal requirement that will 
get cheap power from Quebec,’ he says. 
‘*T feel we need a higher profile; it has 


to be out in the open. I think we can get 
support from the rest of Canada if it’s 
in a public forum.’ 

Johnstone, who’s chairman of the en- 
vironmental group HOPE (Help Our 
Provincial Environment), first became 
interested in power rates through his in- 
volvement in the anti-nuclear movement. 
His main reason for appearing at the 
NEB hearings, he says, is that he 
doesn’t like the way large corpora- 
tions dictate to small provinces such 
as P.E.I. ‘‘In the long term, letting 
these utilities go uncontrolled affects 
all of us. There’s no accountability 
for anything they do.’ 

Last spring, when he asked the pro- 
vincial government for financial help in 
attending the hearings, he says, ‘‘they 
said they weren’t interested and would 
keep negotiating with Hydro-Quebec’’ 
Johnstone decided to go on his own. He 
2 registered as an intervenor for 
S 2 the hearings in Ottawa in Sep- 
S tember, the first private citizen 
_zZ ever to do so. Johnstone, who 
_gnow works as a group leader 
“for Katimavik, a _ federal 
youth agency, estimates he 
spent $400 on research and 
travel for the September hear- 
ings. ‘‘I had to laugh when the 
Newfoundland government 
lawyers said they didn’t have 
the funds,’ he says. ‘‘As a 
public interest group, we 
[HOPE] have no money.’ 

Johnstone and the New- 
foundland lawyers, who also 
were arguing that Hydro- 
Quebec should give other 
provinces a crack at its cheap 
power, wanted the hearings 
postponed until Hydro-Que- 
bec made P.E.I. and New- 
foundland an offer. That mo- 
tion was turned down, and the 
hearings reconvened in late 
October. 

Although the Island gov- 
ernment didn’t take part in the 
September sessions, it planned 
to intervene in the October 
hearings in Montreal. John- 
stone maintains that the prov- 
ince has been reluctant to in- 
tervene for fear of offending 
Hydro-Quebec; provincial of- 
ficials say they had planned to 


wait until October to make 
their case. 


The province’s decision to fight 
Hydro-Quebec in the legal forum pleases 
Johnstone; he believes it’s the only 
way the Island can make a deal. He’s 
also a little concerned that ‘“‘if we 
win, they’ll take all the credit?’ But 
in the end, if Islanders’ power rates 
can be brought down close to those 
of other Canadians, the real winners 
will be the people of P.E.I. 

— Susan Mahoney 
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In 1534 the 
French explorer « 
Jacques Cartier 
first set foot on 
our eastern shores at Gaspé, the end 
of a long and arduous journey across 
the Atlantic. This auspicious 
event marked the beginning of 
a no-less thrilling ongoing 
adventure: Canada. 

The 450th anniversary of 
Jacques Cartier’s arrival in the. 
New World will be the occa- 
sion for a series of outstand- 
ing events unparalleled in 
Canada’s history: the 
gathering, in Québec, of . 
majestic, full-rigged sailing _ 
ships; the Challenge 


_ Canada race with ships from across 
Canada crewed by sailors from the 
provinces and the grand finale — 
the Transat Québec- Saint- Malo in 
which the world’s most sophisti- 
cated sailing vessels will race 
across the sea retracing the route 
of Jacques Cartier’s valliant 
ships. 
Québec, at the very roots of 
Canada’s proud history, will 
/@s be the host city for 
these memorable events. 
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ing 450 years of progress 
and commemorating © 
our proud traditions. 
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The debt also rises 





But can Bill Gillis and his chalk and blackboard act convince 
N.S. voters to take it very seriously? Don’t touch that dial 


ill Gillis, Nova Scotia’s Liberal 
finance critic, is on a little crusade. 
He has taken it upon himself to ex- 
pound on the province’s enormous debt 
wherever he can get invited, primarily at 
service club luncheons. One service club 






__©°T1LE0 AND BOTTLED! 
“SEE THE SUPERVISION OF 


“STE ET MIS EN BOUTENLE 
OOUS LA SURVEILLANCE DU 
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Distilled in Canada by Schenley Canada Inc. 





THE CARIOCA STRAWBERRY DAIQUIRI: Discover how Carioca helps you make a delicious drink 
because it's a smooth, flavourful rum. A pure cane spirit of the Islands. For each serving blend 1% oz. 
Carioca White Rum, % tbsp. fresh lime juice, 1 tsp. sugar and 2 oz. or 4 tbsp. of strawberries with 
ice. (Use 3 oz. ice for “slush” and up to 10 oz. for “frozen’.) It's the berries. So give it a whirl. 


in Halifax, however, turned down his of- 
fer with the explanation that the debt is 
‘*too political.’ 

For several years now partisan cat- 
fights of increasing vigor, primarily 
between Gillis and Finance Minister Joel 





Matheson, have been erupting over every 
new borrowing, every evasion by the 
government on budgetary matters and 
over such things as reductions of the pro- 
vince’s credit rating by New York bond- 
rating agencies. 

Since finance is an unfathomable 
field for most people, the public wasn’t 
overly concerned. But this fall the pro- 
blem came into a more crisp perspective 
as a few round figures were thrown out: 
The province’s net direct debt (which 
does not include the debts of Crown 
corporations such as Sydney Steel and 
the Nova Scotia Power Corp.) was near 
$2 billion and costing well over $1 million 
dollars a day just in interest payments. 
Nova Scotians, along with New- 
foundlanders, are the most publicly in- 
debted people in the country (New 
Brunswick is faring a bit better and 
P.E.I. better still). 

The debt is so politicized that it has 
become the central problem in the life of 
Premier John Buchanan’s Conservative 
government. What brings the debt to 
centre stage is not merely money owed 
but its link to Nova Scotia’s second 
major economic conundrum — the 
status of the Venture natural gas project 
off Sable Island. 

When the swiftly rising debt started 
to draw criticism several years ago, 
Premier Buchanan pooh-poohed it. His 
line was that revenue would be flowing 
in abundance as soon as the Venture pro- 
ject came onstream and the debt would 
be paid off. The government denies this 
now. But even the carefully analytical 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council 
points out that ‘‘there is evidence to sup- 
port a theory that both Newfoundland 






Gillis tends to emphasize the figures 
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and Nova Scotia have allowed their pub- 
lic debt to increase rapidly based on pro- 
spects for offshore hydrocarbons.’ 

But revenue from the offshore is very 
much in doubt in Nova Scotia. Mobil Oil 
and its partners say they’ll need cuts in 
provincial royalties in order to make the 
Sable Island project worthwhile because 
of surpluses and low gas prices on the 
American market. Dalhousie University 
economist Al Sinclair adds another kink. 
Even if revenues were to flow abund- 
antly they might do no good to the pro- 
vincial treasury for a long time if the 
federal government insisted on reducing 
equalization payments as offshore reve- 
nues increased. 

Finance Minister Joel Matheson 
nevertheless keeps a cheerful face. This 
fall’s budgetary statement showed a 
$419-million increase in the direct debt 
in the year ending March, 1983. For 
Matheson the figures were ‘‘encourag- 
ing’’ because the increase was less than 
originally forecast. He was also buoyed 
by the fact that the provincial economy 
has been growing faster than the national 
average and that analysts expect it to 
continue doing so — mostly because of 
expectations from the offshore. The 
more growth, the more revenue is gen- 
erated in the form of sales taxes. 

Matheson also takes some comfort 
from the views of economists, who tend 
not to be alarmed. ‘‘The debt is big and 
growing quickly but it’s not catas- 
trophic,’ Sinclair says. ‘‘It’s difficult but 
not critical. Government can manage it 
in the long run.’ He adds that it would 
become far more serious if the offshore 
bubble were to burst. Martha Mac- 
Donald, an economist at Saint Mary’s 
University, says she fears the politiciza- 
tion of the debt more than the debt itself 


because Drcssiits might build on the 
ogovernment to start 


< cutting back indis- 
-zcriminately, es- 
=pecially on social 
» spending. ‘‘Rather, 
we should be look- 
ing at why money is 
being spent.’ 

One __—iperson 
who’s alarmed is 
Arnold Sarty, now 
retiring as Nova 
Scotia’s aud- 
itor - general. ‘‘I 
know there are 
economists who say 
deficit financing is 
not that bad a thing 
and I can under- 
stand that,’ he 
said. ‘‘What I say, 
though, is how long 
can we continue to 
deficit finance 
before we run into 
what I call an unac- 
ceptable situ- 
ation?”’ 

Meanwhile 
Gillis, who calls the 
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government ‘‘in a class by themselves in 
reckless spending,’ is aware that not 
everybody sees impending doom and 
that this view might be politically col- 
ored. For that reason, he tends to em- 
phasize the figures. The debt has quad- 
rupled since the Buchanan government 
came to power, he points out. ‘‘The in- 
crease has been more than the entire ac- 
cumulation of debt from Confederation 
to the arrival of Buchanan,’ 

He says the debt is so serious that the 
government might go to the polls next 
year before worse problems develop. 
Bringing down budgets has been such a 
painful exercise for the government over 
the past few years that ‘‘you could even 
have an outside cynical ploy — an elec- 
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tion before the budget next April’’ This 
would put the government only 2!/2 
years into its mandate, but the last 
election was called after the govern- 
ment had spent only three years in of- 
fice, and most of the fighting was over 
rising debt. 

No one was listening to Gillis and the 
Liberals then. But he’ll be taking his 
chalk and blackboard around the pro- 
vince in the expectation that the elec- 
torate will be listening next time. John 
Buchanan came to power in 1978 de- 
nouncing the former Liberal government 
of Gerald Regan as a bunch of big 
spenders. The Liberals are anxious to see 
the chickens come home to roost. 

— Ralph Surette 
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A split in the Acadian house 


The competition over who will inherit L’Evangeline’s 
legacy may be long, bitter and costly 





hen the 95-year-old French- 

language daily L’Evangeline 

folded last fall, its death sent 
spasms of insecurity through one-third 
of New Brunswick’s population. For the 
first time in nearly a century, the pro- 
vince’s 250,000 francophones were with- 
out a daily newspaper in their own lan- 
guage. Pessimists predicted dire conse- 
quences for Acadian culture. 

Fourteen months later, it appeared 
that New Brunswick was about to get not 
just one but two French-language dailies. 
Several groups were jockeying for a 
crack at the region’s francophone reader- 
ship, each promising to uphold Acadian 
interests in their respective pages. 

Despite this, many Acadians find lit- 
tle to cheer about. They feel threatened 
by their community’s division over the 
competing newspapers. 

L’Evangeline’s shutdown did not 
leave francophone New Brunswickers 
entirely out of touch with world events. 
Moncton-based French-language radio 
and television broadcasts carried on. So 
did several community weeklies. But 
organizations such as the Acadian 
Society of New Brunswick (SANB) were 
quick to distinguish between those media 
and a ‘‘newspaper of record’’ that would 
analyse provincial affairs from an Aca- 
dian perspective. ‘‘We’re not looking at 
job-creation here,’ said former SANB 
president Denis Losier. ‘‘A newspaper is 
an... institution,’ 

New Brunswick politicians, deep into 
a provincial election when the paper 
folded, were equally quick to respond. 
Within days, Premier Richard Hatfield 
promised his government’s aid for any 
efforts to restore a French-language daily. 
(Two weeks later, Acadian voters helped 
return his Conservatives to office for an 
unprecedented fourth term.) The provin- 
cial legislature later endorsed that com- 
mitment unanimously. 

Last winter, efforts to revive a French 
daily coalesced into two competing bids. 
One, led by Université de Moncton presi- 
dent Gilbert Finn, grouped several influ- 
ential Acadian institutions that had been 
among L’Evangeline’s shareholders, in- 
cluding Assumption Mutual Life and the 
federation of Acadian credit unions, 
(caisses populaires). The other was the 
project of Dr. Alphée Michaud, a Cara- 
quet physician-businessman who already 
owned two weekly newspapers in the pre- 
dominantly Acadian northeast. 

Both factions asked for provincial 
assistance, arguing that a strictly 
private-enterprise newspaper serving a 
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relatively small and scattered Acadian 
readership would not survive. As the 
competition for government backing 
heated up, Acadians began lining up 
behind one or the other bidder. A franco- 
phone teachers’ union and the SANB 
rallied to what was becoming known as 
‘‘The Finn Project?’ An Acadian 
business association and several com- 
munities surrounding Caraquet threw 
their weight behind Michaud. 

Hatfield kept both sides guessing all 
summer. Late in September, a year after 
his election promise of financial backing, 
he finally announced his decision — the 
province would offer a $4-million en- 
dowment to the Finn Project. 
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L’Acadie Nouvelle’s Pichette (L) and Michaud 


New Brunswick’s English-language 
press, up to this point sleepily neutral over 
the question, came fully awake. ‘‘It’s an 
absolute disgrace?’ growled David 
Henley, publisher of three weeklies and 
one monthly paper. ‘‘It smacks of govern- 
ment control?’ (In fact, the province had 
taken pains to ensure that its gift could 
not be used to influence the new paper’s 
content, copying an intricate funding ar- 
rangement from the highly respected 
Montreal daily Le Devoir.) 

Protests became louder when it 
became clear that Michaud and his grow- 
ing list of backers were unwilling to drop 











out. Michaud promised to publish the 
first issue of his new daily, L’Acadie 
Nouvelle, by late November, whether he 
got provincial help or not. The Finn 
group’s still-unnamed daily would not be 
off the presses until early 1984. 

With two papers in the offing, debate 
turned to why the government should 
put public funds into competition with 
private investors. ‘‘Hatfield is demon- 
strating arrogance and gall in thinking 
it’s up to him to decide which newspaper 
should serve Acadians,’ thundered Herb 
Breau, Liberal MP for the area that in- 
cludes Michaud’s home town. 

Acadians remain divided over which 
paper they support. The roughly 40% of 
the province’s Acadians who live in the 
northeastern New Brunswick ‘‘Acadian 
Peninsula’”’ are largely behind Michaud, 
and acutely suspicious of a paper pub- 
lished in Moncton L’Evangeline was 
harshly criticized in its day for ignoring 
the Peninsula). Francophones elsewhere 
fear that Michaud’s Caraquet-based 
paper will not serve readers in Edmund- 
ston or Fredericton. 

Jean-Maurice Simard, New Bruns- 
wick’s most powerful francophone cabi- 
net minister and a key player in the Finn 
group’s winning bid, predicts early fail- 
ure for Michaud’s paper and has raised 
doubts about its quality (both points 
hotly disputed by editor-designate 
Robert Pichette, a former Radio-Canada 
journalist). And Michaud suggests Finn’s 
paper will be a pawn of the old-line Aca- 
dian establishment. 

Meanwhile, provincial investigators 
are examining Michaud’s financing for 
possible breaches of the Securities Fraud 
Prevention Act — a move that dramat- 
ically underlines earlier doubts about the 
government’s impartiality in supporting 
the Finn bid. 

But Finn’s project also has had set- 
backs. Chief Justice Guy Richard, the 
province’s highest-ranking francophone 
judge, who had agreed to help choose an 
independent publisher for the Finn paper, 
withdrew his support, explaining that the 
affair had become altogether too 
political. And the feds, sensing a political 
quagmire ahead, backed away from an 
earlier promise to add its own cash to 
Hatfield’s donation. 

Acadian cultural groups worry that 
their community is simply too small to 
support two papers. “‘If we’re going to 
have two dailies, it’s going to be hard for 
both of them to survive?’ warns the 
SANB’s Denis Losier. ‘“We cannot afford 
to lose the newspaper a second time’’ 

Efforts to merge the two ventures 
failed as both sides hardened their 
determination to go ahead. And, 14 
months after the last L’Evangeline was 
picked off the newsstands, the contest to 
inherit the venerable paper’s place in 
Acadian affairs seemed bound to be 
long, bitter and costly. 

— Chris Wood 
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Whatever happened to the | 





Ottawa promised an oil and gas bonanza next year. Sorry, it’s been postponed 


and puffing about Newfoundland’s 
rosy oil and gas exploration pros- 
pects ever since last February, when Ot- 
tawa won a crucial court case in its tug- 
of-war with Newfoundland over who 
controls the offshore. But the oil 


Fc politicians have been huffing 


business is not the bonanza Ottawa 
expected. 

This summer, federal Energy Minis- 
ter Jean Chrétien announced a 
$500-million exploration program on the 
Labrador shelf, which has an estimated 
44 trillion cubic feet of recoverable 
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natural gas reserves. That would mean as 
many as 500 new jobs, the feds pre- 
dicted. And the total number of rigs 
drilling off the province was to increase 
from eight this year to 12 in 1984 and 17 
the year after. 

Instead, the oil companies are quietly 
juggling rigs and partners in a series of 
austerity measures: Of the four drillships 
working off Labrador this year, only one 
will return in 1984, industry analysts pre- 
dict. There will be more drilling activity 
on the Grand Banks but the total number 
of rigs operating offshore isn’t expected 
to change. 

There’s some good news in this for 
job-hungry Newfoundlanders, 12,000 of 
whom are registered at the provincial 
Labor Department for the 1,000 perma- 
nent offshore jobs. Moving the rigs 
down from Labrador’s seasonal opera- 
tion to the year-round Grand Banks site 
will increase the number of permanent 
jobs: The province expects employment 
to increase to 2,200 man years in 1984 
from 1,400 man years this year. And 
Newfoundlanders are expected to earn 
about $150 million, compared with $70 
million in 1983. ‘‘Our estimates are con- 
servative,’’ one civil servant says, ‘‘but 
at least they’re not raising false expec- 
tations.’’ 7 ee 

The rejuggling comes at a time when 
the oil industry is facing rising explora- 
tion costs, depressed natural gas prices 
and an array of drilling technology hur- 
dles. ‘“Thank God someone is being re- 
alistic,’’ says a provincial government of- 
ficial. ‘‘The industry can’t afford to keep 
drilling in areas where there’s no oil and 
no chance of earning back their invest- 
ment for years and years.”’ 

By fall, the industry was describing 
next year’s Labrador operation as 
**clean-up work’’—completing two wells 
that were started this year and postpon- 
ing the rest of the program. Petro- 
Canada, the operator for the Labrador 
drilling group, won’t disclose plans for 
next year’s exploration. But company of- 
ficial Sandy Hunter of Calgary says, 
**It’s no secret our partners are worried 
about money, and without their support 
we can’t afford to drill alone.’’ 

After each drilling season (July to 
October), the partners normally assess 
the well results and decide over the win- 
ter whether to increase or reduce explora- 
tion. But Gulf Canada Ltd., which has 
the biggest ownership interest in the 
acreage (22%), had decided as early as 
October it wouldn’t participate in the 
cost of any wells next year. Canterra 
Energy Ltd., another major partner, has 
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said it believes drilling in Labrador 
should be postponed. 

Since exploration started off Labra- 
dor in 1971, there have been five gas 
discoveries and one oil discovery, but the 
finds aren’t close enough to each other 
to make them commercial. Even if they 
were centred in one hydrocarbon struc- 
ture, drilling costs are so expensive—$75 
million for one of Petrocan’s wells this 
year—the product loses its competitive- 
ness on the market. 

What’s more, the technology doesn’t 
yet exist to bring the gas ashore. And 
there are no ready markets. Even Nova 
Scotia’s Venture field, which is a lot 
closer to U.S. buyers than Labrador, is 
in jeopardy as western Canadian pro- 
ducers clamor to sell their locked-in gas 
reserves first. 

All these problems were underlined 
this summer, when Petrocan experienced 
one of the worst drilling seasons in the 
Labrador industry’s history. Holes were 
dry. One of the rigs developed mechani- 
cal problems. Heavier-than-usual pack 
ice delayed the start of drilling, forcing 
fully manned drillships to sit idle for 
weeks. 

The industry’s austerity measures af- 
fect more than Labrador. BP Explora- 
tion Canada Ltd. postponed its $260- 
million drilling program off the island’s 
northeast coast this year (to the chagrin 
of the Newfoundland government) be- 
cause its partners wanted more seismic 
work before investing in the project. 

Even Mobil Oil Canada Ltd. is cut- 
ting back, and it has the biggest offshore 
find in Canada at Hibernia — 1.8 million 
proven barrels of ‘‘sweet crude.’’ In Oc- 
tober, the company quietly farmed out 
some of its coveted Grand Banks acreage 
to Alberta-based Husky Oil Operations 
Ltd. and Bow Valley Industries Ltd. 
(Because the two are Canadian com- 
panies, they get a higher refund on ex- 
ploration costs from the Canadian gov- 
ernment than Mobil does.) Under the 
deal, Mobil keeps its ownership interest 
in the acreage, but Husky-Bow Valley 
assumes Mobil’s 56% of exploration 
costs. This fall, Mobil was also negoti- 
ating a deal under which the Alberta 
company would take over one or more 
of Mobil’s rigs. 

The cutbacks don’t necessarily mean 
that there will be fewer rigs off New- 
foundland next year than this year. 
Husky is expected to put one of its own 
rigs on the Grand Banks, and Petrocan 
may add another. And, once the 
Supreme Court of Canda brings down its 
decision on offshore jurisdiction, Ottawa 
may offer the industry new Grand Banks 
acreage. William Kaufmann, Canterra’s 
vice-president for exploration, says the 
bids will be priced lower than in the past, 
and companies will be more selective, but 
he’s confident there will be at least one 
or two new operators on the offshore. 

Still, while the Grand Banks activity 
looks promising, it’s a far cry from the 
boom Ottawa was predicting as late as 
July. — Bonnie Woodworth 
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Newfoundland expects increased offshore employment in 1984 
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The last of the Turcottes: 
Racing for the top 


“Tt might take a couple of years,’ says Ron Turcotte’s youngest 


brother, “‘but I'll be Number One’’ 


By John Doig 


n the early morning stillness, the race 

track is an imagined carriageway in 

some stately English garden. Gulls 
play undisturbed among the manicured 
hedges and the symmetrical ponds. 
Later, the crowds will converge here 
from the tall buildings on the skyline and 
transform the rural peace into a boil of 
noise and anxiety, exhilaration and dis- 
may. But now there is drama of another 
kind, away across the track from the 
grandstand, in the stable yards hidden 
from public view. Here, there is some- 
thing even more visceral than the thrill 
of the race. You can smell it, mingled 
with the sharp, sexual tang of sweat and 
urine and fresh straw. Here, in the early 
morning, are the strategies and the trials, 
the intrigue and the intuition, that will 
breed a multitude of winners and losers. 
For those who make their living from the 
sport of kings, this is the stuff of horse 
racing. 

In a stall at the stables of J. Louis 
Lévesque at Woodbine race track in 
Toronto early on this Sunday morning, 
René Pion, an assistant trainer, is talk- 
ing to a three-year-old brown filly called 
Celia’s Lady. He’s stroking her flank 
with one hand and probing her mouth 
with the other. ‘‘Give me your tongue,’ 
he says. When Celia’s Lady complies, 
Pion produces a length of red ribbon and 
ties the filly’s tongue to her chin. She has 
a habit of swallowing her tongue while 
galloping, he explains. When that hap- 
pens she chokes and breaks down. To- 
day Pion is going to see whether a piece 
of ribbon will solve the problem. His 
ministrations completed, he sends for the 
jockey who’ll work Celia’s Lady this 
morning, Yves Turcotte. 

Turcotte is a perfectly proportioned 
miniature study in blue. He is five-foot- 
one, and weighs 108 pounds. His build 
is slim, but his chest and his forearms are 
powerful. His hair is the color of old 
straw, and his eyes are the same washed- 
out blue as his jeans. His T-shirt is dark 
blue. His Olds Cutlass Supreme, parked 
in the stable yard, is pale blue. Pion chats 
a few moments with Turcotte; then, as 
the jockey walks the horse out of the 
stable yard, heads for the wooden obser- 
vation tower midway along the track’s 
back stretch. 

René Pion is talking about the amaz- 
ing Turcottes, the Grand Falls, N.B., 
family that produced five jockeys. ‘‘It 
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must be a world record,’ he says. He has 
seen all of them ride — Ron, Noel, 
Rudy, Roger and, now, the last of them, 
Yves. Ron, of course, was the famous 
Turcotte, arguably the most outstanding 
jockey of the Seventies. In 1973 he rode 
the fabulous Secretariat to the Triple 
Crown. Secretariat won 17 of his 21 
career races — 16 of them in Ron Tur- 
cotte’s hands. But Ron’s brilliant career 
ended suddenly and tragically on July 13, 
1978, at Belmont Park in New York 
when his mount in the eighth race went 
down in a collision and Turcotte broke 
his back. Now 41, he is still in a 
wheelchair. Rudy, 35, and Roger, 27, are 
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Yves Turcotte is the ultimate easy rider 





still riding, but those who have been 
around the tracks a long time, people like 
René Pion, believe that if another Tur- 
cotte reaches for greatness it will be the 
“‘baby,’ 23-year-old Yves. 

**T don’t know if anybody can be as 
good as Ron,’ Pion says, standing on the 
platform of the observation tower. ‘‘Ron 
was super good.’ But Yves, he allows, 
**is a fine little rider. He has a career in 
front of him, all right?’ Now he has his 
binoculars on Yves and Celia’s Lady, 
starting their half-mile run. ‘‘It’s a good 
move,’ he says a moment later. When he 
checks with the timekeeper it turns out 
even better than he expected: 47.4 sec- 
onds. ‘‘It’s got to be the best move of the 
day,’ says Pion. For a horse of the 
calibre of Celia’s Lady, 45 seconds on a 
fast track over this distance is a winning 
time. And Turcotte could have achieved 
that easily, had he urged the filly on. In- 
stead, following Pion’s instructions, he 
allowed her to work at her own pace. 
Back at the stables, as Yves Turcotte re- 
turns Celia’s Lady to her stall, René 
Pion’s wife, Terry, is waiting. ‘‘How did 
it go?’’ she asks. ‘‘Forty-seven and 
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SPORTS 


change,’ says René. ‘‘Pas vrai!’’ Terry 
says. ‘‘What did you do, Yves?’’ ‘‘Noth- 
ing,’ he answers. ‘‘I just sat on her and 
let her do it, like I was told. I took it 
easy.” 

When racing people talk about the 
qualities of Yves Turcotte, they inevitably 
mention his natural, relaxed horseman- 
ship. He is the ultimate easy rider — un- 
like Ron, who had a reputation for be- 
ing a hard worker in the saddle. As a 
teenager, Yves worshipped his famous 
brother. Yet it was not Ron’s fame or his 
success that inspired the youngster to fol- 
low in his footsteps. It was, strangely, 
that terrible accident in New York on 
July 13, 1978. 


orn on March 13, 1960, Yves was the 

12th and last child (there were nine 
boys and three girls) of Fred and Rose 
Turcotte. Until Yves was eight, the Tur- 
cottes lived on a small farm about 16 km 
outside Grand Falls. Fred was a wood- 
cutter, and although the family didn’t 
want for anything, it didn’t have much. 
Yves recalls harvesting potatoes for 
neighbors at the age of five and, for a 
time, bathing in the sink because there 
was no bath. But there were a few 
horses, and the Turcotte children came 
as toddlers to befriend them. 

In his childhood, Yves Turcotte never 
thought about being a jockey, even dur- 
ing Ron’s glory days when, it seemed, the 
whole town of Grand Falls was watching 
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It was his brother Ron’s accident that made Yves become a jockey 





his big races on television. For one thing, 
Yves was a plump lad, verging on fat. 
For another, it had been decided — 
through one of those processes that are 
hard to define in later years — that he 
would be an accountant. 

But before starting his accountancy 
courses, he decided to take a break from 
his studies. After graduating from high 
school, he went to work at the McCains 
shipping yard in Grand Falls, loading 
tractor trailers with packages of frozen 
french-fries and pizza. Then one day he 
came home to find his mother crying at 
the kitchen table and his father trying to 
comfort her. They had just heard about 
Ron’s accident. 

He finds it difficult now to articulate 
the thoughts that went through his mind. 
He was shattered, of course, over what 
had happened to his brother. He was 
hurt by his mother’s sorrow. He was 
worried about the effect of the trauma 
on his father, who suffered from a heart 
condition. But there was a stronger emo- 
tion in him that day; something that told 
him he had to go and test himself on the 
track, some special familial sense of 
duty, or destiny. In the only words he can 
find for that compulsion, he says Ron’s 
accident ‘‘was what made me go out and 
do it?’ 

He was 18 when he made up his mind 
and waited for his opportunity. A year 
later, in the summer of 1979, he received 
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an invitation to spend a holiday with his 
brother Roger, who was riding in Cal- 
gary. The holiday turned into a job, 
walking horses, for five months. Mean- 
while, Ron had been talking about Yves 
to his old friend and mentor, Lucien 
Laurin, the trainer of Secretariat, and 
Yves was invited to spend the winter at 
Laurin’s training camp in South 
Carolina. Laurin, who had promised 
Ron he would teach Yves how to gallop, 
later confided that the youngster would 
never make it as a jockey; he was simply 
too big. But Yves, who weighed 135 
pounds then, had already begun the bat- 
tle with his weight. It would go on for 
the two years he spent as a racing gypsy 
— through the summer of 1980 in 
Toronto, where he worked furiously, 
galloping about a dozen horses a day for 
the trainer Carl Chapman, and through 
the spring of 1981 in Florida. By 
September of that year, having landed in 
Maryland, and having wrestled his 
weight down to 103 pounds, he was 
ready to ride. 

His first win came on December 28, 
1981, at Laurel, Md., when he took 
Greenie’s Miss, in a maiden race for two- 
year-old fillies, to victory by a nose. And 
his gypsy existence came to an end the 
following spring, when his American 
visa expired and the veteran trainer 
Jacques Dumas, whom he had met in 
Florida, invited him to go to Toronto and 
work out of the Lévesque stable. 
yaa re won his first race in Toronto, 

in May last year, on Sultan’s Decree, 
a 17-to-one outsider. As an apprentice — 
or ‘‘bugboy’’ in track parlance — he 
managed to win on many ‘‘dead’’ 
horses. But since he “‘lost his bug’’ last 
spring, victory has been much harder to 
come by; partly because he no longer en- 
joys the weight advantage that allows 
bugboys to succeed on some rank out- 
siders, but mainly because of the fierce 
competition among journeymen jockeys 
in big racing centres. 

In his office in the stables at Wood- 
bine, Jacques Dumas is talking about the 
lure of big money that has made the 
rough old jockeys’ trade a crowded 
profession. On this particular after- 
noon’s 10-race card, for example, the 
average purse will be $13,400. At that 
rate, the jockey’s percentage means that 
he would need only one winner to pocket 
$800 for a day’s work. Because of that 
kind of money, there are five or six ex- 
perienced jockeys vying for each 
available mount. What Turcotte needs 
now, Dumas says, is experience. He 
should be riding at least six races a day, 
instead of the two or three he has been 
getting. 

But Dumas, who counts great names 
like Angel Cordero and Jorge Velasquez 
among the jockeys who have ridden 
from him, has confidence in Yves Tur- 
cotte. The youngster has an undoubted 
talent, he says, and a special ‘‘feel’’ for 
horses: ‘“They respond to him,’ Part of 
the ‘‘feel’’ is instinctive, an inborn qual- 
ity, but most of it derives from hard 
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THE COW BOOK 





by Marc Gallant 


Twenty-four splendid colour 
paintings of cows by leading ar- 
tists around the world illustrate 
6,000 years of history from a 
cow’s eye view. $23.95 


A PAIR OF TRINDLES 
BOOKSHOP 
Old Red Store 
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Halifax N.S. B3J 1S9 
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READMORE BOOKSTORE 
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Halifax Nova Scotia B3L 2C2 
455-0475 


F. L. MAYNE 
Westmayne Kennels 


26 Years Breeding & Stripping Terriers 
Airdale and Fox Terriers (Wire) 


protection, long life, no shedding 
at home, office or cottage 


Call or write: General Delivery Westchester, 
| Nova Scotia BOM 2A0 548-2666 








After the meeting and before 
dinner...dip a little. 


Besides our well-appointed meeting 
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work at the stables in the early morning. 
Turcotte works harder than most. 
Almost every day of the week, he will be 
at the stables at 6 a.m. to put in four 
hours of training gallops. As much as 
taking the horses through their paces, 
he’s talking to them (‘“‘I speak to them 
like I would to an adult,’ he says), pet- 
ting them, learning about their strengths 
and foibles. 

The morning work is over now and 
there are a few hours to kill before the 
weigh-in for the afternoon’s races — time 
for a beer and a smoke and a josh with 
the stable ‘‘boys’’ and “‘girls’’ at the pic- 
nic table in the stable yard. Yves Turcotte 
is kidding John Brown, a hefty exercise 
rider, about an incident the other day. It 
seems Brown took a female friend into 
his room at the stables and announced 
to all within earshot that he required 
privacy. Turcotte obliged — by slamming 
Brown’s door, and activating the combin- 
ation lock on the outside. Brown 
couldn’t get out without giving away the 
numbers of the combination, and he 
couldn’t do that without jeopardizing his 
future privacy. He 


had to break thee 


window in order to 
escape with his 
secret intact. In 
some respects, the 
rough and ready 
old racing game 
hasn’t changed... 

Turcotte has 
four mounts this 
Sunday afternoon 
and the Lévesque 
stable has high 


hopes for one Ot he adds. 


them, a three-year-old filly called L’anse 
au Griffon, in the fifth race. One of the 
most attentive spectators in the Club- 
house stand is Morris Van Keuren, a 
36-year-old former jockey who has 
recently become Yves Turcotte’s agent. 
It’s the agent’s job to do the rounds of 
the stables, while his jockey is working 
at the track in the morning, hunting for 
mounts. The agent’s pay is a cut of the 
jockey’s purse, so he works as vigorously 
as any do-or-die bettor to shout and 
wave and pray his man’s horse past the 
post in front of the rest. But today Van 
Keuren’s efforts are in vain. There’s a 
mean pattern to Turcotte’s rides. He goes 
out in front, according to instructions, 
every time, then fades to the rear of the 
field. Van Keuren, watching through bin- 
oculars, can’t find fault with Turcotte’s 
technique. Apparently none of his 
mounts is ‘‘live stock’? — not today, at 
least, except L’anse au Griffon. She 
seems set to win, running well on the 
turf, but falters when she has to cross the 
dirt track, going into the home stretch, 
and finishes well back. Climbing into the 
Cutlass after his shower, Yves Turcotte 
isn’t in a mood to talk. 


‘‘As much as taking the 
horses through their paces, 
he’s talking to them (‘I 
speak to them like I would 
to an adult,’ he says)’’ 


There’s no racing the next day, so 
after the morning gallops he goes home 
and treats himself to a plate of bacon 
and eggs. He still has to discipline him- 
self to eat sparingly, and he sucks for 
hours on ice cubes to water down the 
hunger pangs. It’s an afternoon off, but 
there is no escape from the atmosphere 
of horse racing. 

Home is a three-bedroom apartment 
in a high-rise in the new town of Bram- 
alea, 10 minutes from the track. Yyes 
shares it with his brother, Noel, and 
Merv Mostoway, a 45-year-old sheet 
metal contractor and dedicated man 
about the track. The living-room walls 
are decorated with racing memorabilia 
— photographs of Turcottes in the win- 
ner’s circle; one of Noel with a brace of 
actresses; portraits, pencil sketches, car- 
toons. Yves plays a tape recording of his 
most important victory to date — on 
May 1 this year, in the Queenston Stakes, 
when he took Feu d’ Enfer, a 12-to-one 
shot, past the favorite, Rockcliffe, and 
the current leading jockey, Robin Platts, 
by a neck. 

Merv Mosto- 
way is saying that it 
is amazing how 
Yves has managed 
to win with some 
horses that weren’t 
really alive enough 
to get out of the 
starting gate. There 
should be better 
prospects now that 
Morris Van Keuren 
is the agent, and 
working diligently, 
Until a 
few weeks previously, that job was held 
by Noel. The subject of why he no longer 
has it is avoided: Merv will only say that 
Noel is ‘‘a hard-luck kind of guy’’ 

For Yves, the disappointments of yes- 
terday are long forgotten. He has the in- 
nate hope of youth and the indispensable 
optimism of the racing man. There are 
plenty of winners on the cards to come. 
There must be. The one he wants most 
of all to win is the Queen’s Plate, 
Canada’s premier thoroughbred race. 
No Turcotte, not even Ron, has ever 
won it. 

The last of the Turcottes has time 
enough to achieve that ambition, and 
money (last year he earned about 
$80,000), good friends and a job he 
loves. But all that is not enough. ‘*You 
want to be Number One,’ he says. And 
will he? ‘‘Oh yes’”’ ... matter-of-factly. 
‘*It might take a couple of years, but I’ll 
be. Number One,”’ Os 


Footnote: Four days after Celia’s 
Lady first worked out with a tongue tie, 
Yves Turcotte took the filly to a third- 
place finish. A week later he rode her to 
her first win. 
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WORLDWIDE EXCLUSIVE 


OWN THE 
LIMITED EDITION 


Royal Windsor (-ross 


exactly as presented to 


Prince» William Arthur Philip Louis 


most precious son of HRH Prince Charles and Princess Diana 


W cross you see here — a magni- 

Z ficent blend of precious metals 

) and centuries-old craftsman- 

eX ship — was presented, for the 

occasion of his christening, to Prince 
William Arthur Philip Louis of Wales. 
And now, it can be yours, exactly as that 
cross now in the trust of the Royal Family, 
as part of an unprecedented and strictly 
Limited Edition. The Cross itself demand- 
ed such a precise design, pattern and 
workmanship so exclusive as to be reserv- 
ed only for Royalty itself. It cannot be 
copied by any manufacturer anywhere in 
the world. Prince William will carry it 
throughout his lifetime, as he follows 
Destiny to become Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Cornwall and eventually King of 
England. 


A PRECISE DUPLICATE — 
NOT AN IMITATION 


Now, as part of this Worldwide Exclusive 
offering, you too can own a PRECISE 
DUPLICATE of the Royal Windsor Cross 
as presented to the Royal Family. Not an 
imitation or even a handsome replica... 
but IDENTICAL in every exquisite detail. 
Only the registration number will differ. 


It has been decreed that only 6,500 of 
these magnificent Royal pieces will ever be 
allowed in Canada as part of a strict, 
worldwide Limited Edition. The very dies 
and even design sheets used to create this 
remarkable Cross have already been: 
marked for destruction. They will NEVER 
BE PRODUCED AGAIN. 


EXQUISITE DETAILING 
PRECIOUS MATERIALS 


Note the regal flourish of the frame, 
fashioned from vermeil (precious Gold over 
Sterling Silver). Clasped inside for all time 
is the inner Cross itself: real Spode bone 
china created from a formula dating to the 
early 1700s. Hand treated with expensive 
underglaze, then meticulously enamelled by 
a Master’s.hand with layers of precious 
Cobalt. Hand painted in the French tra- 
dition, and fired in Spode’s historic kilns 


to a rich, Royal Cobalt Blue. Creation of this monu- 
ment to Royalty took many months — and the exper- 
tise of only Spode’s most practised artisans. What you 
see here, what you can now own, combines precious 
metals, centuries of exquisite china making, expensive 
raw Cobalt, and decades of perfection. On the reverse 
you’ll find the official Spode seal. In addition you will 
receive a hand numbered certificate attesting to the true 
authenticity of the Cross, plus the Limited Edition 
number assigned only to you, its original owner. 


A REMARKABLE GIFT 
Having this rich, exquisite Cross in any collection is 
truly a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. Remember, it’s 
not an imitation or replica of Prince William’s own, 
but IDENTICAL IN EVERY DETAIL. Only the 
registration number differs. Every grain of precious 
Gold and Sterling Silver...every deep crosscut of real 
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Spode bone china layered in expensive 
Cobalt and hand painted in this Royal pat- 
tern... will be PRECISELY as those in the 
Royal Windsor Cross now held in trust for 
Prince William of Wales, future King of 
England. Any collector would love to be 
in the position to own such a coveted 
piece... but only 6,500 Canadians will ever 
have the opportunity. 


UNPREDICTABLE RISE IN 
VALUE 


Experienced collectors know any major 
Royal Event sparks renewed interest...and 
higher values...in treasured collectibles 
associated with the Royal Family. When 
Prince William, on the coronation of 
Prince Charles, becomes Prince of Wales, 
and eventually King of England himself, 
chances are an owner of the Royal 
Windsor Cross won’t be persuaded to part 
with his treasured Royal Windsor Cross at 
ANY PRICE — no matter how many 
times it may have doubled in value. But it 
is attractively priced at $135 right now 

with only 6,500 available in Canada. Will 
yours or your most valued friend’s be one 
of the most coveted collections to include 
one? Who can predict what its value will 
be as Prince William ascends the Throne 
of England? 


A ROYAL SYMBOL OF FAITH 
There has never been such a creation on 
earth as the Royal Windsor Cross. And it 
will NEVER be created again! Choose 
now to own it. Display it in its own hand- 
some, custom-fitted presentation box, or 
wear it as a symbol of the Monarchy, or 
of your faith. But decide quickly: only 
6,500 are available to collectors, and 
orders will be filled on a first-come basis. 
At last: a precise duplicate of a cherished 
Royal possession can be yours. Order now 
before this once-in-a-lifetime Opportunity 
is lost forever! 


c+ THE HOME SHOPPE 
56 BRAMSTEELE RD., UNIT 8 
BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 
L6W 3N4 


(416) 457-9787 


_ aollectibles 
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Cross Specifications: 
6.5 cm (2-1/2’’) 


56 Bramsteele Road, Unit 8, Brampton, Ontario LGW 3N4 


YES, I wish to be one of the few Canadian collectors to own the Royal Windsor Cross for my family and heirs. | understand 
that if not delighted, I may return my order within 14 days for a refund of my purchase price, less $10 shipping, handling 
and registration costs for each Cross ordered. 


STRICT LIMIT OF 2 CROSSES PER HOUSEHOLD 


i Sendme: [11 for $135.00 (12 for $270.00 Includes $10.00 per cross for shipping, handling and insurance. 
Ontario residents add 7% sales tax. 


4.9 cm (1-15/16’’) 

weight 8.3 ¢ 

weight 1.76 g 

Vermeil Chain length 45.5 cm (18-3/16"") 
English Bone China Cross by Spode 

weight 3.5 ¢ 

Comes in custom-fitted Royal Blue velvet 

presentation box with a hand numbered cer- 

tificate of authenticity. 


GUARANTEE 

The Royal Windsor Cross you order is 
guaranteed to be exactly as illustrated and 
manufactured to the exact specifications 
described above. If you are not completely 
delighted with your purchase...you may 
return it, in its original packaging, within 14 PLEASE PRINT: 
days for a complete refund of your purchase j 

price, less $10.00 shipping, handling and 
registration costs for each cross ordered. 
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FOR YOUR RECORDS 
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CRAFTS 


Three Halifax craftspeople offer suggestions 


(and instructions) 


By Pat Lotz 


arbara Robson, an accomplished 

quilter, uses a traditional quilting 

pattern for her ‘‘log-cabin’’ orna- 
ment. Her fabric baskets can be filled 
with candies, holly, popcorn or pot- 
pourri. 


Christmas Heart Basket 

3 pieces Christmas fabric 
ribbon for hanging 

Place edge of pattern A against fold 
of fabric (as indicated), pin and cut, add- 
ing '/4-inch seam allowance. Repeat 
procedure with second piece of fabric. 
Cut pattern B from single layer of third 
piece. Sew small heart to large heart, us- 
ing blind stitch and turning in edge as 
| you go. Pin both large baskets right side 
together and machine stitch all around, 
leaving an opening for turning in the 
handle area. Turn right side out. Clip 
curves and points. Press. Stitch opening 
in handle closed. Fold basket in half and 
stitch together by hand, starting and end- 
ing one inch from handle. Tie ribbon to 
handle. 


Log-Cabin Ornament 

6 pieces of Christmas fabric (3 light, 3 

dark) cut into 7/8 X 7-inch strips 
one 3!/:-inch square of unbleached 

cotton 
one 1!/-inch and one 3!/2-inch square of 

Christmas fabric 
one 3-inch square of thin batting 

A '/s-inch seam allowance is in- 

cluded in all pieces except the batting. 
Carefully mark the centre of unbleached 
cotton square and pin the 1!/4-inch 
Square centred over mark. Work. 
counter-clockwise around the square. 
Place one of the light fabric strips, right 
side down, over centre square, matching 
raw edges. Trim to match. Stitch, using 
'74s-inch seam allowance, through all 
layers. Fold ‘‘log’’ back and pin down. 
Using same fabric, add another log, 
overlapping the first and matching edges 
with the second side of the square. Stitch 
through all layers, fold back and pin. 
Change to a dark fabric and repeat the 
procedure, matching raw edge to the 
third, then the fourth side of square. 
Continue adding strips, counter-clock- 
wise, around the centre, using the same 
technique as for earlier ones, alternating 
light and dark fabric. (There will be 12 
logs at the end. See figure C.) Place log- 





DAVID NICHOLS 











cabin square and 3!/2-inch fabric square 
right sides together and machine stitch 
around three sides. Clip corners and turn 
right side out. Insert batting, and quilt 
through all layers. Sew up fourth side 
and attach ribbon for hanging. 


endy Gray of the Halifax Studio 
School of Pottery has adapted the 
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for decorating your tree 


instructions for two of her ceramic 
Christmas-tree ornaments for use with 
self-hardening clay, available in most 
hobby-supply stores. In addition to the 
clay you’ll need: 

piece of cloth or canvas 

rolling pin 

sharp pointed knife 

scraps of cotton lace (or any lace not too 
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fine in texture) 
scrubbing pad 
small paint brush 
poster or enamel paint 
narrow ribbon 


Lacy Hearts 

On cloth, roll out clay to !/4-inch 
thickness and cut out heart shapes free- 
hand. Position piece of lace over heart 
and gently roll over it with rolling pin to 
impress the pattern. Let clay dry until 
slightly stiff and use a nail to make a 
hole. Leave pieces to completely air dry 
(8 hours or overnight). Sand rough edges 
with scrubbing pad. Apply one or two 
coats of paint. 


Doves 

Roll out clay and, using pattern 
pieces C and D, cut out doves and 
wings. Dampen wing and press to 
dampened body surface. Make a tiny 
ball for eye and press into position. 
When clay is slightly stiff, use nail to 
make hole in position indicated on pat- 
tern. Dry overnight, sand if necessary 
and paint. 


orene Smiley, a 1972 graduate of the 

Nova Scotia College of Art and 
Design, supplies instructions for two of 
the decorations she sells at the N.S. 
Designer Craftsmen’s Christmas fair. 


Beaded Doll 

one ?/4-inch bead 
eighteen '/4-inch beads 
strong thread (linen or quilting) 
white glue 
acrylic paint 
felt in assorted colors 

Cut two 24-inch lengths of thread, 
double and thread loop through 3/4-inch 
bead. Bring loose ends through loop, 
forming a half-knot. Two threads will 
form the arms, two the legs (see figure 
F). Cut 30 circles of felt, one inch in 
diameter. Thread felt circles and !/4-inch 
beads as shown in figure G. Bring arm 
threads around end beads and back 
through felt circles to knot firmly in 
middle of body. Knot the leg threads in 
centre as in arms. Using pattern H, cut 
out hat, glue or sew along dotted line. 
Sew decorative cord in loop to top of 
hat. Glue hat to head. Paint face on 
head. 


Wreath 

Decorative cord for loop 
polyester stuffing 
linen thread 
two 10-inch squares of contrasting fabric 

Mark and cut seven circles, 
3'/4-inches in diameter, from each piece 
of fabric. Run a gathering stitch around 
outside of each circle. Place stuffing in 
centre of circle, pull thread tight and 
knot. Using double length of linen 
thread, join circles together, alternating 
the two fabrics, then knot together to 
form wreath. Tie decorative cord in 
overhand knot around wreath to form 
loop for hanging. ROS 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


Stalking the rare, 
two-headed Big Two 








Is the appearance of the latest fisheries agreements a good or bad 
omen? Or are they, in the end, just a mirage? 


a pair of rare whales. Suddenly, 

mysteriously, after a much- 
remarked absence, in the last week of 
September they were there: Voila, 
federal-provincial agreements on the re- 
organization of the large bankrupt fish 
companies of Newfoundland and the 
Maritimes. 

This startling appearance — the re- 
sult of secret negotiations between Ot- 
tawa and St. John’s even as the two were 
publicly at war, followed quickly by a 
Nova Scotia agreement — has caused 
much excitement but also much uncer- 
tainty. Questions abound: What is the 
nature of these animals? Do they portend 
good or ill? Why that peculiar mist of 
politics surrounding them? Are they, in 
the end, just a mirage? 

First, what are they? Does the roll- 
ing of six companies into two large ones 
constitute a nationalization or a bailout, 
a government takeover or a rescue of pri- 
vate corporations? 

The smaller, independent fish com- 
panies, co-operatives and others say it’s 
a nationalization, and it scares most of 
them to death. The extent of federal and 
provincial involvement, amounting to 
control, raises the fear that the Big Two 
will be favored with quotas and subsi- 
dies, that they will control marketing and 
that, at worst, they will ultimately swal- 
low the independents. 

On the other side there are claims, es- 
pecially by some inshore fishermen, that 
it’s a bailout — a charge reinforced by 
assurances by all governments involved 
that they will sell out their shares in the 
Big Two as soon as these show they can 
stand on their own two feet. The Mari- 
time Fishermen’s Union, for example, 
lashed out at this. It wanted a Crown 
corporation in Nova Scotia that would 
‘*truly operate in the interests of the en- 
tire fishery’ | 

The answer to the question is that it’s 
neither a nationalization nor a bailout. 
Or, if you prefer, it’s both. The re- 
markable peculiarity of these whales is 
that they are two-headed. Contradictory 
as it sounds, they are, or are intended to 
be, government corporations disguised 
as private ones, private companies con- 
trolled by government. This elaborate 
double-masquerade is deliberate, one 
might even say inevitable. It is a solution 
dictated by political forces. 

The federal government could not 


1 Ee appeared almost magically, like 
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create Crown corporations pure and sim- 
ple. The mood of the country, fed up 
with bureaucracy and government defi- 
cits, is too heavily against more govern- 
ment-owned companies. But perhaps 
more important, the American fishing 
industry, eager to have countervailing 
duties slapped on fish imports from 
Canada, might find it easier to convince 
U.S. trade regulators that Canada is un- 
fairly subsidizing its fish exports if Ot- 
tawa owned the companies outright. As 
such, the hybrid nature of the Big Two 
is a response not only to Canadian poli- 
tics, but American as well. 

On the other hand, governments had 
to be involved. They could not simply 
bail out the companies and take no 
equity. A bailout occurred during the 
1974-75 slump in the industry when $150 
million in federal money was spent on 
price supports. This was supposed to tide 
the companies over until better times and 
the problem would be solved. It did tide 
the companies over but didn’t solve the 
problem. Better times brought a frenetic 
expansion in the industry that led directly 
to the present bankruptcies. Another di- 
rect bailout not only would be unjusti- 
fied but would be as unpopular on the 
whole — and as politically risky — asa 
direct nationalization. 

A third option — letting the bank- 
rupt companies shut down and throw 
thousands of people out of work — has 
become one that is hardly thinkable, 
even if we might expect new companies 
to grow amid the wreckage and pick up 
some of the pieces. That this is no longer 
a possibility answers a question that has 
been hovering over the Atlantic fishery 
for decades: Will it be a “‘social’’ or a 
‘‘profitable’’ fishery? That is, will the in- 
dustry employ many more people than 
are required to do the job in order 
to sustain employment and coastal com- 
munities, or will a minimum be em- 
ployed according to the dictates of 
efficiency? 

The answer is that it will be a social 
fishery. This is especially true of New- 
foundland, where fishing is a more diffi- 
cult enterprise than in the Maritimes be- 
cause of a lack of valuable shellfish and 
the perils of climate. The Atlantic fish- 
ery, under the reorganization, will ad- 
vance into the future with far more fish- 
ermen, fish plants and fish plant workers 
than the resource can support — the hope 
being, of course, that better times and ex- 






panded sales will actually provide a non- 
subsidized living for the nearly 100,000 
people who depend on the fishery. 

This is being done in the name of 
maintaining the social fabric of the coast 
and is indeed necessary as long as no al- 
ternative employment is available. Still, 
the ‘‘social’’ fishery has a price: It means 
the industry, on the whole, will not be 
efficient. Yet an efficient, streamlined in- 
dustry under private management is 
what government is promising with the 
Big Two. 

This leads to the big question. The 
political exigencies may be satisfied by 
the hybrid corporations, but what will 
they do to get the industry back on its 
feet? My own fear is that it will do noth- 
ing — just help the industry muddle 
through until the next crisis. 

But the new system does have poten- 
tial — for both good and bad. It will be 
bad if the supercompanies — both of 
which are pretty well the largest in the 
world — turn into great directionless 
blobs, forever stumbling over the contra- 
dictory needs of private and public 
decision-making and hampering the co- 
ops (the United Maritime Fishermen Co- 
operative now becomes the third largest 
fish company on the east coast) and 
smaller companies. , 

It will be good if they succeed in their 
primary task: To expand export sales for 
themselves and the smaller companies. 
It will also be good if they do not become 
big, inert blobs but retain an adjustable 
corporate structure. There’s promise in 
the various governments’ plans to sell off 
their shares. In so doing, alternative 
forms of ownership of boats and plants 
should be tried — ownership by fisher- 
men directly, unions, co-ops. The New- 
foundland NDP sees the possibility of 
eventual community ownership under 
the new management. If any of this 
comes to pass, the Big Two could become 
instruments for a positive decentraliza- 
tion while they maintained the interna- 
tional marketing expertise. 

It should also be remembered that the 
restructuring is only one of two phases in 
the recovery plan. The other phase is the 
essentials of the Kirby report — quality 
upgrading, a marketing council, an adver- 
tising plan, etc. — into which millions will 
also be poured (also tailored to aggravate 
the Americans as little as possible). 

In short, the jury is out on the Big 
Two. All will depend on whether they 
live up to their challenges. It will take 
several years to know for sure whether 
they have. 
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Psst! Want something 
for nothing? You bet 


By Chris Wood, with 
research by Nancy Sears 


“Step right up ladies and gentlemen! 
A winner every time! Two for one! 
Something for nothing! You cannot win 
if you do not play! Step right up!’’ 


™he carny barker’s ratchet-tongued 
come-on was good psychology for 
its time. It’s been improved on by 
the lottos’ slick television manipulations, 
but the message is the same: Never mind 
that the odds always, always favor the 
house. Never mind the statistical cer- 
tainty that the longer you play, the more 
you’ll lose. Lady luck has your name. 
You’re on a roll. Tonight, you are hot! 
The next turn of the wheel is yours. So 
put your money down. 

And we do put our money down. At 
the corner variety store, where we pick 
up a couple of tickets on the weekly 
draw. At the Kiwanis hall, out for bingo 
with the girls. At the mall parking lot, 
where we take the kids to the carnival 
and let them loose with a pocketful of 
quarters. 

We don’t have anything quite 
resembling the pleasure-palaces of 
Nevada and New Jersey in these parts. 
But we do like to bet. Boy, do we ever 
like to bet. This year we’ll put enough 
money down on wagers to balance the 
budgets of the provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia combined. More 
than $500 million. Enough cash to buy 
a small fleet of ocean drilling rigs, build 
two dozen fully-equipped public schools, 
or equip every family in Charlottetown 
with a top-of-the-line Rolls Royce. With 
money over for gas. 

Every Atlantic Canadian, on aver- 
age, will wager $250 this year on games 
of chance. : 

The provincial government lottos run 
through the Atlantic Lottery Corpora- 
tion aren’t the biggest games in town. 
But they do provide, in its most potent 
form, what induces us to throw our 
money away, week after week, on losing 
odds. 

We all want to be another Weldon 
Hicks. 

Hicks works in the fermenting room 
of a Saint John, N.B., brewery. He’s a 
shy, retiring man, a bachelor at age 50. 
Last July, he won $1 million with a $10 
Super Loto ticket. 

Winning a millon hasn’t changed 
Hicks a whole lot. He still works in the 
brewery. Still boards in Saint John and 
goes home weekends to the family place 
at Midgic. ‘‘I never was a big spender,’ 
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he says. ‘‘I don’t intend to be?’ He would 
like to buy his parents a new bungalow. 
And the waitress where he buys break- 
fast every morning says he’s upped his 
tips — from 25 cents to 35. And ‘‘he 
smiles a little more when he drinks his 
coffee.’ 

Most big lotto winners are like Hicks: 
They don’t suddenly quit their jobs, or 
run off to the South Seas. It’s just... 
knowing that you 
could, if you really 
wanted to. 

That’s why we 
gamble $90 million 
a year on tickets for 
A-Plus, the Provin- 
cial, Super Loto 
and 6/49. But the 
same longshot fan- 
tasy is at work 
when we bet $150 
million annually on 
bingo’s colored 
ping pong balls, 
and close to $100 
million on the num- 
ber combinations 
hidden inside 
**punch cards.’ It’s 
why the region’s 10 
parimutuel tracks 
take in $40 million 
a year, and the 
average visitor to 
Sackville Downs 
near Halifax 
wagers more than 
$50 a night on the 
ponies. 

Something for nothing. It’s a fantasy 
that’s far too strong for any mere reces- 
sion to stifle. In the depths of last year’s 
economic plunge, lotto sales soared by 
27%. 

The Big Win isn’t everything, of 
course. Sometimes the game itself has a 
certain appeal. There’s something more 
than a little romantic, for example, in the 
distant thunder of steel-shod hoofs on 
crushed stone. An arcane fascination in 
the art of handicapping a three-year-old 
on breeding, record and the state of the 
track. 

Besides, ‘‘the suspense lasts longer. 
It takes them two minutes to go ’round 
[the track]?’ Jack McAllister, a successful 
New Brunswick businessman, takes in 
every card at Saint John’s Exhibition 
Park Raceway, and sometimes treats 
himself to a weekend away at the 
Meadowlands, or one of the other big 
U.S, tracks. He places his bets according 





! heeled men that used to play all-night 






In Atlantic Canada, we gamble $90 million a year on lottos... 


to a ‘‘system,’ the way most horse 
players do. If he ends the night no more 
than $50 down, he’s happy. ‘‘It’s my 
hobby,’ he says. ‘‘I don’t play cards. I 
don’t play around. I do play the horses?’ 

Horse bettors savor the fact that their 
stake is riding on real, living, steaming, 
straining horseflesh. There’s some of the 
same appeal in betting on major sports 
events. Put a few dollars on the World 
Series or the Stanley Cup, and you 
enliven the tedium of being a mere spec- 
tator. You have money, real money, rid- 
ing on every strike and every missed pass. 

And for sheer nervous adrenalin, few 
activities measure up to late-night, high- 
stakes poker. It appeals to the would-be 
J.R. in us. And to people like the well- 


games at a Halifax hotel. ‘“They never 
bet just a 20)’ one observer says. ‘‘There 
were bundles of 20s, 10s, and fives. They 
would throw in whole bundles’’ Picking 
up a $10,000 pot was routine. 

Bingo, too, offers a certain social 
pleasure. Regina Arseneault, 70, plays 
twice a week, once at a senior citizens’ 
centre, once at a Catholic church hall, 
always with the same circle of friends. 
**T enjoy bingo because it’s a night out. 
You go to bingo and you relax. You 
forget about everything else?’ 

The lottos try to create a similar sense 
of excitement by televising their strictly 
mathematical payoffs, and encourage 
the illusion of involvement with such 
‘*‘play-action’’ games as 6/49. 

But the real kick is the win. The horse 
that comes in at 20 to 1. The $1-million 
Loto. At the very least, the belief every 
steady gambler cherishes: ‘‘In the long 
run, I break even.’’ 
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Maybe in poker, if you’re very good 
and know the probability of every 
combination in the deck. Maybe even on 
the horses, if you’re a better handicap- 
per than the rest of the track regulars. 
Maybe, but probably not. And most cer- 
tainly not on the games that pay off on 
straight mathematical chance: Bingo; the 
lottos; instant-win punch-cards; carnival 
crown and anchors. The longer you play 
any of those, the more you’ll lose. That’s 
how they’re designed. 

Consider the various government lot- 
tos. Of every dollar bet, less than 40 
cents is returned in prizes. The individual 
odds are exactly the same as the collec- 
tive ones. The more you play, the more 
closely the odds limit your wins to a lit- 
tle less than half of what you bet. 

Your chances of becoming the next 
Weldon Hicks to win a million on the 
Super Loto, incidentally, are one in 


...and $150 million annually on bingo’s co 


750,000. Your chances of becoming 
another ‘‘Ginny L,’ are somewhat bet- 
ter — about one in 200. Bob Durning, 
a New Brunswick rehabilitation coun- 
sellor, describes Ginny as a compulsive 
gambler, as hooked on gambling as some 
women are on booze. Her game is five- 
card-draw poker and, Durning says, 
**she’s always looking for a game’’ Like 
most gamblers, she loses more often than 
she wins. And when she runs out of 
money, she’ll throw anything she has 
into the pot, just to stay in the game. 
During one poker binge, Durning recalls, 
‘*she threw the key to a new car into the 
pot — and lost?’ On more desperate 
occasions, she has let it be known that 
her sexual favors were on the table as 
well. 

The compulsion needn’t be quite that 
extreme. One elderly woman, who plays 
bingo every night, spending $300 a 
month from her limited income, admits: 
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lored ping pong balls 


**T often say, ‘No, I’m going to stop? But 
I always go back’ 

Dr. Naveed Akhtar, director of foren- 
Sic services at Dartmouth’s Nova Scotia 
Hospital, says gambling is like an addic- 
tion. ‘‘I’ve come across people, some 
very successful people, who have des- 
troyed themselves, their families, their 
property. They’re very tragic stories?’ 

Persuading people to suspend logic, 
and bet against the odds on a fantasy of 
easy money, requires a mild form of 
brainwashing. 

Old-time carny masters arrange their 
caravans so that you have to pass the 
games on the way to the rides, and again 
on the way back out. All along the mid- 
way, barkers chant hypnotically about 
*‘a winner every time.’ 

The Atlantic Lottery Corporation is 
somewhat more scientific. It’s probably 
no coincidence that Atlantic Loto’s mar- 





keting director is a trained psychologist, 
with a budget of more than $4 million 
a year. Saturation television spots drive 
home the curious doublethink notion 
that betting against the house’s odds will 
‘‘improve our chances,’ and reassure us 
that ‘‘everyone does it’’... ‘‘We’re all 
playing A-Plus:’Full-page strip cartoons 
introduce us painlessly to the more com- 
plicated 6/49 game. 

The point of it all, as the manager of 
the Western Canada Lottery Foundation 
(the Prairies’ equivalent of Atlantic Lot- 
to) candidly admitted in a recent issue of 
Public Gaming Magazine, is to turn 
lotto-playing into a ‘‘habit’’ Sort of like 
smoking. Or drinking. 

And as any psychiatrist worth his 
couch knows, nothing is so habit-form- 
ing as an occasional and unpredictable 
reward. Weldon Hicks spent as much as 
$70 a week on lotto tickets before his big 
win. He’s still buying. 
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There’s always been plenty of scope 
for private initiative in serving our 
half-billion-dollar gambling habit. At an 
educated guess, more than half the 
money played in the region goes to 
games run purely for private profit. And 
the profits can be huge. ‘‘It wouldn’t be 
hard to make a million dollars a year,’ 
out of a medium-sized bingo hall in Hali- 
fax or Dartmouth, estimates St. Les 
Pregitzer, the RCMP’s gaming specialist 
in the region. Of the $70 million New- 
foundlanders spent on instant-win 
**punch-cards”’ in 1980, the card’s distri- 
butors creamed off about $7 million. 

Government regulations, aimed at 
directing gambling profits into charities 
or provincial treasuries, have had minor 
successes. Regulations that limit prizes 
have put several private bingo operators 
out of business in Nova Scotia. 


Ottawa passed jurisdiction over most 
forms of gambling to the provinces in 
1970. Now, in theory, the provinces regu- 
late lottos, casinos, carnies and bingo 
halls. And any commercial game oper- 
ating without a provincial permit is 
breaking the Canada Criminal Code. But 
only two Atlantic provinces have set up 
the machinery to issue permits. 

Nova Scotia set up a lotteries 
commission almost immediately, though 
it didn’t get around to cracking down on 
commercial bingos until the 1980s. 
Newfoundland activated its lotteries 
commission only this year. Prince Ed- 
ward Island still hasn’t bothered. In New 
Brunswick, a lotteries commission exists 
on paper, but hasn’t issued any guide- 
lines. Some are expected in the new year, 
but it hardly matters. The province isn’t 
going to hire anyone to enforce its new 
rules. 7 

‘‘Gambling enforcement is a very low 
priority in most areas,’ .Pregitzer con- 
cedes. ‘‘It’s on a par with prostitution or 
pornography.’ 

The comparision is apt. If prostitu- 
tion is the oldest profession, gambling is 
the oldest diversion. Like sex, it satisfies 
something primeval in the human 
psyche. And like sex, it can lead us into 
deep and dangerous waters, where 
compulsion overcomes reason. 

That is probably why we have such 
a lingering unease about gambling, and 
why we tend to cover our urge to gam- 
ble with the dress of moral rectitude. The 
Halifax couple, long-since retired, who 
ran those 50-cent hockey and baseball 
pools so popular in the 1950s, also raised 
roses for the sick and shut-in, and for- 
bade visitors to smoke in their fasti- 
diously tidy bungalow. In the 1980s, 
we’ve turned the gaming wheels and 
bingo machines over to charity. 

The truth of the matter, though, is 
still in the barker’s sing-song: ‘“Two-for- 
one, ladies and gentlemen. A winner on 
every spin of the wheel. Step up and play 
... It’s the age-old illusion of some- 
thing for nothing. An illusion we’ll spend 
a million dollars chasing in the next 18 
hours alone, and never, ever catch. B 
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Lightstone kvetches and suffers in The Tin Flute 


The Tin Flute’s a bust but 
The Wars ts polished, if pat 








One down for Gabrielle Roy. One up for Timothy Findley 


Reviews by Martin Knelman 


ilm history illustrates the point that 
literary classics more often than not 
resist well-intentioned efforts to 
transpose them to the screen. Great 
novels have their own internal logic, and 
when you lose Tolstoy’s or Faulkner’s 
voice and way of seeing, and the 
characters’ thought processes, there’s 


always the danger of stripping away 


everything that made the original great, 
so what’s left seems empty and ordinary. 
(Dickens is an exception; his works in- 
vite dramatization, and several good 
movies have been made from them.) 
Second-rank literature, such as The 
Maltese Falcon, frequently inspires bet- 
ter movies than first-rank literature. 
There’s nothing more tiresome or embar- 
rassing than a movie that seems oppres- 
sively ‘‘literary.’’ 

Gabrielle Roy wasn’t Tolstoy or 
Faulkner, and when you examine the 
ludicrous ineptness of the new movie 
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based on The Tin Flute, it’s less than 
honest to pretend that the problem 
doesn’t have something to do with the 
Original material. Like Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, The Tin Flute falls into the special 
category of ‘‘Not Good, but Important.’’ 
After all the years of being told it’s a 
Canadian literary classic, it may be im- 
possible to see it simply as an interesting 
first novel which, for various reasons 
having to do with sociology and cultural 
history, became historically significant. 
This saga of a downtrodden French- 
Canadian family living on the edge of 
poverty and psychological desperation in 
the early 1940s has heavy doses of 
masochism and sentimentality, and it has 
a Dickensian social conscience without 
Dickens’ ebullience and wit. But 
whatever one’s reservations, Gabrielle 
Roy had her own view of the world, and 
one never doubts her authenticity or in- 
tegrity. In effect, she insisted that atten- 
tion must be paid (to borrow a phrase 


from the noble wife in Death of a 
Salesman). For the first time, Roy 
elevated the plight of those trapped in the 
grim realities of French Canada’s lower 
depths to a matter of international 
literary importance. She made her début 
just at the time when concern for the 
poor was an article of literary faith 
(Steinbeck was in; Fitzgerald was out), 
and by winning the most coveted prizes 
in both France and Canada, she changed 
the way Quebec was seen by educated 
people in France and English Canada. 

It’s probably. impossible to give a 
contemporary movie audience a sense of 
what this book meant when it was 
published in the 1940s but there’s no ex- 
cuse for turning The Tin Flute into the 
crude, ludicrous soap opera that has 
reached the screen. Claude Fournier, who 
directed it, is best known for a Quebec 
sex comedy, Two Women in Gold, which 
was one the most profitable movies ever 
made in Canada, and he’s way out of his 
league here. : 

No doubt at the Moscow Film 
Festival, where Marilyn Lightstone won 
a special prize offered by the Commit- 
tee of Soviet Women for her perfor- 
mance as Rose Anna Lacasse, the saintly 
matriarch, The Tin Flute was seen as an 
exposé of what capitalist society does to 
ordinary people. But how was it possi- 
ble for the audience at the Montreal Film 
Festival to sit through this movie in 
solemn appreciation? At the screening I 
attended, a small group shrieked with 
laughter. And no wonder. Without 
Gabrielle’s Roy’s point of view or nar- 
rative style, and without any historical 
context, the material becomes an absurd 
soap opera. The script (credited to Four- 
nier and producer Marie-José Raymond, 
with additional writing by B. A. 
Cameron) is full of thuddingly terrible 
lines, which have a way of becoming in- 
advertently hilarious. 

As Florentine, the naive waitress who 
falls in love with a cad and then marries 
an unsuspecting soldier from a prosper- 
ous family to escape scandal and 
poverty, Mireille Deyglun is caught in a 
hopeless situation, because the film- 
makers haven’t found a way to present 
the character’s sexual naiveté without 
turning it into a joke. As her seducer, 
Pierre Chagnon is villainous enough to 
induce giggling fits. Michel Forget as her 
father, an unemployed dreamer, gives the 
sort of performance that makes one wish 
the character had thought of suicide an | 
hour earlier in the proceedings, and as 
her mother, Marilyn Lightstone kvetches 
and suffers (often in front of her sewing 
machine) with such relentless intensity 
that when her husbnd remarks that she 
has endured so much without ever com- 
plaining, you want to shake him and ask 
what the hell he’s talking about. The best 
performances are given by the rats who 
keep reminding us of the social conditions 
in which these people find themselves. 
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chable: electronic 
telephone company. 


Envoy 100 


With Envoy 100 electronic 
messaging, nothing stops your 
message from reaching its 
destination. Not busy phone lines, 
not long lunches, not time zone 
differences. 

Envoy 100 enables you to reach 
your customers, suppliers and 
associates at your convenience, 
even when they’re not in to 
take your call. And once they’ve 
returned, you can be notified of 
the exact time and date they read 
your message. 

So instead of wasting time 
trying again and again to reach 
someone, you Can improve your 
productivity by only having to 
send your message once. 

Naturally, you too can be sent 
messages whether you're in or 
out. Which means you don’t have 
to wait around for orders, reports 
and other vital information. 

And because that information 
arrives in the form of a written 
message, it’s bound to be a clearer, 
more organized expression of the 
facts. 





All you need to use this service 
is a standard office terminal. In 
fact, you can even use a portable 
terminal on business trips or for 
working at home. 

Because, unlike more limited 
electronic messaging services, 
Envoy 100 can be used absolutely 
any place in Canada where 
there’s a terminal and a telephone. 

Which is particularly appro- 
priate since Envoy 100 is provided 
by your telephone company. 

Envoy 100 also lets you use our 
EnvoyPost electronic mail service 
to send letters from your terminals 
to millions of Canadian addresses 
by the same business day. 

What may surprise you is that 
Envoy 100 will actually reduce 
your communications costs. And 
you only pay for it as you use it. 

So find out more about Envoy 100, 
the largest electronic messaging 
service of its type that’s available 
nationwide. With Envoy 100, being 
out of the office no longer means 
being out of reach. 

For a free brochure on Envoy 100 
Call toll free 


1-800-267-4747 
(112-800-267-4747 in B.C). 


Nationwide business communications 
from your telephone company. 


Maritime Tel & Tel * NBTel 
Newfoundland Telephone . Island Tel 








It’s time to stake your claim 
in Atlantic Canada’s great 





tomorrows. sis 
Reach this growth market... Now! 
Whether your current 


position is market entry, or 
market expansion, we can 
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THE ATLANTIC ECONOMY IN 1983: 


Mixed reviews 


There is a dizzying array of opinions 
currently in circulation concerning the 
state of the North American economy. 
Some analysts and politicians argue that 
the recovery is well under way. Indeed, 
the American ambassador on a recent 
visit to Atlantic Canada boasted that a 
10.9 per cent growth rate for the U.S. 
economy in the last quarter of 1983 
would endure, and played down critics 
who have expressed concern about the 
stability of the recovery. 

Other observers have pointed to 
continuing high unemployment, and 
at levelling off in the rate of improve- 
ment in some indicators, such as re- 
tail spending and housing starts, as 
evidence that the recovery is at best 
very weak. 

The true picture will only emerge in 
hindsight, but is probably somewhere 
between these two extremes. Certainly, 
there is a recovery under way, but it will 
not be strong enough to pull all unem- 
ployed resources and industrial capacity 
back to work. In particular, we are un- 
likely to see a return to strong real 
growth rates in the order of 3 or 4 per 
cent which characterized the Canadian 
economy for most of the 1970s. In addi- 
tion, the recovery may not be strong 
enough to allow durable improvement in 
Atlantic Canada. 


Retail sales and housing starts improve 

Consumer spending in the shape of 
retail trade has traditionally been an im- 
portant motivation to growth in the 
Atlantic economy. For much of 1983 
there was a substantial increase in the 
total value of retail sales in the region, 
especially for so-called big-ticket items 
(also known as consumer durables) such 
as motor vehicles and household ap- 
pliances and furniture. 


atlantic provinces 
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Note 

The information on which this sup- 
plement is based was assembled in late 
October and early November to meet a 
deadline for submission for publication 
on November 7. It reflects the most re- 
cent and accurate data available. The na- 
ture of the economic beast, however, may 
mean that statistics especially become out 
of date rather quickly. Please bear this in 
mind as you read the supplement. 
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Since this early surge in spending, 
consumer activity has levelled off. This 
may reflect several factors, such as con- 
tinuing high unemployment contributing 
to a decline in total real disposable in- 
come (the amount of spending money 
available after taxes and so on). There 
is also evidence that much of the increase 
in spending was financed by savings, and 
this traditionally has not been a bot- 
tomless pit. 

Residential housing construction also 
moved sharply upwards early in the year. 
Lower interest rates and generous gov- 
ernment incentives for new home-build- 
ing were largely responsible. Since the in- 
centives have expired, and as the interest 
rate ticked upwards slightly, this early in- 
crease in activity has not been main- 
tained at the same level. 


What do we make of a surplus in trade? 

Some analysts have also argued a sur- 
plus in merchandise trade will stand the 
country and this region in good stead in 
strengthening the recovery. This may be 
misleading. Our export position looks 
strong because demand for these exports 
went down much less than our demand 
for imports. 

For example, the tonnage of export 
cargo shipped through Saint John de- 
clined by 45 per cent to the end of July 
1983 compared to the same period a year 
earlier. As import demand is likely to in- 
crease quite rapidly, it will probably 
outstrip the rate of growth of export 
shipments, particularly as American 
recovery slows down somewhat. 

While a strongly paced recovery is 
not in the cards, the spirit of enthusiasm 
which was encouraged by retail sales 
spending is likely to be replaced by more 
stable growth, albeit at lower rates. The 
gradual reduction in inventories, and 
higher rates of capacity utilization at 
many regional plants should encourage 
much-needed investment. The major 


Council is an independent, non- 

profit, non-partisan research insti- 
tute which has given commentary on, 
and analysis of, the Atlantic economy 
since 1953. This supplement represents 
the latest in a series of annual reviews of 
conditions in the Atlantic region. 

In its role as educator, advocate and 
critic, APEC also undertakes other 
publishing enterprises, including regular 
Newsletters (eight times a year) and 
quarterly reports (four times a year). 
These publications are available by 
subscription to APEC. Occasional 
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concern at the moment is the timing of 
this trend. Many of Atlantic Canada’s 
most important industries, such as pulp 
and paper and the fishery, face intract- 
able problems which will deter any deci- 
sion to expand or modernize plants. 
The massive size of government de- 
ficits, at both provincial and federal 
levels, precludes much public spending 
apart from that already committed. 
There can be little encouragement for 
recovery, therefore, from this source. 


1983 performance 

Canadian gross national product in. 
real terms (the sum total of what we pro- 
duce as goods and services making allow- 
ance for inflation) is expected to grow by 
about 2.7 per cent in 1983. This itself will 
be a vast improvement from the 5 per 
cent decline registered for 1982. This na- 
tional performance masks quite wide 
variations, however, from province to 
province. 

Newfoundland is expected to see 
rather poor growth in 1983 as its major 
industries (forest products, fish pro- 
ducts, and iron ore) are still beset by 
recession and soft markets. Nova Scotia, 
on the other hand, will be a national 
leader due to a relatively more diverse 
economic base, and buoyancy due to off- 
shore oil and gas exploration. New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
will fall somewhere between these two 
extremes. 

Canada has performed relatively well 
in comparison with other major indus- 
trialized nations. In such areas as im- 
proving real income, reducing inflation, 
increasing sales, and generating jobs, 
both Canada and the United States are 
in the vanguard. Whether this can be 
maintained, especially in the Atlantic 
region, and whether the most serious 
problem of long-term structural unem- 
ployment can be solved thereby, will be 
the test for 1984 and beyond. is 





publications summarize extensive 
research into topics of immediate or deep 
concern to Atlantic Canadians. APEC is 
almost unique in the region in being able 
to speak for the entire region, and pro- 
vide a unifying voice. 

If you enjoy this supplement you 
may be interested in more details both 
about the Council itself and subscribing 
to its services. Call or write: 


Atlantic Provinces Economic Council 
5121 Sackville Street, Suite 500 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 1K1 
(902) 422-6516 
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Ithough 
Systemhouse 
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many different industries and 
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projects, the fact remains that 
all along we have been in one 
business and one business 
alone... the business of 
successfully and cost-effectively 
applying computer-based 
solutions to information 
management problems.” 
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ISSUES IN THE ATLANTIC E 


A preface to 
the Macdonald 
Commission 


Every few decades a purge to the 
Canadian economy comes along in the 
form of a Royal Commission. The most 


recent is the Royal Commission on the 
Economic Union and Development Pro- 


spects for Canada, perhaps better known — 


as the Macdonald Commission after its 
chairman. 

The work of the Commission will be 
spread over three years before a final 
report emerges, and includes much 
analysis of the economic structure of the 
nation and its regions, and two rounds 
of public hearings across the country. 

The Commission begins its work at 
a particularly critical time for the Atlan- 
tic region. 

All four provincial governments are 
faced with reducing appreciable ac- 
cumulated debt at a time when revenues 
from both their own sources and the 


federal government are declining. There 
are other changes in the works which af- | 


fect cherished federal regional develop- 
ment policies. (In this last respect, 
regional development policies largely 
emerged from the last major Royal 
Commission on the Canadian economy, 


the Gordon Commission which reported 


in 1957.) 

There are many problems facing the 
Atlantic economy in the early 1980s, but 
three stand out as of paramount impor- 


tance. These are investment, unem- 


ployment, and low productivity. All are 
interrelated in very many complex ways, 
and each is examined briefly in this 
article. 


Investment 

The resource-based economy of the 
Atlantic provinces means the region suf- 
fers more than other parts of Canada 
from seasonal and cyclical fluctuations, 
particularly those surrounding changes 
in demand in major markets. Govern- 
ment policy since the late 1960s has been 
largely to diversify this economic base by 
stimulating investment, particularly in 
manufacturing. This was largely 
prompted by the fact that, in the 
mid-1960s, investment per capita was 
well below the national average. Many 


government incentives were directed 
towards manufacturing industries in the ~ 


early 1970s under such programs as the 
Regional Development Incentives Act. 

Federal spending under these pro- 
grams peaked in 1970-71, and indeed in- 
vestment per capita in Atlantic manufac- 
turing climbed to 129 per cent of the na- 


‘tional average compared, for example, 


with 57 per cent in 1965. Since that time, 
however, there has been substantial 
decline in this indicator, to about 59 per 
cent of the Canadian average in 1981. In 
effect, there has been no improvement 
in manufacturing investment in the. 
region vis-a-vis the national picture since 
1965S. 

Total investment, including primary, 
construction and tertiary sectors, has in 
fact declined from 83 per cent of the 
Canadian average on a per capita basis 
in 1965 to 69 per cent in 1981. Once 
again, this figure surged to a level of 93 
per cent in 1970-71 before dropping 
back. There is little remaining from this 
surge in the early 1970s, as many big pro- 
jects, such as Clairtone in Nova Scotia 
and Bricklin in New Brunswick, subse- 
quently failed. Many jobs created in the 
first place did not survive, and there has 
been little in the way of extra capital in- 
vestment in the region since the 
mid-1960s. 


Unemployment 

Historically, unemployment rates in 
the Atlantic region have been higher than 
the national average. This has applied 
both in good times and bad. In 1972, for 
example, the national unemployment rate 
stood at 6.2 per cent of the labour force 
compared to a rate of 7.6 per cent in 
Atlantic Canada. In 1982, these rates were 


11 per cent and 14.4 per cent respectively. 


The unemployment rate for the 
region also masks large variation be- 
tween different parts of the region. In 
Nova Scotia, for example, the provincial 
average in mid-1983 was 11.8 per cent, 
but the average for Cape Breton was 17.2 
per cent. The provincial average in New 
Brunswick was 13.9 per cent, in north- 
eastern New Brunswick it was 18.3 per 
cent. Extreme examples are found in 
Newfoundland, where the rural west 
coast has an alarming one in five people 
out of work compared to an already sub- 
stantial provincial average of 17.6 
per cent. 

There are further variations hidden 
behind these average figures. The un- 
employment rate for young males (be- 
tween 15 and 24 years old) is much 
higher than the average, both in the 
region and nationally. In Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick it reaches rates of 
43 and 37 per cent respectively. The na- 
tional average is 27 per cent. 

Why are so many unemployed? This 
is due partly to a more rapid growth in 
numbers in the labour force during the 
1970s. While new job creation has been 
considerable, many of these jobs have ap- 
peared in resource-based and service sec- 
tors which may operate only seasonally. 
There are claims also that Unemployment 
Insurance has encouraged people to re- 
main in the region who may otherwise 
have moved to other regions to find 
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work. This applies especially to low- 
income, low-skilled workers. 

The costs of such high unemploy- 
ment are considerable. Unemployment 
insurance payments per capita in 1981 
were $199 for Canada as a whole, but 
were much higher in Atlantic Canada. 
There they ranged from a low of $282 
in Nova Scotia to a high of $519 in New- 
foundland. Higher unemployment also 
contributes to lower earned income as a 
proportion of total personal income. As 
a proportion of the national average, 
earned income in Atlantic Canada 
ranged from a low of 54 per cent in New- 
foundland to a high of 74 per cent in 
Nova Scotia. Consumer spending is re- 
duced correspondingly. Lower incomes 
also result in lower tax revenues. Most 
importantly, unemployment means a 
loss of human resources. Recent studies 
by the Economic Council of Canada re- 
veal that spells of unemployment in 
Atlantic Canada end, in more than 50 
per cent of cases, with workers being dis- 
couraged by lack of work and leaving the 
labour force. 


Productivity 

Spells of unemployment also mean 
that labour skills deteriorate and this, in 
turn, contributes to low levels of produc- 
tivity. This is not solely an Atlantic re- 
gion problem, but is frequently be- 
moaned at the national level. At present, 
there is great attention to new types of 
technology that are revolutionizing in- 
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dustry around the world. There are fears 
that Canada has missed the boat in this 
respect, and this compounds problems of 
low productivity because of low levels of 
investment, little emphasis on research 
and development, and the generally 
lower skill levels of Canadian workers. 

This is of particular concern in the 
Atlantic region, where research and dev- 
elopment spending, per capita invest- 
ment, and education and skill levels of 
workers all tend to be lower than the na- 
tional average. What translates to a ma- 
jor problem at the national level becomes 
a critical situation at the Atlantic level. 


Questions for the Macdonald 
Commission 

e Are present federal programs ade- 
quate to stimulate investment, or do we 
need a radical restructuring of the tax 
system to direct investment to particular 
areas? 

e Is the situation of unemployment 
benefits as an integral part of personal 
income in the region acceptable, or is it 
merely creating a ‘‘dependence’’ mental- 
ity, particularly among young people? 

e Is emigration to find work 
elsewhere the only way to solve 
unemployment? 

e Do recent reductions in federal 
allotments for post-secondary education 
mean that inadequate labour skills will 
be eroded even further? 

e How do we stimulate entrepre- 
neurship and investment? 
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TRADE: 


The stimulus 
for further 
growth 


Trade occurs basically because we 
cannot produce all the things we need as 
cheaply as other regions or other coun- 
tries. Equally, there are some things we 
can produce better than others. Logi- 
cally, therefore, it makes sense to trade 
what we can produce better for those 
things we would like, but cannot produce 
so well ourselves. 

Of course, this theory underlying 
trade is not always allowed to work 
without being interrupted. A variety of 
institutional mechanisms, such as tariffs 
and quotas, have been introduced osten- 
sibly to protect domestic industries and 
jobs against cheap foreign imports, and 
the early 1980s see a disturbing trend to 
increase the number of these so-called 
barriers to trade. 

A region such as Atlantic Canada (in- 
deed, a nation such as Canada) must 
learn very quickly to export most of its 
production of goods. There is a small in- 
ternal market as the population is small 
and cannot hope to absorb all the re- 
gion’s production. Much larger markets 
exist outside the region, in such places 
as Europe and the United States. And the 
region is very well located to ship to the 
most important foreign buyers. 































Export trade: A primer 

The decade of the 1970s has, indeed, 
seen great strides in growth of exports 
from Atlantic Canada to foreign mar- 
kets. Traditional types of exports, such 
as forest products and fish products, 
have expanded, and have been joined by 
other types of goods, such as electrical 
power from Labrador and New Bruns- 
wick, tires from Nova Scotia, and a wide 
variety of food products from through- 
out the region. 

Forest products remain the most im- 
portant single source of export earnings 
in the region, and brought in more than 
$1.3 billion in 1982. Fish products are 
also very important, and were worth 
more than $1 billion in 1982. Much of 
the expansion in sales of fish to foreign 
buyers has occurred since Canada ex- 
tended its exclusive economic manage- 
ment zone to a distance of 200 nautical 
miles offshore in 1977. 

Total exports in 1982 to foreign coun- 
tries were worth almost $4.5 billion, but 
even this impressive figure does not com- 
pare to the almost $5 billion in exports 
in 1981. The recession which started in 
1981 has severely eaten into export earn- 
ings, particularly for raw materials or 
for so-called semi-finished products such 
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e A decade of growth since 1971 came to a shuddering 
halt in 1982 as exports from Atlantic Canada fell prey 
to global recession 


e Performance by Atlantic provinces over the first two- 
thirds of 1983 generally reflects slowish recovery in 
major export markets around world. 





as woodpulp, minerals, mineral ores and 
concentrates, and electricity. ‘‘Semi- 
finished’’ here means that the exports are 
destined to enter the productive process 
to be made into other end products (for 
final sale to consumers or businesses) in 
other parts of the world. 

The export of raw materials or semi- 
finished products means that much of 
the value added to regional resources 
goes to line the pockets of manufacturers 
who live in other countries, rather than 
staying in Atlantic Canada. For exam- 
ple, iron ore mined in Labrador is ship- 
ped to a steel mill in the American mid- 
dle west. Here it is made into steel, and 
may be sold again by the steel mill to an 
auto manufacturer. He further turns the 
steel, and other materials, into an auto- 
mobile which then is sold to the final 
buyer. 

At each stage of this process there is 
a value-added component, and this tends 
to increase the further the iron is turned 
into finished product. It is clear, there- 
fore, that only a small part of the final 
value-added (the finished automobile) 
actually stays in Labrador as payment 
for its resource. 


The low-value, high-bulk syndrome 

A disturbingly high proportion of 
Atlantic Canada’s exports are in the low 
value, high bulk category (raw materials, 
or semi-finished goods). This also means 
that they carry only limited costs of 
transportation before it becomes too ex- 
pensive to ship them. In general, the 
lower the value, and the higher the bulk, 
the closer the production of an item must 
be to final market. 





It also follows from this that the 
more end products (final consumer 
items) that can be produced within At- 
lantic Canada, the more distant markets 
that can be served competitively. An ex- 
ample could involve two of the region’s 
major products, newsprint and tires. 
Newsprint, a semi-finished product 
which is produced in Atlantic Canada is 
mostly sold in the eastern United States. 
Outside this region, it has difficulty com- 
peting with other producers. Tires pro- 
duced in Nova Scotia, however, are sold 
in a much wider market all over North 
America. By being able to spread out the 
market over a wider area tire manufac- 
turers are better able to withstand reduc- 
tions in demand, and to survive down- 
turns in- economic conditions. 


1983 export performance 

All four provinces, in 1983, have con- 
tinued a slide which began in 1981 in the 
value of their exported products, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
In this province, a contract to export 
evaporated milk to Algeria from a Char- 
lottetown plant meant that 1982 exports 
were considerably higher than 1981 ex- 
ports. To the end of August in 1982, val- 
ue of Island exports amounted to almost 
$63 million, and the same period in 1983 
has seen only a slight decline to about 
$61.5 million. 

Over the same time period, value of 
exports from the other three provinces 
has declined. For Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick, this reflects continuing 
difficulty in major resource sectors, such 
as minerals, forest products, and fish 
products. In Nova Scotia, better perfor- 
mances in food exports and semi- 
finished products have not been suffi- 
cient to offset declines in other exports 
such as rail-cars and steel rails. 

Given a relatively small internal 
market within the region, Atlantic 
Canada must export to grow. More im- 
mediately, export growth is a vital part 
of recovery from recession. The perfor- 
mance in 1983 to date has not been out- 
standing in this respect, and for some 
parts of the region 1984 may only bring 
marginal improvements. In general, 
however, all exports are likely to grow 
basically in line with overall economic 
conditions in North America. ne 
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Itook care of that years ago. 





Exactly. The children were starting high develops in accordance with your wishes. 
school, you were paying off a mortgage When you do look over your Will, 
and thinking about a career change. Lots remember us. The Canadian Cancer 
of things were different then. Society needs your bequest. The 

Now, the children are finishing school, Marathon of Hope laid the foundation 
the house Is yours, and you're in solid with for new research inconceivable a few 
the company. But your Will hasn't changed years ago, but to keep it going, we need 
to reflect all of this. your help. 

This is the time to get everything Then, one of these days, we'll win the 
Straight. To incorporate all your plans into a fight against cancer. 


document that guarantees that everything 
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INFLATION 


Interest rates 
and public 
finance 


Changes in interest rates have domi- 
nated economic performance since the 
end of the 1970s. Record high levels in 
1981 played a major part in encourag- 
ing the recession which began in the se- 
cond half of that year, and though they 
are much lower now, even the slightest 
movement upwards sends shivers 
through the economy. 

The reason interest rates went so high 
was, according to economic policy 
makers, to limit spending and thereby 
control public enemy number one, infla- 
tion. The cost of this control has been 
high in terms of jobs, falling industrial 
production, and bankruptcies. 

There have been strides in controlling 
inflation, however. At the beginning of 
1983 the rate of increase of the Con- 
sumer Price Index stood at almost 9 per 
cent for Canada as a whole. By the third 
quarter the rate of increase was down to 
a much more respectable 5 per cent. 

Regional performance varied around 
this national average. The rate of in- 
crease in Prince Edward Island was 
lower than the national average, but 
quite hefty increases in certain items, 
especially provincial taxes, kept the rate 
quite high in the other three provinces. 
Indeed, much of the upward pressure on 
prices in 1983 has come from those 
prices which have, in varying degrees, 
some measure of government regulation. 


The problem of ‘‘real’’ interest rates 

This quite impressive performance in 
reducing inflation has occurred as in- 
terest rates themselves have stayed relat- 
ively stable, in the 11 or 12 per cent 
range. This affects something called the 
‘‘real prime interest rate,’ or more sim- 
ply actual interest rates adjusted for in- 
flation. This real interest rate has, in 
fact, been increasing since the beginning 
of 1983 as inflation rates have fallen. 

Many observers feel this real interest 
rate remains too high, and may be stif- 
ling the North American recovery. Cen- 
tral banks on the other hand argue that 
it is necessary to keep actual interest 
rates well above the rate of inflation to 
prevent inflation from increasing again. 
They argue that economic growth may 
therefore occur at a slower pace, but will 
be more durable and stable. They do this 
by controlling the amount of money 
released into circulation. 

This means that the outlook for in- 
terest rates depends to a large extent on 
growth in the money supply as regulated 
by central banks. If the record in this 
respect as established in 1983 is anything 
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e The rate of inflation is vastly improved, and interest 
rates have stablized at lower levels than in recent 
months. 


e ‘‘Real’’ interest rates remain rather high, however, 
possibly due to conscious monetary policy 


e Public debt remains a most serious problem, which 
may affect interest rates over the next few years. 


to go by, 1984 could see interest rates 
decline very gradually as monetary tar- 
gets are met. 

The unknown factor in this complex 
equation is the effect of massive govern- 
ment deficits on interest rates. During 
the past two years, public sector finan- 
cial requirements were well within the 
reach of lending agencies because de- 
mand for money from the private sec- 
tor was relatively weak as recession took 
hold. As recovery proceeds in 1984, 
private demands for money will increase 
and could create intense competition for 
a limited amount of funds. 


The extent of public debt 

It is generally accepted that a 
relatively weak economic performance in 
the Atlantic region severely hampers 
provincial goals of reducing the ac- 


COMPARISON OF THE 
BANK RATE TO THE 


ANNUAL RATE OF 


INFLATION FOR CANADA 


Monthly 


“7 Bank Rate (1) 


Annual 
Rate 
Of 
Inflation (2) 
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1982 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Note: 1 The Prime Rate charged by the Bank of Canada to 
Chartered Banks at end of month. 


2 The monthly annual percentage change for the Consumer 


Price Index. 








cumulated debt. The extent of this debt 
is sobering, and amounted to about $10 
billion by 1982. Fond hopes that this 
debt could be reduced by royalties from 
offshore hydrocarbon production are 
receding as world oil prices have 
dropped. 

The governments of the four Atlan- 
tic provinces all have their debt prob- 
lems. Budgets brought down in the 
spring by three of four provinces aimed 
to reduce these debts by an increased 
pace of economic activity. This would 
increase revenues by such means as per- 
sonal and corporate taxation. 

New Brunswick, however, alone 
among the provinces appears to have 
taken a much more radical stand in re- 
ducing its public debt. This province re- 
gards the budget deficits as a structural 
rather than a temporary problem, and 
economic recovery 
alone, therefore, will 
not solve the prob- 
lem. Spending must 
be reduced and rev- 
enue _ increased. 
Other, equally un- 
palatable proposals 
such as user fees on 
health services were 
also introduced. To 
date, these measures 
in New Brunswick 
have not reduced ac- 
cumulated debt. 

Newfoundland 
also indicated that 
since its spring 
budget there has 
been no improve- 
ment in reducing 
debt as expenditures 
have increased at a 
faster rate than rev- 
enues. Prince Ed- 
ward Island has 
warned that sterner 
things will follow if 
current budgetry 
strategies do not 
work. 

A stronger econ- 
omic performance in 
Nova Scotia than 
elsewhere may re- 
duce deficits some- 
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AND PROMOTIONAL PROGRAMS 
what as revenues improve. The magni- IN THE MARITIMES WITH 


tude of this improvement, however, will 
depend on post-budget expenditure deci- 
sions most of which will not be known 


until a much later date. PRINTING DEDICATED 


Limited options 

The apiians facing the provinces are To EXCELLENCE. 
limited, therefore. Capacity to increase 
revenues by increasing taxes is con- 
strained by the fact that the region is 
already one of the most highly taxed in 
Canada. As already mentioned, in- 
creased revenues from improved econ- 
omic performance will be rather slow in 
coming. The deficit of the federal gov- 
ernment means that it is restricted 
in the amount of money it can dispense 
to the provinces in the form of equaliza- 
tion payments, or payments for health 
care and post-secondary education. 

One option remains: to reduce spen- 
ding. This will affect the level of govern- 
ment services, and the trend towards in- 
troducing user fees for certain of these 
services is becoming stronger. Public sec- 
tor wages are also being restrained. 

The success of all these measures 
depends largely on public acceptance of 
the measures. It appears, however, that 
all four provincial governments, and 
therefore residents of the region, are in | as ene 
for several years of very tight belts. & By putting the city and office 

far behind we bring minds closer 


to the business on your agenda. 


We’re White Point Beach 
Lodge — meeting and conference 
centre in a refreshing, 


stimulating and rustic setting. White Point Beach 


Only an hour and a half from ‘Hunt's Point, N.S. 


. BOT 1G0 
Halifax. (992) 354-3177 


Meetings at White Point. Just think. Telex: 019-23620 


THINK TANK 
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The Pythagorean theorem illustrates an ancient belief that shapes, 
sounds, ideas—everything—could be expressed with numbers. 
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Pythagoras was the first to discover that, ina none ee ratele the square 
of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of mite squares of the other two sides. 

It's less well known that a whole school of philosophy grew up around 
~ his work. The Pythagoreans believed that everything from musical tones to 
philosophical ideas could be expressed numerically. 

Our SL family of business communications systems proves that Pythagoras was 
right. Voice, data, and facsimiles of documents or photographs are all transmitted 
with a digital code. Liter ally everything becomes numbers. 





For businesses, this means substantial savings. northern 
Frequently only one system is needed to handle both ted 
_ os Cupane: pecnge eilecom 
voice and data communications. Digital transmission is fast, 
accurate, and economical. Northern Telecom is an international 
leader in digital telecommunications technology. We're helping For more information on 
f Northern Telecom and its products 
companies control costs and manage information more effectively. eee agrees: 
contact: Northern Telecom (U.K.) Ltd., 
In an increasingly competitive marketplace, our contribution is vital. Langton House, Market St., Maidenhead, 
Sometimes the numbers ave everything. qe Berks., SL6 8BE Tel. (628) 72921 


MALAYSIA, IRELAND AND THE UNITED STATES. SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA, EUROPE, AND ASIA. 
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Farmers 
hang tough 


Total cash receipts to farmers (the 
amount of money they actually receive 
for the sale of agricultural products) in 
Atlantic Canada fell short of $400 
million to the end of August, a slight 
decline of about 1.4 per cent over the 
same period of 1982. If this seems 
marginal, it must be remembered that 
1982 itself was a pale shadow of 1981, 
and that allowance for inflation would 
mean receipts actually went down in 
1983. 

There is a plus side, and this is that 
costs of production for farmers, which 
have been rising steeply for most of the 
1970s and early 1980s, are easing 
somewhat, although feed prices did in- 
crease rather steeply. This doesn’t mean 
that farmers are doing well, as prices 
received have remained low in general, 
but most are managing to survive. Low 
prices, of course, benefit consumers in 
their trips to the grocery store. 


Potato troubles 

Potato growers have been particu- 
larly hard hit over the past two years, 
and declines in potato receipts go far to 
explain substantial declines in total 
receipts in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. Payments received for 
potatoes in 1983 largely reflect the per- 
formance of the 1982 crop, which was 
rather susceptible to disease and other 
serious quality problems. Prices, in con- 
sequence, were not good. 

As if this were not enough, rarely has 
the potato sector been so beset by prob- 
lems largely unrelated to the chores of 
growing and hoping for a good crop. 
Proposals for an Eastern Canada Potato 
Marketing Agency have for long been 
touted as one way to smooth out wide 
year-to-year swings in prices, and had 
gained the qualified support of most 
potato growers in the five eastern prov- 
inces (excluding Newfoundland). 

Revised drafts of the proposals hic- 
cupped across the headlines periodically 
in 1983 before being laid to rest for a 
while. This demise, it appears, was most- 
ly because of resistance from Prince Ed- 
ward Island growers to the mechanism 
by which prices were to be set. 

More serious is a threat which would 
hinder the flow of Canadian potatoes to 
American markets. Maine growers have 
for long claimed that Maritime potatoes 
have been dumped on American markets 
at prices that undercut their costs of pro- 
duction. They have subsequently 
demanded some protection in the form 
of an import duty on Canadian potatoes, 
and a preliminary decision by American 
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e Farm cash receipts down marginally, mainly due to 
big drops in receipts for potatoes in Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick 


e Early strength in hog prices did not last as 1983 pro- 
ceeded, and beef prices also remain low 


e Fruit farmers, and other specialist crop harvests, con- 
tinue to do well. | 





federal authorities in late summer upheld 
their claim and recommended an 18 per 
cent duty. A final decision is expected 
before the end of 1983. 

These structural difficulties have 
been offset slightly by a reasonable crop 
and decent prices in 1983, the best year 
since the bumper harvest of 1980. Prices 
for a 50-pound sack at the end of 
October were $3.60, more than double 
the figure of one year earlier. This is 
mainly because crops in most European 
countries were down after an unusually 
hot, dry growing season, and exports 
from the Maritimes to foreign markets 
are expected to benefit. 


Fruit farmers holding their own 

Apple crops were down a little in 
1983, but prices are much stronger. Pro- 
cessing apples were selling in early 
October for 4.5¢/lb., one-third higher 
than one year earlier. Fresh fruit prices 
will also be substantially higher. 

For the second year in a row, 
blueberry growers set records in terms of 
output. The total crop in Nova Scotia 
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was 19.5 million pounds, which com- 
pares to 14.1 million pounds in 1982. In 
light of a large crop elsewhere in North 
America (particularly in Maine) prices 
slipped from 60¢/Ib. to 45¢/lb. between 
the two years. 

Blueberry prices in 1982 were pro- 
bably a little too high to keep an impor- 
tant export market in Europe interested 
in the Canadian product, and a stronger 
dollar against most European currencies 
has also hampered export sales to 
Europe. The Japanese market, however, 
is still growing, and in 1982 about 4.5 
million pounds were exported to Japan. 


Hog prices down over 1982 

One year ago, hog farmers were 
reaping benefits from prices which 
approached $100 per hundredweight. 
Feed was relatively cheap and plentiful, 
and a Japanese embargo on Danish im- 
ports was still in force as hoof-and- 
mouth disease persisted in Denmark. 
Canadian producers capitalized on the 
Japanese demand. 

These days have passed, and in mid- 
October, 1983 prices dipped 
close to $60 per hundred- 
weight with the prospects of 
going even lower. The corn 
crop in North America has 
been much lower than ex- 
pected because of a very hot 
summer and acreage reduc- 
tion programs in the United 
States, and feed prices have 
begun to increase markedly. 
The American breeding herd 
has also increased substan- 
tially, and prospects of herd 
liquidation in the face of 
higher feed costs will depress 
prices over the next few 
months. 

As herd size is reduced, of 
course, a situation will even- 
tually arise where fewer ani- 
mals will be ready to go to 
market, and over the longer 
term prices will strengthen. 
Meanwhile, consumers benefit 


‘og? tas _| 2F0M lower prices for pork. 
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Beef still struggles 
Beef prices have remained 
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relatively stable, but at low levels. There 
were hopes earlier in 1983 that prices 
would strengthen, but once again the 
growth in American supplies held prices 
down. Difficulties in the dairy sector, 
too, have caused bigger numbers of milk 
cattle to be sent to slaughter. Atlantic 
Canada, in particular, gets a good pro- 
portion of home-reared beef from dairy 
herd culls. 

Red-meat producers in various parts 
of the province had other things on their 
minds in 1983. The Canada Packers 
plant in Charlottetown was only saved 
from closure by being purchased by the 
provincial government, but its status has 
been reduced to ‘‘kill-and-chill’’ rather 
than full processing. It appears that 
Island producers would be advised to 
examine alternative ways to absorb the 
higher costs of sending their animals to 
the mainland for slaughter. 

New Brunswick’s meat producers 
also faced closure of an important 
meat-packing plant during the year, 
this time by industrial action. This 
closure at the Hub Packing Plant in 
Moncton was mainly responsible for 
a decline by more than a quarter in 
the number of New Brunswick hogs 
sent to slaughter. 
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Development 


The dairy sector is undergoing pro- 
found change. The great increases in pro- 
ductivity which have characterized Cana- 
dian agriculture since 1945 apply par- 
ticularly to dairy farmers, but more ef- 
ficient means of production, and more 
abundant milk and milk products have 
not been matched, in the 1980s, by in- 
creased demand. In the first place, there 
are fewer school-age children around as 
the population in general gets older. In 
the second place, the recession has 
reduced demand for manufactured milk 
products such as butter, cheese, and 
yogurt. 

These long-term trends since 1960, 
for example, have seen total farm sales 
of milk and cream (for both manufac- 
turing into products such as cheese or 
butter, or for processing for sale as fluid 
milk) decrease from 383 litres per person 
to 308 litres per person. The consump- 
tion of butter has declined from a peak 
of 8.4 kilograms per person in 1963 to 
4.4 kilograms per person in 1981, and 
there has been a levelling off of the in- 
creased consumption of items such as 
yogurt, ice cream, and so on. 

The complex system of quotas which 
controls supply in the dairy industry en- 
sures that prices received by dairy 
farmers remain fairly high, as they are 
based on the costs of production. The 
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obvious way to reduce stockpiles of dairy 
products, however, is to reduce prices 
and thereby increase demand. In this 
respect, both New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia have take steps to deregulate the 
price of milk at the retail level, while 
maintaining the price received by farmers 
under the old system. 

These steps have opened the doors 
for dairies to compete directly at the 
retail level to increase market shares, and 
initial skirmishes have already taken 
place. Smaller dairies, in particular, will 
feel the pinch of this increased 
competition. 


















The future: Cause for some optimism 

Atlantic farmers have weathered the 
recession relatively well, with only a few 
bankruptcies. To a degree, this has been 
due to the support of various public 
agencies and programs. But there is lit- 
tle doubt that agriculture in the region 
is more healthy and competitive than at 
any time during the past several decades. 

This state of affairs has been 
achieved only by substantial change 
within the sector, and by the develop- 
ment of a substantial food-processing in- 
dustry with worldwide markets. A 
measure of the strength and character of 
the sector will be to see whether future 
challenges can be met and overcome.@ 



























Honourable R.J. Thornhill, Minister 
5151 George Street, Halifax 

Nova Scotia, Canada B3J 2R7 
902/424-8920 Telex: 019 22548 
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THE FISHERY: 


Big Brother 
steps in 


The events of 1983 will probably 
change the Atlantic fishing industry 
irrevocably. The previous year was 
characterized by relative inaction, with 
government policy initiatives and long- 
term corporate business plans stalled as 
all parties waited for the final report of 
the Task Force on the Atlantic Fishery 
(the Kirby Report). This report was re- 
leased in February, 1983, and the 
federal government accepted 50 of 57 
recommendations. 

Although the Kirby Report was a 
blueprint for restructuring, it contained 
no recommendation for resolving the im- 
mediate financial troubles of the off- 
shore fishery. As the year went on, the 
inability of the various interested parties 
to reach agreement, along with unrelent- 
ing pressures from cyclical and stock 
problems, saw an unprecedented round 
of plant closures within a few weeks. 
Major Nova Scotia companies posted 
hefty third-quarter losses and closed 
down plants; three major Newfoundland 
companies went into receivership. 

Amid threats of unilateral federal ac- 
tion, restructuring proposals were finally 
accepted in both Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia. These will see governments 
take a much bigger role in the fishery 
than ever before. Without doubt, 1984 

will be a watershed year for the sector. 


The 1983 harvest 

Away from boardrooms and meeting 
halls, fishermen and boats were still at 
sea. Preliminary results for 1983 have 
been mixed. Groundfish landings (in- 
cluding the important cod and haddock 
catches) tailed off after a promising 
start. High catch rates for northern cod 
early in the season could not be main- 
tained, and there was partial failure of 
the Newfoundland inshore cod fishery. 
The offshore and dragger fleets off Nova 
Scotia were dogged by declining stocks, 
and early-season closure of important 
grounds on the Scotian Shelf. These 
fleets have agitated unsuccessfully for re- 
entry to the Gulf of St. Lawrence to fish 
for redfish. 

Declining stocks also plague pelagic 
species, especially herring. There are 
further complications of too many boats 
and confusing regulations. Herring land- 
ings were down in most areas, and gov- 
ernment attempts to divide a shrinking 
pie more equitably have drawn howls of 
protest from fishermen. Indeed, the 
fishermen are demanding increased 
quotas. 

The valuable salmon fishery also had 
a bad year. Prices were down even 
though fewer fish were available. This 
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species is extraordinarily difficult to 
manage given a wide-ranging variety of 
habitats necessary to sustain its life cy- 
cle. Environmental and harvesting pres- 
sures are intense at all stages of this life 
cycle. 

Japanese markets for capelin had 
been strong at the beginning of 1983 but 
then softened. Prices received by fisher- 
men fell, although volumes landed were 
on a par with 1982. 

Shellfish landings offered a brighter 
note throughout the region. There were 
increased landings of lobster in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and 
high prices for crab and scallops. 
Pressures on scallop stocks especially, 
however, are intense, and actual landings 
of this valuable species were down sig- 
nificantly. There have been, in addition, 
calls for more crab licences to allow 


e Many people claim that things can get no worse than 
in 1983, a year when the important offshore fishery 
teetered on the brink of total collapse to be saved 
only by government involvement 


e Volumes of landings, and values, generally down for 
groundfish and pelagic species, although shellfish 
(lobster, crab and scallops) do very well 


e Although a relatively secure footing has been achieved 
in the aftermath of the Kirby Report, there is much 
work remaining to be done before the sector realizes 
its full potential. 


Prince Edward Island fishermen to take 
advantage of this lucrative species. Most 
licences currently are held in northern 
New Brunswick. 

Lobster prices were on a par this year 
with last, and increased volumes of land- 
ings in most areas meant an excellent 
year. However, it is doubtful whether 
several years of good catches of lobster 
and other shellfish can be maintained as 
stock pressures build up. During 1983, 
indeed, efforts by regulatory authorities 
to clamp down on illegal traps in western 
Nova Scotia spurred a series of most 
unpleasant confrontations. 


Seven months of crisis 

It is apparent that catches of most 
species in Atlantic Canada are ap- 
proaching the limits imposed by stocks 
and their ability to regenerate fish pro- 
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ducts (the amount of income which ac- 
tually stays in the region through fishing 
and processing the catch), improve mar- 
ket access, enhance incomes from fish- 
ing, and rationalize the capacity to catch 
fish. 

The Kirby Report made 57 recom- 
mendations in 12 vital areas of interest 
concerning the fishery, and represents an 
important step forward for the sector. A 
large majority of the recommendations 
were accepted by the federal govern- 
ment, and $190 million allotted to their 
implementation. Before this process 
could begin, however, a more immediate 
crisis arose as the offshore fishery faced 
imminent collapse. 

The offshore, or deepwater, fishery 
underwent quite dramatic expansion 
after Canada extended its management 
zone limits to 200 nautical miles in 1977. 
Exclusive management of a greatly ex- 
tended resource, it was thought, was the 
opportunity most companies and fisher- 
men had been waiting for. Subsequent 
events have proved that this expansion 
of capacity, both in terms of boats and 
onshore processing plants, has not been 
the bonanza many people expected. 

The straw which broke the camel’s 
back in this respect was a year and a half 
of recession coupled closely to record 
high interest rates which imposed enor- 
mous costs on both processors and fish- 
ermen. Undercurrents of dissatisfaction 
or reservations with the Kirby Report 
compounded existing problems. 

- Negotiations to reorganize the off- 
Shore sector stalled initially in mid- 
summer, and plant closures ensued. Most 
seriously affected were several deep-sea 
plants on Newfoundland’s Burin Penin- 
sula. Some plants are the sole source of 
income and employment in the commu- 
nities concerned, and vocal and effective 
community groups added their voice to 
the protest. 

Effective compromise seemed impos- 
sible in such an atmosphere, and the 
federal authorities began unilateral ac- 
tion to reorganize the Newfoundland 
fishery in early July. Their plan guaran- 
teed the existence of three so-called non- 
economic plants, but could not extend 
this guarantee to three others. 

As further negotiations between fed- 
eral authorities, major shareholders, and 
major creditors of the companies con- 
tinued, the region’s two biggest pro- 
cessors announced the indefinite closure 
of 11 plants throughout the region. This 
was rapidly followed by receivership an- 
nouncements for Newfoundland’s three 
biggest processors. These developments 
forced immediate action on the part of 
all the major players, and proposals 
began to emerge by late September. 


The restructuring 
After provincial governments re- 
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joined discussions, events moved rapidly. 


_A plan for the Newfoundland fishery 


was announced before the end of Sep- 
tember, involving $150 million in cash 
and invested equity. A single new com- 
pany emerged from the ashes of the 
previous corporate structure, with 60 per 
cent ownership going to the federal gov- 
ernment. Other shares went to the Bank 
of Nova Scotia (the major creditor), 
the provincial government, and the 
employees. 

The agreement sees the reopening of 
some plants which would have remained 
closed under the original plan. Less than 
a week later, another plan was an- 
nounced which covered the Nova Scotia 
fishery. Once again, a single company 
will absorb the assets of the big com- 
panies which existed previously (H.B. 
Nickerson and Sons, and National Sea 


Products) as part of the $90-million deal. 
Some of Nickerson’s scallop draggers are 
assigned to the Newfoundland company, 
the remainder stay as part of the restruc- 
tured Nova Scotia company. Once again, 
federal and provincial governments take 
substantial shares in the new company. 


The aftermath 

These efforts to restructure the off- 
shore fishery complement the recom- 
mendation of the Kirby Task Force in 
forming a blueprint for the future of the 
fishing industry. As well, progress in ad- 
dressing many of the sector’s deep-rooted 
problems is being made in spite of criti- 
cisms and difficulties. A start has been 
made, based on a Kirby recommenda- 
tion, on upgrading infrastructure, and a 
promotional and marketing campaign 
has been undertaken. 


APEC 


The marketing program will involve 
spending $28 million over the next five 
years, and will complement $20 million 
available through another program for 
export market development. All the in- 
itiatives are timed to coincide with im- 
proved economic circumstances. 

The two new supercompanies have 
their critics. Small processors are wor- 
ried about competition. The govern- 
ments of New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island are concerned at the exclu- 
sion of plants within their jurisdiction 
from the pacts. There are voices which 
say that the ideal of the fishery as an 
economic entity has been abandoned in 
favour of political ends and job security 
priorities. Few people regard the extent 
of government involvement in the two 
new companies as desirable. 

More ominous is the reaction of 





American processing interests. Most 
Atlantic Canadian fish is sold in Ameri- 
can markets, and there have been claims 
lodged already with U.S. federal author- 
ities for import duties on the Canadian 
products on the grounds they are being 
unfairly subsidized by such a degree of 
public involvement. Similar concerns will 
probably affect other big markets, such 
as those in Europe. 

Apart from these difficulties, for the 
first time in several years the sector has 
an opportunity to start afresh. A more 
secure foundation has been established 
for a while, and will give fishermen a 
further chance to take advantage of the 
promise which followed the 1977 exten- 
sion of management control by Canada. 
It is hoped that this time all concerned 
in the fishery, individuals, regulators, 
and processors, will benefit. i 
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FORESTRY: 


Mixed results 


Canadian newsprint production in 
the third quarter of 1983 hovered be- 
tween 80 and 86 per cent of capacity, a 
marked improvement over the 70 per 
cent or so in 1982. And housing starts 
both at home and in the United States 
were well ahead of 1982. These two facts 
alone do much to explain the differences 
in economic performance between the 
two major parts of the Atlantic forestry 
sector in 1982 and 1983. 


Lumber does well 

At the beginning of August, Mari- 
time lumber production was up by 30 per 
cent over the same period of 1982. Most 
of this lumber is destined for the con- 
struction industry. At home, housing 
starts improved quite dramatically on the 
heels of lower interest rates and a series 
of government incentives to assist home- 
builders in the early months of the year. 
Sawmills reopened, and some of the big- 
ger ones even announced expansion 
plans. 

Market conditions are expected to re- 
main strong aside from the seasonal dips 
that characterize the winter months, 
although actual production in the early 
part of 1984 will probably not reach the 
levels of the same period in 1983. 

There is still considerable risk in- 
volved in lumber markets as overall con- 
fidence in economic activity remains low. 
This could mean that mill inventories 
could accumulate and another round of 
closures could begin. Canadian lumber 
producers are, however, relieved that at- 
tempts by American millers to have an 
import duty placed on imports from 
Canada earlier in 1983 failed. 

Exports of lumber to the United 
Kingdom have remained relatively de- 
pressed. This affects Nova Scotia mills 
more than New Brunswick mills. Move- 
ments in exchange rates in favour of 
Scandinavian currencies, particularly the 
Swedish krona, have seen much of the 
increased demand go to Scandinavian 
mills. 

Over the first half of 1983, the 
Swedes increased their sales to the U.K. 
by two-thirds, and to West Germany by 
60 per cent. The outlook in this market, 
however, may be brighter as demand 
outstrips the capacity of Scandinavian 
mills to meet orders. 


Pulp mills still below capacity 

The Atlantic pulp and paper sector 
remains well below capacity. By mid- 
summer, levels of production at mills was 
lower than in 1982 as companies kept in- 
ventories low. Total value of newsprint 
shipments for the region was down by 16 
per cent to the end of August, and 
pulpwood production was down in all 
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e Lumber mills reaped the benefits of renewed vigour in 
housing industries both in the region and New 
A England 


e Pulp and paper mills, especially in New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland, continue to face soft markets and 
intense competition 


e Supplies of trees for the region’s mills quite severely 
jeopardized as disease, insect infestation, and decades 
of little conscious management come to a head. 


provinces except New Brunswick. 

This relatively slow pace for the pulp 
and paper sector reflects an international 
market which remains soft, and interna- 
tional competition which is most intense. 
Buyers of paper products are also, it ap- 
pears, keeping their inventories low in 
line with final demand. American con- 
sumption of newsprint to the end of 
August, for example, was up by only 3 
per cent over 1982. 

Another important market for Cana- 
dian newsprint is in the European 
Economic Community. This market will 
almost certainly be much less available 
in the near future as trade barriers are 
erected and preference extended to 
Swedish and other Scandinvian pro- 
ducers. Canada sold 711,000 tonnes of 
newsprint to the EEC in 1982, and par- 


tial exclusion from this market would 
threaten Newfoundland mills especially. 

Some closures which affected the 
pulp and paper sector in the recession 
have become permanent. One paper- 
making machine each at Bowater’s mills 
in Corner Brook and Grand Falls has 
been shut down, and there are persistent 
rumors that the entire mill at Corner 
Brook will close in 1984. Other mills 
throughout the region are undergoing ex- 
tensive modernization to help them meet 
increasingly stiff foreign and western 
Canadian competition, although one of 
these programs (at the Scott Maritimes 
mill in Pictou County, Nova Scotia) was 
abandoned towards the end of a lengthy 
strike which affected the mill. 


Wood supply worries 
The condition of the woods in Atlan- 
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tic Canada, in the opinion of many, has 
rarely been worse and this threatens 
future wood supply to all sawmills and 
pulp mills. Nature’s ability to regenerate 
naturally in the Atlantic region is quite 
severely hampered by both climate and 
disease or insect infestation. In addition, 
there has been almost no development of 
woodland management in the region 
during two centuries of logging. 

Spruce budworm has killed millions 
of acres both of spruce and balsam fir 
throughout the region since the early 
1950s. Some signs of declines in the in- 
festation in recent years have largely 
been attributed to the fact that the pest 
is eating itself out of house and home, 
but there are also alarming indications 
that more resistant species such as pines 
may now fall prey to its voracious 
appetite. 

Chemical spray programs have re- 
tarded the depredations of the insect to 
a degree in New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, at least long enough to 
harvest the trees. Such spray programs 
are coming under intense public scrutiny 
on the grounds that the sprays used may 
be injurious to public health. 

A further difficulty on the supply 
side is posed by the age structure of trees 
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in the existing forest stock, which tends 
to be mature or over-mature. Future 
reserves Of wood depend to a large 
degree on a good mix between various 
age groups reaching maturity at different 
times to ensure continuity of supply. 


Quick action required 

The need for intensive management 
of forests seems rarely to have been 
needed more in Atlantic Canada. In re- 
cent years, both governments and in- 
dustry have realized that cultivation of 
the woods is infinitely preferable to min- 
ing them. Reforestation is becoming 
more and more essential, as well as 
utilization of the existing stock of trees 
to maximum yield. Reforestation itself 
presents a pay-back period of at least 40 
years, definitely unattractive by standard 
financial procedures, which highlights 
the need for some public investment. 

Neither must it be forgotten that the 
region’s woods not only present a com- 
mercial reserve of fibre, but also an ex- 
tremely valuable reserve in terms of 
human recreation, wildlife, and en- 
vironmental control. Adding these 
“‘spiritual’’ reasons to economic reasons 
only enhances the profound need for 
rapid action to regenerate the region’s 
woodlands. & 
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OUR BUSINESS 
IS KEEPING YOU 
IN BUSINESS 


We have the people, the skills 
and the experience to help you 
manage successfully for the 
future. Planning your cash flows, 
structuring your financial pre- 
sentations to banks or investors, 
preparing realistic budgets and 
reducing losses — these are some 
of the ways we can help you 
manage for the 80's. 

Give us a call. It's just good 
business. 


STEVE GALLAGHER 
Suite 301, 

Baine Johnston Plaza, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
AIB 3R9 
(709) 726-2840 


ROLLIE LUTES 
Suite 1209, 

One Brunswick Square, 
Saint John, New Brunswick 
E2L 4V1 
(506 ) 652-7360 


ROD McCULLOCH 
\WAtev a (ee) a 
Maritime Centre, 
1505 Barrington St, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 3K5 
(902) 429-4080 
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MINING: 


Recovery slow 
and lumpy 


As consumer confidence recovered 
during 1983, there have been better sales 
of items such as automobiles and ap- 
pliances. Initially, this demand for con- 
sumer durables was met substantially 
from inventories, which means that de- 
mand from factories for increased sup- 
plies of minerals to manufacture these 
items has so far been quite sluggish. This 
state of affairs will probably persist well 
into 1984. 

The indications for eventual 
improvement are largely seen in improv- 
ing prices for base metals, but it takes 
time for these prices to affect actual pro- 
duction from the mines. Both zinc and 
lead prices are stronger, but high 
worldwide inventories of copper have 
kept prices for that metal soft. 


New developments in New Brunswick 

This combination of circumstances 
has meant, during 1983, a continuing low 
level of production from the region’s 
base metal mines, mostly concentrated 
in northern New Brunswick. Efforts to 


Nova Scotia 





e Base metal prices showing some signs of strength for 
the first time in two years, which is particularly good 
news for northern New Brunswick 


e More diversification enters the Atlantic mining in- 
dustry, with potash in New Brunswick, and tin in 


¢ Coal production stable, with the prospects of wider 
markets for a wider range of coal-based fuels 


e Labrador iron production will probably never reach 
levels of previous years as steel mills around North 
America operate at best on reduced capacity. 





revitalize this area’s mining sector in- 
clude the construction of an ore treat- 
ment plant at Chatham, but the zinc 


smelter originally proposed for 
Belledune at the end of 1981 is postponed 
indefinitely until market conditions im- 
prove substantially. 

New potash developments around 
Sussex act as a counter-balance to a slow 
pace of activity in the north. The first 
new mine will be in full production by 
the end of 1983, and construction of a 
second mine will begin in 1984. Recent 
evaluation of markets for potash indicate 
that, at least in 1984, there will be 
considerable strengthening as demand 
for fertilizer increases. 


() WHY ATLANTIC WHOLESALERS? 





A. SERVICE. 
(). WHY ELSE? 
A. EXPERIENCE. 


(). AND WHY ELSE? 


A. QUALITY. 


Fifteen strategically located 
warehouses and 13 Cash & Carry 
wholesale outlets ensure fast and 
efficient service to over 3500 retail 
and institutional food accounts 
throughout the Maritimes...including 
Save-Easy, Foodmaster, 

Red & White and Quik Mart. 





atlantic 
wholesalers 


SERVICE * EXPERIENCE ¢ QUALITY 
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More diversity in Nova Scotia 

Mineral production in Nova Scotia 
has for long been largely confined to 
coal, gypsum, and salt. There is an excel- 
lent possibility that these three staples 
will be joined in the near future by tin. 
Shell Canada Resources confirmed a 
substantial tin deposit in Yarmouth 
County several years ago, and had defin- 
ite plans for development of a mine when 
it decided to divest itself of all mineral 


% ae we an 


on 


interests. The tin property was rapidly 
picked up by Rio Algom who announced 
during 1983 that development was just 
a matter of time. This will be the only 
mine in North America with tin as its 
major primary product. 

By mid-summer, coal production 
from Cape Breton’s mines was running 
on a par with 1982, and sales to steel 
companies in South Korea and Japan 
should ensure that the year ends on a 
positive note. This diversification of 
markets is a welcome trend, as at present 
there is almost exclusive dependence on 
the two local sources of demand pro- 
vided by the Sydney Steel works and the 
Nova Scotia Power Corporation. A 
world oversupply of coal, however, 
makes penetration of new markets rather 
difficult. 

There have been encouraging results 
during 1983 from trials to burn coal in 
alternative fuel forms. One sees a coal- 
water slurry being tested at an oil-fuelled 
electrical generating plant in New Bruns- 
wick. Another sees experiments with a 
synthetic fuel oil produced by lique- 
faction of coal. Both are still high-cost, 
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experimental products, but 
commercial feasibility could 
come with any increase in 
world prices for energy. A 
liquefaction plant in Cape 
Breton would bring a much- 
needed boost to the island’s 
economy. 

Gypsum production in 
1983 has rebounded strongly 
in line with improvement in 
housing markets, and ship- 
ments to American wall-board 
plants through Halifax have 
been much more frequent 
than in 1982. Other structural 
mineral production, such as 
cement, sand and gravel, has 
not fared as well, as accu- 
mulated inventories of both 
were enough to satisfy in- 
creases in demand from the 
construction industry. 

Nova Scotia’s long-estab- 
lished salt industry did very 
well during the recession, but 
it appears that production 
from the province may have 
peaked, as salt from alter- 
native sources has become 0 
available. One of the most im- 
portant markets for Nova 
Scotia salt has been for de- 
icing purposes in the towns 
and cities of Quebec. Produc- 
tion has now begun at a new mine in the 
Magdalen Islands with substantial sup- 
port from the provincial government, 
and most of the output from this mine 
is destined for markets within Quebec. 
Road-salt stocks, as well, are high after 
a mild winter in 1982/1983. 

Levels of production at Labrador’s 
iron mines declined by 35 per cent over 
the first seven months of 1983, a much 
steeper drop than for the nation as a 
whole. Steel mills across North America 
remain operating at severely reduced 
capacity. In addition, these mills (the 
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major market for Labrador iron ore) 
face stiff worldwide competition from 
other, very efficient steel producers in 
other parts of the world. These circum- 
stances make prospects for improvement 
in Labrador rather bleak. The labour 
force at the mines is still being reduced, 
and it will probably be 1985 before any 
improvement in conditions turns up. 
Production from Newfoundland’s 
other mineral endeavours has not fared 
so badly. The asbestos mine at Baie 
Verte, rescued from permanent closure 
in 1982, is nOW expanding markets all 


Atlantic economy 


over the world under new 
ownership. The base metal 
mine at Daniel’s Harbour has 
benefited from improved 
prices for zinc and lead, as has 
the long-established mine at 
Buchans. In this latter case, 
however, there are doubts 
whether ore reserves can jus- 
tify operation for much longer. 


Change and diversification 

Atlantic Canada’s mining 
sector is undergoing change 
and there is reasonable scope 
for optimism in the future. 
Where reserves justify, base- 
metal mines will benefit from 
stronger markets as manufac- 
turing production in North 
America and Europe returns to 
normal levels. Eventually, this 
improvement will also affect 
the iron mines in Labrador, al- 
though it is doubtful whether 
total output and labour force 
will ever reach previous levels. 

New endeavours add 
brightness to the overall pic- 
ture. Diversification into new 
markets for coal, and into new 
products such as tin, potash, 
and more valuable metals such 
as tungsten and molybdenum 
give a more solid foundation 
to future plans. As exploration activity 
also resumes, and new minerals are dis- 
covered, there is the likelihood of other 
mining enterprises beginning in the 
region. 

Current efforts in this respect include 
a resumption of gold prospecting in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and a variety 
of rare minerals such as yttrium and zir- 
conium in Labrador. Any development 
based on conventional reserves, plus fur- 
ther reserves of established mineral ores, 
will strengthen an important part of ie 
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ENERGY: 


The backdrop 


of world oil 
prices 


Energy developments in Atlantic 
Canada in 1983 meant different things 
to different parts of the region. Both 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland turned 
frequent glances towards offshore ex- 
ploration and development. Labrador 
hydro surfaced as an issue every so often. 
Potential new coal developments in Cape 
Breton may open new markets for coal. 
New Brunswick’s Point Lepreau nuclear 
generator began production with the pro- 
spect of a second reactor at the plant. 
And the price of electricity concerned 
residents of both Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia. 


World oil prices drop 

All developments in the region were, 
in varying degrees, set against the 
backdrop of a fall in the world price of 
oil. At the end of 1982, members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) were struggling to 
maintain a base price of US$34 per bar- 
rel of oil. 

Various measures to achieve this end 
were tried, including voluntary limitation 
of oil production to 17 million barrels 
per day (b/d). This was far below the 
output OPEC controlled during the late 
1970s (about 31 million b/d) and in fact 
actual production at the end of 1982 was 
probably closer to 15 million b/d. 

Reasons for this rather severe reduc- 
tion in market influence on the part of 
OPEC were not difficult to identify. De- 
mand for energy had progressively gone 
down in the decade or so since the first 
world oil price shock, as people turned 
down their thermostats, wore more 
sweaters, and drove smaller cars. There 
had also been a significant switch away 
from oil to other forms of energy. New 
producers developed reserves, including 
Mexico and the nations around the 
North Sea. And global recession had re- 
duced demand even further as factories 
and plants closed their doors. 

All these problems came to a head 
early in 1983, and the end result was a 
reduction of the base price for OPEC oil 
to US$28 per barrel. There were recur- 
ring worries throughout the year that 
even this price would not hold as produc- 
ing countries, both members and non- 
members of OPEC, continued to dis- 
count prices to a degree. 

These global rumblings, of course, 
work their way down to the Atlantic 
region at some stage. So far, offshore ex- 
ploration has not been affected very 
much, and indeed several new programs 
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e Drops in the world price for oil do not hamper 
hydrocarbon exploration off Newfoundland or Nova 
Scotia, although lack of a resource management 
agreement between the federal and Newfoundland 
governments is still a worry 


e New Brunswick’s Point Lepreau nuclear generator 
begins transmitting power to New England, and a 
second generator is considered 


e Nova Scotia’s thermal generators in Cape Breton may 
face much higher prices for coal feedstock 


e Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia residents face 
higher electricity charges. 





have been announced both off Nova 
Scotia and off Newfoundland. 

Both existing and new drilling pro- 
grams off Newfoundland, indeed, have 
thrived in spite of few signs of a resource 
management agreement between federal 
and provincial governments regarding 
offshore development. The effects of 
generous federal incentives to explora- 
tion groups with certain proportions of 
Canadian content cannot be ignored in 
assuring that frontier exploration in Can- 
ada maintains a certain level. 





Sonne 


Offshore Newfoundland — still no 
agreement 

The public imagination has probably 
been more directed towards the impasse 
between Newfoundland and the federal 
government this year. A flurry of op- 
timism early in the year attended new in- 
itiatives in this respect, and by all ac- 
counts a resource-management agreement 
was ready to be signed. The optimism, yet 
again, was misplaced, and increasingly 
bitter recrimination rapidly took its place. 
Both sides now await final decision on the 
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matter to come from the Supreme Court 
of Canada, although the Newfoundland 
Supreme Court has already ruled in 
favour of the federal position. 

Both sides to the dispute have at- 
tempted to exercise authority at various 
times during the year, with exploration 
companies falling in the middle. One 
rather disturbing series of incidents saw 
conflicting instructions issued to rigs dur- 
ing one of the worst years in many for 
ice. Another saw the federal government 
unilaterally issue exploration permits for 
several new programs of drilling in dis- 
puted areas. 

It is testament to the promise of such 
discoveries as Hibernia that at year-end 
a total of nine drill rigs or drillships had 
operated, or were still operating, either 
on the Grand Banks or in the short 
season on the Labrador Shelf. 


Offshore Nova Scotia — gas, but no oil 

Activity also picked up off Nova 
Scotia. At the beginning of 1983, a total 
of six rigs were drilling on behalf of three 
groups of companies. Movements of rigs 
in and out of the region during the year 
mean this number will increase to eight 
or so by year-end, and as many as five 
groups of companies will be exploring for 
hydrocarbons. Several other consortia 


have definite plans to begin exploration. 

Attention is also centred on develop- 
ment of the Venture natural gas deposit 
near Sable Island, the only confirmed 
commercial reserve off Nova Scotia. 
World prices take on a little more mean- 
ing in this respect, and particularly in 
light of large surpluses of gas in North 
America. 

The logical market for the gas, out- 
side the Maritimes, is in New England, 
an area which is only partially served by 
gas imported in liquid form from 
Algeria. By all accounts, Venture gas 
would be more than competitive in this 
market even after a series of reductions 
in the federally set export price for gas. 

A relatively novel twist to the off- 
shore story was added in late summer 
when a rig spudded a well off the north 
shore of Prince Edward Island. This was 
the first wildcat to be attempted in the 
southern Gulf in three years, but unfor- 
tunately the well was dry. Dome Petro- 
leum will in all probability begin an ex- 
ploration program in the Northumber- 
land Strait in 1984 once exploration per- 
mits have been obtained. The same rig 
which drilled off the Island in 1983, on 
behalf of a group of companies which in- 
cludes Irving Oil, moved in September 
to begin another wildcat in the Bay of 
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Fundy near Saint John. 


Lepreau begins production 

New Brunswick had its own energy 
event to celebrate in 1983 as the first elec- 
tricity was generated at Point Lepreau. 
Investigations into installing a second 
nuclear generator at Lepreau are 
proceeding. 

Lepreau electricity now joins power 
from other sources in flowing both to 
domestic customers and to utilities in 
New England. This welcome diversifica- 
tion in the export-oriented economic 
base of New Brunswick is enhanced 
somewhat by the location of the pro- 
vince. This enables it to act as a 
‘“*broker’’ in channelling, for example, 
electricity from Quebec to final markets. 


Labrador hydro potential stalled 
There was little progress in 1983 in 
resolving problems which still surround 
benefits from Labrador hydro. Under a 
1969 agreement, Hydro-Quebec buys the 
bulk of the power produced at the 
Churchill Falls development at prices 
equivalent to less than $2 per barrel of 
oil. This agreement was signed for a 
period of 65 years. Attempts to rene- 
gotiate have been unsuccessful, and a 
series of high court actions also seems to 











Petro-Canada’s quest to harvest energy 

from our waters helps us pump 

money and jobs back into 
communities throughout the 
Atlantic region, and 
clear across Canada. 


Exploring the Riches of the Sea Bed 
For Our Atlantic Provinces | 
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be running against the Newfoundland 
position, although a decision by the 
Supreme Court of Canada is still 
pending. 

Newfoundland is in the odd situation 
of owning one of the most valuable 
sources of electrical power in America 
(plus other sites in Labrador of enor- 
mous potential), yet at the same time 
contemplating the prospect of meeting its 
own medium-term provincial needs by 
expansion of thermal generation based 
on expensive imported oil. The province 
badly needs access to Labrador hydro to 
meet its own growth in demand, but this 
access is denied under the agreement with 
Hydro-Quebec. There are indications, 
however, that a new agreement may be 
reached in 1984. 


Thermal generation expands in 
Cape Breton 

Cape Breton coal production during 
1983 has remained relatively stable. Most 
of the production has been slated for one 
of two major markets, the Nova Scotia 
Power Corporation’s big thermal gen- 
erating plants at Lingan, and the Sydney 
Steel works. Activity at the latter has hic- 
cupped along throughout the year, and 
its future still remains somewhat 
uncertain. 

The first two generators at the 
Lingan complex have been producing 
electricity for several years, with double 
the capacity now under construction. 
This extra capacity at Lingan is the most 
assured future market for coal, but nego- 
tiations for a new contract for prices in 
1983 have been uncompromising. Under 
the expiring contract, NSPC pays 
$49/tonne. The Cape Breton Develop- 
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ment Corporation (DEVCO) has main- 
tained it needs $70/tonne to break even 
on its coal mining operations, which lost 
$22 million in 1981/82. 

DEVCO’s expansion plans are not 
solely confined to selling coal to NSPC, 
however, and there are other irons in the 
fire. Some sales have been made to steel 
mills in Asia during 1983, and trials to 
test coal in alternative fuel forms have 
been quite encouraging. One of these 
sees a test of a coal-water slurry as fuel 
for generating electricity in oil-burning 
plants. The slurry can be stored and 
transported in much the same way as oil, 
and conversion of burners from oil to 
burn the slurry is reportedly much less 
expensive than conversion to burn coal 
as a solid. Tests are being conducted at 
the New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission’s plant at Chatham. 

Even more radical experiments are 
being conducted. These aim to liquefy 
coal into a synthetic oil as a substitute 
for heavy fuel oil. Should these tests 
prove economical, a huge plant to 
liquefy coal would probably be built 
somewhere in Cape Breton. 


Prince Edward Island — electricity rate 
blues 

The rates paid for electrical power 
have remained a big concern of residents 
and businesses in Prince Edward Island. 
The province still pays the highest power 
rates in the country with no relief in 
sight. During the past several years, it 
has switched to buying almost all of its 
power from New Brunswick, effectively 
retiring its thermal plants on the Island 
to the status of emergency peaking 
capacity. Planning for the Island’s future 








power supply includes consideration of 
several options, including purchases 
from Hydro-Quebec. 

Power rates also became more of an 
issue in Nova Scotia during 1983, as 
several years of subsidized rates finally 
began to fall prey to restraints on govern- 
ment spending. There is still likely to be 
an extended period of rate increases for 
the next several years. 

The Tidal Power Project at An- 
napolis Royal is almost complete, 
although start of operations is being 
stalled by industrial action affecting the 
Nova Scotia construction industry. 
There are still fond hopes of a giant bar- 
rage to harness the Fundy tides, but 
availability of cheaper energy sources 
may delay any substantive action on such 
a project well beyond the end of this 
decade. 


Energy exports encouraging 

In a little more than a decade, energy 
exports from Atlantic Canada have 
increased from virtually nothing to being 
worth (in 1982) almost $300 million. 
Most of this at present is in the form of 
electrical power from Labrador (via 
Quebec) or New Brunswick. 

The prospect of oil or gas exports re- 
mains exciting, although a little tantaliz- 
ing given fluctuations in world prices for 
energy. It is probable that offshore 
development eventually will occur, and 
this would represent a welcome shot 
in the arm for the entire region. The 
glamour of such a development, how- 
ever, should not deter exploration 
of other sources of energy production 
whether to supply regional markets or 
for export. Es 
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The Federal Business Development Bank 
has been providing business with expert 
advice and financial backing for years. 
Now we can do more. Our major services 
are being expanded to help your business 
grow. 


Our term lending services 


As a supplemental lender we can often 
provide financing for a project when others can't. 
We offer medium and long term loans. We have 
broadened our term lending options and offer 
loans with floating or fixed interest rates... be it 
for one, two, three, four or even five years. Our 
floating rate loans can be switched to fixed 
terms on request. 


Our investment banking 


We have expanded this service to make 
investment financing more accessible to 
promising small and medium-sized business 


by seeking and encouraging investment capital 
from the private sector. By backing business 
as a minority shareholder we can provide the 
financial boost needed. 

Our investment banking functions include: 
underwriting, syndication, packaging, inter- 
mediation and equity investments. 


Our management services 


Our business management seminars, clinics, 
owner/manager courses and counselling serv- 
ices have helped small businesses all across 
Canada improve their operation and achieve a 
higher level of profits. We are prepared to make 
these services more specialized by working with 
specific industry groups. 

Our services also provide information on 
government assistance programs available to 
businesses. This information and data on various 
sectors of the economy will soon be computer- 
ized for easier and quicker access. 


For more information about the FBDB generally, or about specific services, please contact the branch 
office in your area or write to Atlantic Regional Office, P.O. Box 1656, Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3J 


3K1 Branch offices located in: 

Halifax Edmundston 
Dartmouth Bathurst 
Bridgewater Fredericton 
Truro Saint John 
Sydney Moncton 
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CONSTRUCTION: 








A more 
sustained 
recovery 
needed 


Lower interest rates and a range of 
government incentives were the main 
stimulants behind construction activity 
in 1983. A mid-year review of capital in- 
vestment intentions in construction pro- 
jects indicated that total spending in 1983 
would reach $3.7 billion, a 14 per cent 
increase from 1982. 

About 70 per cent of this total is con- 
centrated in three areas: energy and min- 
ing projects; government developments; 
and housing. All activity in the private 
sector to do with industrial and com- 
mercial building, apart from that related 
to energy projects, remained on a par 
with, or. occasionally fell behind, the 
pace of 1982. 

Energy and mining construction is 
anticipated to reach a value of $1.2 
billion in 1983, accounting for about 
one-third of all new capital construc- 
tion. Potash developments in New 
Brunswick, and coal and offshore- 
related endeavours in Nova Scotia 
account for the lion’s share of this 
activity. 


Home building surges in early 1983 


By the end of August, 1983, the num- 
ber of housing starts in the region’s ur- 
ban centres was more than double the 
number for the same period in 1982. 
Most of this occurred in the first half of 
the year and was definitely assisted by a 
variety of government incentives to 
stimulate home-building. Lower 
interest rates also played their part in 
this respect. 

As government programs came to a 
close, the rate of housing starts slowed 
down, and the traditional seasonal 
trough as winter approaches has increased 
this rate of decline. The number of 
homes started during the second half of 
1983, however, will be higher than in the 
same period in 1982. The outlook for 
1984 in this respect will depend more on 
interest rates, although increased con- 
sumer confidence in the future could add 
a spur. 


Public projects tide builders over 


Public capital spending on non-res- 
idential construction has almost certainly 
helped much of the construction sector 
stay afloat over the past two years. Much 
of intended government capital con- 
struction in 1983 (expected to exceed 
$700 million) related to a range of ma- 
jor projects in all four provinces. These 
include bread-and-butter projects such as 
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this respect 





e Lower interest rates and government incentives spur 
residential building over the first half of the year, and 
1984 may also record a reasonable performance in 


e Public spending less assured in future as governments 
at all levels face the spectre of large accumulated 
deficits, but public projects have done much to keep 
the building industry alive since 1981 


e More expansion in the private sector required for sus- 
tained improvement in construction, although energy 
and mining projects look bright. 





highway improvements, and big electric- 
ity developments in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. 

Many public projects which were 
delayed for a variety of reasons in early 
1983 received a boost by means of the 
Special Recovery Projects Program 
announced as part of the federal budget 
in April. By the end of May, some $275 
million had been committed to projects 
in Atlantic Canada. These include 
long-standing proposals such as a new 
veterinary college in Charlottetown, a 
start on a foresty research complex in 
Fredericton, and fisheries infrastructure 
and harbour improvements throughout 
the region. 

Some time must elapse, however, bet- 
ween the announcement of any project 
and actual start-up of work. As 1983 ap- 
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proached its close, tenders on many 
special recovery projects were still being 
called, and this means that little work 
will actually begin before the 1984 
construction season. 


Private sector construction still slow 


Private industry has not been invest- 
ing capital in non-residential construc- 
tion to the same extent that government 
has over the past two years. At the start 
of the third quarter of 1983, building per- 
mits for industrial construction were 
down in Newfoundland and New Bruns- 
wick, and only slightly up in the other 
two provinces. A _ similar pattern 
characterized permits for commercial 
(retail, office, and accommodation) 
building. 

This indicates that the business sec- 
tor has been waiting for more 
solid signs of sustained recovery 
after taking quite a severe bat- 
tering since mid-1981. If this 
strengthening comes in early 
1984, construction later in the 
year could pick up consider- 
ably. 

The Conference Board of 
Canada’s fall survey of business 
confidence confirms these 
circumstances. Respondents to 
the survey expressed varying 
uncertainty about a better 
economic performance into the 
first quarter of 1984, and a 
change in these expectations 
will be necessary to stimulate 
any increase in capital spending 
in plant and equipment. 











Government reaching its limits 


Given substantial provincial 
and federal budget deficits it is 
doubtful whether the pace of 
public spending can be sustain- 
ed at the same level as over the 
past two years. Restraints on 
government spending now have 
considerable public sympathy 
even where public investment 
may pay off in the future, such 
as generating stations or 
research and development facil- 
ities. Many businessmen, how- 
ever, regard the servicing of 
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accumulated deficits as likely to push 
up interest rates at some stage, and thus 
deny much-needed funding from the 
money markets for private capital spend- 
ing. 
There are further concerns, as well, 
about labour difficulties in certain parts 
of the region. Many projects on main- 
land Nova Scotia have been affected, 
during 1983, by a protracted strike by 
electrical workers. The electricians, and 
other tradesmen, are striving to achieve 
a contract which would come close to 
earlier settlements which saw plumbers 
and carpenters get substantial wage in- 
creases in each of the next four years. 

Nova Scotia’s pipefitters have also 
been awarded a substantial long-term 
contract. There have been expressions of 
concern that quite generous settlements 
such as these, apparently designed to 
assure industrial peace over a period dur- 
ing which offshore development could 
begin, run against federal anti-inflation 
guidelines. 

The construction industry needs an 
improved performance in other sectors 
of the economy before much of the dam- 
age of the past two years can be undone. 
To repeat, this involves a time 
lag between the decision to expand and 
the actual expansion itself. Until 
this expansion begins, however, a 
reasonably strong housing market can do 
no more than keep construction ticking 
Over. aj 















Still in 
low gear 


The gradual international recovery in 
1983 has kept the region’s manufactur- 
ing sector in low gear. A large propor- 
tion of manufacturing activity in Atlan- 
tic Canada is closely tied to processing 
resources for sale in export markets, and 
slowish recovery in demand in these 
markets means regional capacity is still 
under-utilized in 1983, although there 
has been an improvement since 1982. 

Keeping output in line with expensive 
inventories remains an important and 
delicate part of production decisions, 


MANUFACTURING: 








and this is reflected in employment and 
Output levels. To the end of September, 
the average number employed in 
manufacturing each month was 107,000, 
down from 109,000 over the same period 
in 1982. 

Later in 1983 there were, however, 
some signs of improvement. Comparison 
of only the third quarters of 1983 and 
1982 reveals an increased level of 
employment, and there is likely to be fur- 
ther improvement by year end. 


Shipments remain slow 

Shipments of manufactured goods, 
however, were down by about 4 per cent 
over the first three quarters of 1983, but 
once again a stronger second half may 
compensate for earlier months. As it is, 
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e Resource-based processors generally still mired in 
recession, although food processors are showing the 


e Slowish recovery in major markets elsewhere in North 
America also means other manufacturers basically 


e An increased pace in the region’s factories necessary 
to fuel export growth. 











shipments from Prince Edward Island- 
were up by about 12 per cent to the end 
of September, and shipments from Nova 
Scotia had also slightly increased. The 
better showing for the Island may be due 
to increased value of processed lobster 
after a good fishing season for this 
species. 

Shipments from Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick were down quite sub- 
stantially as resource-based sectors in 
each province struggled to regain their 
feet after the recession. This is mainly 
due to slow demand for forest products 
from both provinces, particularly pulp 
and paper. Lumber producers, however, 
have had a good year as housing markets 
recovered, but even here housing starts 
have not reached levels previously 
recorded at the end of the 1970s. New- 
foundland has also been encountering 
severe problems in its fish processing 
sector. 

Metal fabrication and transportation 
factories have not performed well so far 
in 1983, and recent better news for Syd- 
ney Steel and the Hawker Siddeley car 
works in Trenton, Nova Scotia, is not 
likely to be reflected in final figures for 
the year. 

Food and beverage manufacturers 
have been one of the region’s brightest 
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growth areas during the 1970s, and 
final figures at the end of 1983 will 
probably show a slightly better year than 
in 1982 in spite of a sluggish perform- 
ance over the first three quarters. Reor- 
ganization of the fish-processing sec- 
tor in both Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia may improve results in early 
1984. 
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Investment intentions relfect overall 
conditions 






This generally slow pace so far in 
1983 is also reflected in intended capital 
investment in both manufacturing con- 
struction and equipment installation. 
The trend seems to be spending on 
repairs rather than on new plants, and 
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~xpansion in terms of new facilities does 
not figure significantly in business plans. 

There have, however, been several 
positive developments during 1983, each 
with longer-run benefits for the region. 
An almost $4 billion contract for the 
Department of National Defence’s next 
generation of frigates will be coordinated 
by Saint John Shipbuilding and Drydock, 
with substantial parts of the work being 
sub-contracted all over eastern Canada. 

CN Rail has increased its orders for 
steel rails from Sydney Steel, and recovery 

‘In domestic and American housing 
markets has caused companies to dust off 
modernization of some of the region’s big 
sawmills. There are ongoing moderniza- 
tion programs under way at many of the 
biggest pulp and paper mills in two of the 
four provinces. 

Manufacturers as a group are also 
collectively relieved that the federal gov- 
ernment has decided not to reduce freight 
rate assistance programs which, since the 
1920s, have subsidized the movement of 
products both within the region and to 
important markets in central and western 
Canada. A study of the importance of 
these subsidies during 1983 came on the 
heels of reduction in levels of parts of the 
program over the past two years. 


Threats to manufacturing remain 

There are many uncertainties facing 
important parts of the region’s manu- 
facturing sector in the near future. The 
European Economic Community is 
reportedly examining a reduction of its 
imports of newsprint, and this would 
seriously affect Newfoundland pulp and 
paper mills especially. The Canada 
Packers plant in Charlottetown has been 
reduced to the status of a kill-and-chill 
operation, and indeed only remained 
open after intervention by the provincial 
government to buy the plant. Island 
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authorities are negotiating with other com- 
panies to open a new meat-packing plant 
to serve the province’s livestock farmers. 
Although a new communications 
technology factory has been built by 
Mitel at Buctouche in New Brunswick, 
recession has taken its toll of the com- 
pany to the extent that no work has yet 
started there. Future expansion of this 
plan is in doubt, but local residents 
would probably be thankful if even the 
present space became operational. 


Gradual recovery likely 

Taken as a whole, the region’s 
manufacturing sector will probably show 
slight gains at the end of 1983 as gradual 
recovery in major markets trickles down 
in the form of orders from regional fac- 
tories. A large part of total production is 
in the form of semi-finished goods which 
undergo further manufacture into end 
products in other parts of North Amer- 
ica. Many American factories have been 
reducing accumulated inventories during 
the recovery to date, and only when these 
inventories begin to build up again will 
definite orders emerge from the United 
States and other buyers. 

Recovery in the United States is ex- 
pected to be modest by post-war stan- 
dards, as consumer confidence remains 
relatively low, unemployment rates re- 
main high, and job security is not quite 
as assured as in the past. There have been 
considerable reductions in inflation, but 
interest rates remain high especially when 
compared to the rate of inflation. 

Incomes have also, in general, tended 
to increase by less than the rate of infla- 
tion, which means that a mild consumer 
spending spree in 1983 in Canada and the 
United States has been financed largely 
from personal savings. A more robust 
recovery must await the time when con- 
sumers feel comfortable with spending.@ 
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TOURISM: 


High 
expectations, 
spotty 
performance 


Most tourist operators in Atlantic 
Canada began their plans for the 1983 
season in the expectation that recovery 
from recession would persuade people to 
undertake the travel they had tended to 
deny themselves in 1982. Personal 
restraint during 1982 prompted many to 
stay closer to home, if indeed take any 
vacation at all. 

There was probably a lot of truth to 
the sentiment that people would travel 
more in 1983, but overall benefits to the 
Atlantic region have been uneven, with 
some areas reporting good results, others 
not so good. The biggest disappointment 
was in Prince Edward Island, where the 
number of visitors in the two peak 
months of July and August was down 
quite significantly over the same two 
months in 1982. There was a little im- 
provement in the shoulder-month of 
September, which turned out quite warm 
and sunny, but not enough to improve 
overall performance much. 


Fewer Quebeckers go to the Island 
The main reason for this decline on 
the Island was a drop in the number of 
Quebec visitors. It appears that residents 
of this province turned southwards this 
year after several years of unfavourable 


exchange rates vis-a-vis the American 
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e High expectations earlier in 1983 have not always 
been fulfilled, and Prince Edward Island in particular 
has fallen short of targets 


e Theme promotions in the other three provinces seem 
to have paid dividends in attracting visitors, although 
performance has not been uniform across each 


e The industry probably aiming for quite rapid change 
as the demands of tourists for more and better 
facilities increase. 





dollar had tended to deflect them to 
other parts of Canada. The number of 
American tourists to the Island was up, 
and bus tours did very well. 

Reasons for overall declines in tourist 
travel to the Island are difficult to iden- 
tify. American visitors may realize that 
a depreciated Canadian dollar is not such 
a good deal in the face of high prices for 
gasoline and other consumer items. As 
well, evidence is accumulating that 
tourists demand much more than warm 
water swimming, clean accommodation, 
and overall hearty down-home surroun- 
dings. They also demand sophisticated 
entertainment, and accommodation 
facilities such as tennis courts, whirlpool 
baths, and swimming pools. 

The undoubted physical attractions in 
Prince Edward Island must, over the next 
few years, be complemented by quite a 
radical addition of infrastructure to main- 
tain and expand its share of the tourist 
market if these trends are confirmed. 
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These promotions pay off 

The other three provinces hinged 
their tourist seasons on a variety of 
themes. Indeed, Nova Scotia managed to 
combine two themes which celebrated 
different ancestries. In northern and eas- 
tern parts of the province, the Interna- 
tional Gathering of the Clans came to 
town for the second time. In western 
areas, the Bicentennial of Loyalist settle- 
ment saw a wide variety of activities 
undertaken. By all accounts, Nova 
Scotia did the best of all the provinces, 
particularly in attracting American 
visitors. 

New Brunswick is perhaps better 
known as the centre of Loyalist settle- 
ment in eastern Canada, and the pro- 
vince staged its own array of celebrations 
on the Bicentennial theme. This promo- 
tion was particularly successful in the 
main areas of Loyalist settlement, in the 
southern half of the province which 





is also adjacent to the United 
States. 

An added attraction in Saint John 
was the brand new Market Square devel- 
opment, with shopping facilities, hotels, 
and convention accommodation. Other 
parts of New Brunswick, away from the 
south, did not fare as well as the 
south. 

Newfoundland also celebrated its his- 
tory with a promotion centred on the 
400th anniversary of the landing of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert. Official figures put 
visits in June and July up by 6.5 per cent, 
due in particular to more people travel- 
ling from the Northeastern States and 
Ontario. In general, the province also 
maintained its number of visitors from 
Quebec and Nova Scotia (the two most 
important origins of vacationers in New- 
foundland) as well as New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. 

Throughout the region, the tourist 
season in 1983 may not have lived up to 
expectations but good performances in 
certain parts offset a decline in tourists 
elsewhere. The tourist industry is a most 
important part of Atlantic Canada’s 
economic base, and provides many jobs 
during the summer season. Theme 
promotions are one way to attract more 
visitors, and undoubtedly complement 
the natural physical attractions which 
abound. The need to develop the field of 
specialist vacations still remains a con- 
cern and a challenge as tourists continue 
to demand better and better facilities as 
a matter of course. a 
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TRANSPORTATION: 





Dominated by 
freight subsidy 
issues 


Freight subsidies in Atlantic Canada 
date back to 1927, with passage of the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act. This was de- 
signed to assist the transportation of 
goods both within Atlantic Canada (it 
was extended to cover the island of New- 
foundland when that province joined 
Confederation in 1949) and also to assist 
transportation of goods to important 
markets in central and western Canada. 
Initially applied only to transportation 
by rail, the subsidy was extended to 
transportation by trucks by means of the 
Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Act 
in 1969. 

These rather complex pieces of leg- 
islation have become such an important 
part of business decision-making pro- 
cesses in the region, there was an uproar 
when the federal government made a un- 
ilateral decision to commission a study 
into the possible effects of reduction or 
removal of assistance early in 1983. The 
study came on the heels of a progressive 
reduction of the subsidy on transporta- 
tion within the region since early 1982, 
from a level of 15 per cent to 10 per cent 
in one year. 






Strong reaction to proposed change 

Businesses and various interest 
groups trumpeted their alarms at the 
prospect, coming as it did at the same 
time as profound changes to the Crow’s 
Nest freight rates began their laborious 
passage through Parliament. If a long- 
standing, almost sacred system of sub- 
sidies to assist the transport of western 
grain to point of export could be 
changed, it was argued, then what hope 
could be held out for Atlantic freight 
subsidies? 

In the event, the subsidies remain un- 
touched, at least for the time being. Final 
results of the consultants’ report, how- 
ever, underlined the substantial reliance 
of Atlantic Canada’s resource producers 
and manufacturers on the subsidies, and 
therefore their vulnerability should they 
be reduced or removed. Complete re- 
moval of all subsidies, it was estimated, 
would mean the loss of more than 12,000 
jobs in the region. Industries particularly 
affected would be forestry, and food 
products. 

Although the subsidies remain in 
force, the reliance of important sectors 
on such assistance is disturbing, and it 
is doubtful whether the issues raised over 
the past two years have finally been laid 
to rest. Even the theory behind subsidies 
has become confused. One school of 
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Newfoundland 


thought sees them as an integral tool of 
economic development, another as an 
obligation to make certain of the terms 
and conditions of Confederation a 
little more equitable, given the area 
covered by Canada and distance be- 
tween markets. If nothing else, the dis- 
cussions of 1983 have served to high- 
light the importance of good transpor- 
tation systems to keep Atlantic busi- 
nesses competitive. 


Port results show mixed results 
Shipping through the ports of Hali- 
fax and Saint John has reflected, in part, 
the relative performance of the New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia economies 





* eo dominated by discussions over the future of 
freight assistance subsidies for Atlantic goods, which 
remain untouched, at least for a while 


e Port of Halifax improves its performance, Port of 
Saint John suffers from poor performances in New 
Brunswick’s resource industries 


e Traffic on CN Marine’s ferries indicates slightly bet- 
ter performances in both Prince Edward Island and 


e Eastern Provincial Airways dogged by labour dispute 
throughout year. 


SIOHOIN GIAVG. 





in 1983. The heavily resource based New 
Brunswick economy has not yet been 
able to accomplish much in the way of 
recovery, as markets for forestry pro- 
ducts (except lumber) and minerals have 
remained soft. Tonnage shipped through 
Saint John as a result was down by more 
than 16 per cent to the end of August 
Over the same time period in 1982, 
although there were signs of improve- 
ment after the first half of the year. 
Halifax, on the other hand, has done 
much better, with tonnage up by 9.5 per 
cent to the end of September. There were 
particularly big increases in imports of 
crude oil and exports of refined oil and 
gypsum. Halifax has also reversed a 
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trend of container lines leaving the port 
in the past few years, and new lines have 
begun calling, including the American 
giant of the business, Sea-Land. There 
are also proposals afoot to expand the 
Fairview Container Terminal to accom- 
modate more than one ship loading or 
unloading at any one time. 





Ferry traffic improves, but strikes affect 
air traffic 

Commercial traffic using CN 
Marine’s ferries also reflect improved 
economic conditions in Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. Crossings on 
the North Sydney-Port aux Basques run 
were up by 8 per cent, those on the Tor- 
mentine-Borden run were up 6 per cent,. 
both over the first nine months of the 
year. 

Air transportation within the region 
in 1983 saw an extremely bitter labour- 
management confrontation at Eastern 
Provincial Airways. Contract negotia- 





tions were due with both ground staff 
and pilots. The ground staff settled 
relatively quickly, but an acrimonious 
dispute arose with the pilots. 

The airline reached the stage of dis- 
missing its unionized pilots and began 
hiring replacements. A series of legal bat- 
tles ensued, even after the strike was 
settled, and the latest episode in the fight 
saw the airline’s right to dismiss its pilots 
upheld on an appeal of a previous La- 
bour Relations Board decision. 


Transportation — time for study? 

Transportation issues are rarely very 
glamourous because of the complexity of 
the sector. Even important discussions, 
such as those surrounding freight sub- 
sidies, are usually carried on at a level 
which the general public either fails or 
neglects to understand. 

This underestimates the importance 
of the region’s carriers of goods and peo- 
ple as an integral part of Atlantic 
Canada’s total economy, both as a 
means of getting products to market, and 
as a source of employment in its own 
right. The events of 1983 may herald 
some important structural changes with- 
in the entire transportation sector, and 
these deserve more attention and review 
of alternatives before the fact rather than 
after. e 
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tax shelter... 


Time is running out on the MURB program. 
Qualico Securities Ltd. is offering a limited 
number of Multiple Unit Residential Buildings to 
Canadian Investors in 1983. 


Contact your Qualico Investment Consultant for 
more information concerning your 1983 
investment and tax planning program. 


QUALICO SECURITIES LTD. 


12 Offices in major cities across Canada. 


Halifax St. John’s 
(902) 423-6113 (709) 753-7782 





A Restoration Project by 


BRUNSWICK GROUP LIMITED 
‘A Capital Corporation” 


1668 BARRINGTON STREET 


A distinguished and charming mercantile building 
of the past with a totally new interior located in the 
heart of Halifax’s central business district. 





























Attractive leasing packages are now available 
‘* for September 1983, with suites of 1,000 sq.ft. to 
a /. 5,000 sq.ft. per floor, premises up to 29,000 sq.ft. 
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For Leasing Information Contact — 


MARCIL TRUST 
LA (902) 429-9120 


Halifax Operation Canso Strait Operation 
1494 Lower Water St. P.O. Box 39 
Keith Brewery Bidg. Mulgrave, N.S. BOE 2GO 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 1T1 902-747-2444 Days 
902-429-2888 902-747-2307 Nights 
Telex: 019-23616 Telex: 019-37551 
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REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT POLICIES: 


A change, but 
is it for the 
better? 


The sudden demise of the Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion 
at the beginning of 1982 can be likened 
to fog rolling in; navigating in familiar 
waters suddenly becomes much more dif- 
ficult than if the air were clear. DREE 
represents the clear skies, when at least 
there was an accepted set of ground rules 
which governed regional development. 
Almost two years after DREE was dis- 
continued in its established form, there 
is no clear direction to regional 
programs. 

Although implicit policies and pro- 
grams to assist the various regions of 
Canada are as old as Confederation 
itself, explicit assistance only emerged 
after the Gordon Commission reported 
in 1957. Certain regions were singled out 
for special attention, including Atlantic 
Canada. The fundamental aim was to 
reduce regional disparities, and help 
regions realize their potentials. 


Development tools used to date 

Three main sets of policies have been 
used. The first is a complex system of 
revenue transfers by means of equaliza- 
tion payments and Established Program 
Funding, which assists health and post- 
secondary education. The second was a 
variety of short-term programs, often 
characterized as make-work projects. 
The third involves longer-term develop- 
ment initiatives, by such means as 
General Development Agreements. 

DREE, which was set up in 1969, was 
particularly instrumental in administer- 
ing the third of these mechanisms dur- 
ing the 1970s. General Development 
Agreements were signed with all the 
Atlantic provinces (although Prince Ed- 
ward Island had its own special form of 
agreement, the Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Plan) and provided the framework 
for an array of sub-agreements to cover 
various sectors and special projects. 

Commitments under the GDAs 
ushered in an era of cooperation and 
consultation between federal and provin- 
cial governments, but even by 1980 there 
were signs of radical change to this 
system. DREE’s share of the federal 
budget gradually declined over the 1970s 
(from 2 per cent in 1969 to less than 1 
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per cent in 1980), and the Atlantic pro- 
vinces’ share of this reduced allocation 
also declined substantially (from 53 per 
cent in 1969 to 32 per cent in 1980). 

The reasons for this decline are rather 
difficult to identify. One may be that 
DREE’s mandate required it to cut across 
traditional lines of responsibility of 
established federal departments, and 
cooperation between the various depart- 
ments is not a feature of the federal 
bureaucracy. There is also the fact that 
DREE spending lacked visibility, and the 
federal government may have resented 
this, especially when the provinces took 
credit for initiatives. 

Finally, in the early 1980s economic 
recession enveloped the industrialized 
world, and intensified the conflicts over 
regional development spending. As sharp 
eyes were turned to scrutinize the effec- 
tiveness of the programs, the fog began 
rolling in. 


The fog rolls in 

DREE as we knew it was dismantled 
ostensibly to change the focus from 
assistance for a limited number of 
specific regions (including Atlantic 
Canada) to assistance for all regions of 
Canada. Another aim was to expedite 
proposed major project developments 
across the nation. This broadening of the 
DREE mandate occurs at a time when 
disparities between the Atlantic region 
and the rest of the nation are widening. 

Program responsibilities of the old 
DREE and the Department of Industry 
Trade and Commerce were transferred 
to anew Department of Regional and In- 
dustrial Expansion (DRIE). A new 
Ministry of State for Economic and 
Regional Development has taken respon- 
sibility for policy with a direct link to the 
federal cabinet. The actual transfer of 
responsibilities has taken much longer 
than expected. 

This lengthy period of relative inac- 
tion is probably due to the fact that the 
dismantling of DREE was not preceded 
by any period of review. The inter- 
regnum represents the thickest part of 
the fog, and has not been without harsh 
criticism, particularly of lack of review 
of the good and not-so-good points of 
previous policies and programs. Mean- 
while, negotiations on a new set of 
GDAs (or their successors) were effec- 
tively stalled. It took 15 months before 
clear details of the new development 
assistance programs emerged. 





A new framework 

As part of the debate on the April, 
1983, federal budget, the main structures 
and responsibilities of the new Depart- 
ment of Regional Industrial Expansion 
began to emerge. A Regional and In- 
dustrial Development Program combin- 
ing many previous programs has become 
the federal government’s principal vehi- 
cle for delivery of regional development 
assistance. 

This program will be available across 
Canada with eligibility to be determined 
according to a index of disparity. The in- 
dex will be based on a measure of unem- 
ployment, income and fiscal capacity of 
each one of Canada’s 260 Census Divi- 
sions. Census Divisions in the Maritime 
provinces correspond to county lines. 

Criticisms have been levelled at the 
new structure. There is concern at the ap- 
propriateness of assistance at the level of 
Census Divisions. Such a small area fre- 
quently may lack the necessary in- 
frastructure to enable it to take advant- 
age of programs. Equally, concentration 
on the Census Division may detract from 
emphasis in natural growth centres. 
There are also claims that the system will 
be insensitive to chronic regional 
disparities, where hidden unemploy- 
ment, for example, would not be 
reflected in the development index. 


The ideal regional policy? 

Discussion of regional policies excites 
quite extreme emotions, especially in a 
region such as Atlantic Canada which 
has, to a degree, benefited from such 
policies. There are those who strongly 
believe that the programs which have 
demonstrably worked in the past (the 
GDA program is frequently cited in this 
respect) should be maintained and 
strengthened, and that the Atlantic 
region must have a substantial injection 
of public money to permit economic 
growth. 

At the opposite extreme are those 
who maintain that regional development 
policies interfere unduly with flows of 
capital and labour, and thus interrupt the 
workings of the market place. It merely 
becomes a prop which does not in itself 
cure, only supports, structures which 
would and perhaps should be allowed to 
fall down. 

Political realities dictate that any 
regional policy would probably fall be- 
tween these two extremes. Whether the 
radical changes of the past 18 months 
have struck this delicate balance remains 
to be seen. 
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Travel Insight 


A continuing series of vicarious 
voyages with landfalls in every corner 
of the world. We've marched into 
Berlin, waltzed through Australia, 
basked on Caribbean beaches, painted 
Russia red, been lost in the glories of 
Crete, supped a pint in London, 
bowed to the beauties of Japan, raised 
the flag in Cuba. While every one 
knows that where we live is where we 
like to be, it is nice to get away once in 
a while. Where to next? You won't 
know ‘till you get there! Come with 
us. You don't even need to pack a bag. 
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Each month, Atlantic Insight presents 
the region to the people who live here 
— and to a growing number of men 
and women elsewhere who want to 
stay in touch with their heritage. Each . 
month you enjoy the refreshing blend 
of news and views, wit and wisdom, 
pictures and people. You muse along 
with Harry Bruce, laugh along with 
Ray Guy. You meet the leaders, the 
comers, and the just plain folk. Atlantic 
Insight is the magazine of Atlantic 
Canada — so much more than just a 
news magazine. Subscribe now — and 
know what's going on around here. 


MORE THAN JUST A NEWS MAGAZINE 
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LABOUR: 


The rules 
of the game 
change 


For most of 1981 and all of 1982 
Canada, and indeed the world, was in 
the deepest recession since the 1930s. 
Over this period, unemployment in the 
Atlantic region and Canada as a whole 
reached record levels. With demand fall- 
ing worldwide for the region’s exports, 
capacity utilization in first the secondary 
and then the primary sectors declined 
severely. Plants closed and demands for 
raw material fell off. As recovery began 
to heat up early in 1983, unemployment 
rates, in contrast to previous experience 
with recession and recovery, remained 
virtually unchanged. The ground rules 
were changing. 


Trends in unemployment 

Patterns of unemployment in the past 
have been either structural (related to the 
composition of the economy) or cyclical 
(related to the ups and downs of the busi- 
ness cycle). In the Atlantic region both 
types of unemployment often hit with 
more severity than they do on the na- 
tional level. In the 1960s and 1970s, 
structural aspects, such as the entrance 
of the baby boom to the labour force and 
increased participation by women, con- 
tributed to rising unemployment levels 
even though demand and industrial out- 
put were on the increase. 

In the Atlantic region further struc- 
tural difficulties, including seasonal em- 
ployment patterns and lack of industrial 
opportunity, contributed to even higher 
levels of jobless. In addition, the region’s 
extreme dependence on resource-based, 
export-oriented primary industries made 
the region more vulnerable to shifting 
patterns of world trade and cyclical 
downturns in the economies of major 
trading partners. 


The recession and its aftermath 

Many specific aspects of the unem- 
ployment problems that we continue to 
have at present are indications both of 
the depth of the recession we have just 
come through and the changing ground 
rules in the labour market. Many prime- 
age workers (25 to 55 years old) with 
considerable training and experience 
joined the ranks of the unemployed for 
the first time. 

The unemployment rate for young 
males (15 to 25 years) continues to be 
much higher than average. Youth un- 
employment, often involving untrained 
and inexperienced workers, was more 
than | in 4in Canada. In parts of the At- 
lantic region this ratio reached 1 in 2. 
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Unemployment rates also varied within 
provinces, with areas such as Northern 
New Brunswick, Cape Breton and west- 
ern Newfoundland recording unemploy- 
ment rates far in excess of provincial 
averages. 

Unemployment statistics do not tell 
the whole story. Hidden unemployment 
is usually missed by official statistics. 
This hidden unemployment, sometimes 
caused by the so-called discouraged 
worker effect, includes workers who per- 
ceive a lack of job opportunities and 
leave the labour force (that portion of 
the population between the ages of 15 
and 65 who are working or actively look- 
ing for work). 


Changing rules 
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As recovery progressed and output 
began to inch back to former levels, ex- 
pected rebounding of employment and 
declines in unemployment rates did not 
occur. There are a variety of reasons for 
this. Discouraged workers who had left 
the labour force began to look for work 
again. As they rejoined the labour force 
participation rates increased. 

In addition, employment growth was 
slow by historic standards. Companies 
had found they could get by with fewer 
employees through increased produc- 
tivity. This has meant increased use of 
new technology and reduced require- 
ments for traditional skills. 

Labour demand has shifted to high- 
skill areas while the policy focus for 
government has shifted to the identifica- 
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APEC THE OUTLOOK: 


set the future direction of the industry. 


tion of skill needs, the meeting of skill 


requirements through training and the 
provision of temporary assistance to 
those caught in the middle. 


- Government’s role 


Although limited by fiscal restraint, 


- governments have managed to maintain 





traditional assistance programs while 
addressing, at least to some extent, the 
special cyclical problems that have come 
out of this recession and the new struc- 
tural problems which have begun to 
evolve. Unemployment insurance claims 
rose sharply during the recession, vastly 
over-taxing the UIC system and forcing 
adjustment to premiums paid by com- 
panies and individuals. By late 1982 and 
early 1983 many claimants faced exhaus- 
tion of their UIC eligibility. In response, 
the government committed $1.5 billion 
in 1983 to support directly the creation 
of jobs for those most seriously affected 
by recession. Commitments included 
funds for those who had exhausted their 
unemployment eligibility, and special 
programs for unemployed youth. 

In particular, the youth programs fo- 
cussed on programs to provide essential 
training and experience in addition to 
more traditional make-work programs. 
It is this type of policy (which addresses 
structural and cyclical problems simul- 
taneously) that much be the basis of 
future initiatives. 


The future 

The labour force will experience a 
period of profound changes over the next 
10 or 15 years. Structural pressures of the 
baby boom and greater participation by 
women will continue to be felt. Higher 
unemployment will be commonplace as 
new structural difficulties more than 
compensate for easing cyclical problems. 
A new emphasis on increasing produc- 
tivity through technological change will 
see certain workers displaced. Emphasis 
on training and retraining will increase 
and skill-demand forecasting will be- 
come an important and essential tool of 
government. 

Institutions will likely face con- 
siderable change in the future. Educa- 
tional institutions must consider ra- 
tionalizing programs offered with skills 
demanded. These institutions may also 
begin to consider more direct links with 
industry as they adjust to the realities of 
fiscal restraint. 

In the Atlantic region it seems certain 
that a high quality, well trained labour 
force must be part of future hopes for 
economic development and greater job 
creation. For this to occur, the region’s 
companies must pursue productivity 
gains by adopting new technology, and 
institutions and governments, along with 
business, must collectively recognize skill 
needs and provide or them. a 
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There are widely divergent trends in 
the short-term outlook for the Atlantic 
economy, mostly from province to prov- 
ince. Newfoundland fares the poorest with 
weaknesses in all major sectors. New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island will 
fall in line with the national pace of recov- 
ery in 1983, with a promise of better per- 
formances in 1984. Nova Scotia offers the 
brightest picture, with its relatively more 
diversified economic base, and the prom- 
ise of offshore-related developments. 


Newfoundland and Labrador 

Resolution of problems in the fish- 
ery, resumption of a higher rate of ca- 
pacity utilization in North America’s 
steel mills, and increasing demand for 
paper products are essential components 
of Newfoundland’s economic perfor- 
mance over the next year or two. In all 
three cases, the outlook for 1984 is rather 
sobering, but there is likely to be better 
news beyond this. 

Brighter points come from a respect- 
able pace of offshore exploration activ- 
ity in spite of falling world oil prices and 
lack of a resource management agree- 
ment between federal and provincial 
governments. The past 12 months 
have also seen a healthy pace maintained 
by residential construction, and some of 
this pace will continue into 1984 and be- 
yond. There are also major projects well 
under way in St. John’s and elsewhere in 
the province (including the Cat Arm 
hydro development) and these will help 
cushion the blow of a slower than average 
recovery. 


Prince Edward Island 

Predicting events on the Island is al- 
ways rather difficult because it is a rel- 
atively small economy, and any improve- 
ment in a single sector (particularly in 
agriculture, tourism, and the fishery) will 
definitely influence the course of the 
total economy. A better than usual 
potato harvest in 1983 is likely to carry 
over into 1984 as the crop moves to 
market during the early part of the year. 
Construction is also likely to be a bright 
spot as work starts on a new veterinary 
and aquamarine college, and Char- 
lottetown airport expansion continues. 
These will supplement a degree of re- 
sidential construction which itself re- 
presents a vast improvement over the 
past year or two. 

The tourist industry over the past two 
years has done no better than average, 
and for 1983 was actually quite a disap- 
pointment. This important part of the Is- 
land economy must examine its strategies 
for 1984, and must come to grips with 
changes affecting tourism in general. It 
may be that plans such as that proposed 
for a tourist complex at Greenwich, with 
comprehensive and integrated facilities, 
















Nova Scotia 

Economic performance for Nova 
Scotia is predicted to lead the country in 
1984, mostly riding on the shoulders of 
offshore exploration activity. Estab- 
lished drilling programs will continue, 
and new ones will begin. The prospect 
of actual developments offshore remains 
further cause for optimism, but the risks 
which attend this have increased over the 
past twelve months, mostly because of 
dropping prices for oil around the world. 

The relative diversity of Nova Sco- 
tia’s economic base compared to its At- 
lantic neighbours assures a degree of pro- 
tection from recession and more re- 
silience when business conditions im- 
prove. This should not, however, mask 
the fact that much of the resilience is 
found in the Halifax/Dartmouth urban 
area, the business, financial, educa- 
tional and administrative core of the 
province. Variations within Nova Scotia 
mean that recovery in Cape Breton or 
Pictou County, for example, may not 
match the provincial average. 






















































New Brunswick 

A degree of recovery in markets for 
forest products and minerals will benefit 
New Brunswick in 1984, but this re- 
covery will be very slow by historical 
standards and a large part of industrial 
capacity will remain idle until 1985. The 
province is better located to serve a 
strengthening market for newsprint than, 
for example, the forest product sector in 
Newfoundland, and the prices for im- 
portant base metals are beginning to im- 
prove. 

The next few years will also see rea- 
son for optimism in the New Brunswick 
economy, as potash shipments begin 
from mines near Sussex, and as construc- 
tion continues to maintain a healthy 
pace. The province, however, badly 
needs extra diversity to help it absorb 
economic downturns, and new manufac- 
turing plants could provide this diversity. 




















































The longer term. 

The more optimistic notes in the 
short-term outlook should not obscure 
the fact that the region still faces fun- 
damental problems of a structural na- 
ture. Some of these (high unemploy- 
ment, low productivity and low invest- 
ment) were discussed earlier in this sup- 
plement (see page 8). Finding a solution 
to these problems, along with others such 
as diversifying the range of our export 
products, and improving the markets to 
which these products are sold, represent 
challenges to the region’s businessmen 
and governments. They also represent 
true tests of the strength and character 
of all residents of Atlantic Canada. 
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Once you try it 


youll trust it! 


Priority Post Courier—already tried and 
trusted regularly by thousands of major 
courier users, for fast, reliable delivery 
within Canada, the U.S. and 13 countries 
around the world. 


Now, the same on-time performance is 
available to the occasional user. So whether 
you ship a bag every day, or an envelope 
now and then, Priority Post Courier gives 
you a choice of ways to take advantage of 
its dependability. 


Regular priority shipments: 
A fast, made-to-measure pick-up and 
delivery service that you can rely on. Talk 


“It works 
wkry itl? 





to your Priority Post representative to work 
out the specific arrangements that best suit 
your particular needs. 


Occasional priority shipments: 
Occasional customers can now enjoy the 
same fast on-time reliability. Simply drop 
off your shipments at any of more than 2,000 
Priority Post counters in hundreds of centres 
across Canada. Pick-up service is available 
in many centres. 


For more information call: 

Halifax 426-8147, Saint John 648-4774, 
Moncton 388-7076, Fredericton 452-3890, 
Charlottetown 566-7070, St. Johns 772-5233 





PRIORITY POST COURIER, A NEW SERVICE OF CANADA POST CORPORATION. 





Making matters worse than they 
might otherwise have been is the fact that 
The Tin Flute has been cut and pasted 
together in so many versions. There’s the 
five-part mini-series for TV and this 
theatrical feature; in each category 
there’s the French version and the 
English version. Maybe because it’s con- 
densed from a longer, episodic series, the 
movie has a deadly structural 
problem—the calamities arrive one after 
another, creating an accidental spoof of 
sOap-opera conventions. One minute a 
child is dying; the next the father is los- 
ing his job and the family is being 
evicted; and before you’ve had time to 
react, the heroine is facing the ultimate 
shame. Awkward post-synching in the 
English version makes all this even sillier. 
How can the audience fail to crack up 
when Marilyn Lightstone, with her 
tummy swollen with child once again and 
her face squinched up in the usual agony, 
whimpers, ‘‘It was so much easier to find 
a house when there were only 10 of us’’? 

The Tin Flute is a very sad chapter 
in the history of this country’s feature 
film industry. Almost everything that 
could be wrong with this movie is wrong 
with it, down to an especially irritating 
pop song that is totally wrong for the 
period, and banal lines (‘‘Have a nice 
day’’) that throw you right out of the 
period. (Given the dialogue, a more 
appropriate title would be The Tin Ear.) 
The picture is a veritable festival of 
clichés and stereotypes, down to the 
poor, happy French-Canadian family 
escaping for a day from urban misery to 
the simpler joys of frolicking in the coun- 
try during the maple syrup season. God 
knows the sap runs deep in The Tin 
Flute. The National Film Board and the 
CBC were involved as co-producers, and 
the Canadian Film Development Corp. 
also contributed to the $3,450,000 
budget. At least the blame can be spread 
around. One comes out of it feeling 
depressed to be a Canadian. 


ext to The Tin Flute, the new movie 

based on Timothy Findley’s The 
Wars may seem like a masterpiece. 
Though this is by no means a great film, 
it’s civilized and polished and respec- 
table. You get the secure feeling that the 
director, Robin Phillips, has control of 
the material and knows what he’s doing, 
even if the movie isn’t up to as much as 
he may think it is. And there’s a par- 
ticular virtue that puts you on his side 
and makes you root for the movie—the 
fact that Phillips has had the courage to 
cast the gifted Canadian actors he has 
worked with often at the Stratford 
Festival (and now the Grand Theatre 
Company in London, Ont.) without be- 
ing bullied out of it by film financiers 
who might want Americans with names 
recognizable outside Canada. 

Martha Henry looks good in Edwar- 
dian hats, though after this movie and 
last year’s CBC television series Empire 
she could be in danger of getting per- 
manently cast as a cold, controlling 
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upper-set WASP matron, and, given the 
range of work she has been able to do 
on the stage, that would be a great pity. 
She seems to be suffering almost as much 
as Marilyn Lightstone in The Tin Flute, 
but in this case, we’re encouraged to feel 
she deserves to suffer. After all, she’s a 
rich WASP, with a limp husband 
(William Hutt) and she’s always trying 
to control people. She, too, has a dying 
child, and the child’s death is associated 
with symbolism almost as heavy-handed 
as that damn tin flute itself. Here it’s the 
rabbits of the dead child who must be 
killed in some sort of grotesque ritual. 

The Wars is worlds away from The 
Tin Flute. The background is the First 
World War rather than the Second 
World War, and we are concerned with 
the prosperous WASPs of Rosedale 
rather than the downtrodden French of 
Montreal. The lavish garden parties seem 
to be thrown for the sole purpose of pro- 
viding ironic counterpoint, and the con- 
versation is terribly measured and 
literary. The story concerns the appren- 
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(L-R) Jean Leclerc, Domini Blythe and Bren 
ticeship of the brother of the dead girl, 
who goes off to war against his mother’s 
wishes. (‘‘I can’t keep anyone alive,’’ she 
murmurs, ‘‘not anymore.’’) 

Robert Ross, played by Brent 
Carver, learns a little about life and 
observes the horrors of war. There’s the 
usual set piece about the sensitive boy go- 


ing to the brothel with his fellow soldiers, | 


and there’s a romantic interlude in which 
he has a supposedly torrid affair in a 
frightfully British manor filled with a 
creepiness that will be familiar to 
veterans of Joseph Losey films. The 
bizarre climax involves his decision to 
release horses from a burning barn in 
contravention of his officer’s orders, and 
somehow we’re supposed to feel that his 
needless death is caused by the coldness, 
bitterness and general hatefulness of his 
family. Robert has to free the horses to 
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make up for those poor rabbits, and he 
has to defy military orders to get back 
at his parents. 

If The Wars is a bit pat, the limita- 
tions are probably those inherent in 
Findley’s 1977 novel, which has some 
great sequences and an impressively sus- 
tained ironic distance to make up for its 
lack of emotional depth and original 
ideas. Phillips has managed to catch the 
tone of the book, which is what usually 
gets away in a film, and he has framed 
the action effectively and given it the 
resonance of being filtered through time 
and memory. Jackie Burroughs, looking 
wrinkled and mystical, is very effective 
as an old servant, though her role isn’t 
as entertainingly flamboyant as the one 
she had in The Grey Fox. The support- 
ing cast includes many Toronto/Strat- 
ford actors—Alan Scarfe, Barbara 
Budd, Domini Blythe and Clare Coul- 
ter—and the handsome art direction is 
by Daphne Dare, one of Phillips’ most 
loyal collaborators. 

The slightness of Findley’s conceit 





was partly camouflaged by his narrative 
style, but it becomes more apparent 
when dramatized. Yet many people will 
be impressed by this film, because it does 
something that hasn’t often been 
achieved in Canadian movies; it’s an 
elegant-looking, expertly crafted period 
piece. There’s a conventionalism at the 
heart of it which suggests something for 
PBS which could be treasured by people 
who hate television (and all pop culture), 
and it’s not my favorite kind of movie. 
But unlike The Tin Flute, The Wars has 
been made with enough style and finesse 
to ensure that audiences will take it 
seriously. This is one of the few English- 
Canadian movies likely to be received as 
a cultural event. The literary establish- 
ment can accept it. And those who’ 
wish Canadian movies could be more 
like Australian films will love it. WX 
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The mellowing of Max 


At 59, Max Ferguson—Ol’ Rawhide to you—has finally got it all 


By Harry Bruce 
Y:: may know Max (Rawhide) 


Ferguson as the most beloved 
m character in the entire history of 
CBC radio, but these days—and now, 
here’s Max!—he’s really just a skinny, 
59-year-old country gent who vacuums 
his rugs, washes his dishes and floors, 
fixes his chimney, lays tile in his bath- 
room, cooks for his young wife, concocts 
his own sausages, makes his own wine, 
plans to get his own cow and chickens, 
keeps honey bees, grows vegetables, 
harvests fiddleheads and maple syrup, 
plants fruit trees and, like some legen- 
dary granny, makes Christmas cakes for 
the young folks, and gathers wild berries 
to whip up memorable jams and jellies. 
If actor Paul Newman can market Paul 
Newman salad dressing, I imagine Max 
Ferguson could easily peddle Ol’ 
Rawhide’s Elderberry Jam or Apple- 
Thyme Jelly. I also imagine he’s so 
happy he’ll never bother trying. ‘‘Ah yes,’ 
he says, surveying his nine acres in 
southern Ontario, and remembering 
Neil’s Harbour, Cape Breton, ‘‘if only 
I had the ocean here, this place would 
be Shangri-La.’’ He points to a gully, and 
adds, ‘‘Maybe I’ll get a great big pond 
scooped out there. That’ll be next best.’’ 

If the pudding of Ferguson’s content- 
ment is his domestic life, the whipped 
cream is that, every Sunday morning 
now, he’s back on network radio with his 
own show. His fans have waited seven 
years for this. When he retreated to Neil’s 
Harbour in 1976, ostensibly forever, he 
didn’t just quit working for the CBC, he 
excoriated its management as being— 
among other loathsome things— ‘‘cheats, 
drunks and incompetents.’’ He was 
scarcely the first to make such observa- 
tions, but he was the first to state them to 
the half-million readers of Maclean’. 
Nobody ever left behind him so many 
furiously burning CBC bridges. When he 
returned to Toronto in 1977, ‘‘my name 
was mud.” In the years that followed, the 
only CBC work he landed was the odd 
spot on this show or that. Now, at last, 
he’s once more host of The Max Ferguson 
Show (CBC stereo, Sundays, 10:05 a.m. 
to noon, 10:35 to 12:30 in Newfoundland). 

Even this came about not because the 
return of Ferguson excited CBC manage- 
ment but because the return of Ferguson 
excited listeners. He got letters. The 
show began merely as a nine-week sum- 
mer replacement. Indeed, the CBC had 
other shows ready to go in the same time 
slot for its fall and winter programming. 
As the summer rolled by, however, the 
trickle of letters became a deluge. Then, 
on the eighth Sunday, Ferguson’s cur- 
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mudgeony crony and ancient ally among 
CBC announcers, Allan (Big Al) McFee 
sorrowfully (and craftily) reminded lis- 
teners that, alas, this was Ferguson’s 
second-last show. The deluge became a 
regular Niagara. 

*‘No radio program in CBC history 
ever drew so much unsolicited mail,’’ 
John Dalton said. He’s the young ex- 
ecutive producer from St. John’s who 
puts together Ferguson’s show, and over- 
sees McFee’s Eclectic Circus, and The 
Royal Canadian Air Farce. The letters 
came from across Canada, from the 
States, and from a Ferguson cult in the 
Maritimes that stretches back nearly four 
decades to his irreverent invention of 
Rawhide at CBC Halifax. 

‘I’ve loved you for a long, long time, 
Max,’’ a Toronto woman wrote. ‘‘Live 
forever.’’ One listener said, ‘‘Despite his 





ve got no worries on my mind” 


being on at such an ungodly hour, two 
hours is nowhere near enough of him.”’ 
A Nova Scotia man wrote to say the 
show gives ‘‘exquisite pleasure. By golly, 
there’s hope for the CBC yet (but not 
very damn much).’’ A housewife told 
Ferguson by mail, ‘‘You have to be the 
sweetest person on radio, or anywhere 
else....Hug your dogs for me. Thank 
your wife for sharing you with all of us.”’ 

And so it went: ‘‘The best thing to 
happen to summer listening since the 
swallows returned to Cap- 
istrano’’...‘‘That comfortable voice, the 
always interesting and often piquant 
commentary, and the amazingly varied 
collection of records—just a real joy to 
have it all back’’...“‘That you would 
overstay your welcome is about as likely 
as the CBC’s stopping you from heating 
sandwiches on the transmission tubes!’’ 


When the CBC dithered about the 
show’s future, an irriated listener asked, 
‘‘Why make such a cliff-hanger of 
the affair? Why not come right out and 
guarantee that[Ferguson, with McFee] 
will be around for as long as they can be 
persuaded to totter to the microphone?’’ 
And something like that guarantee soon 
came about. If any lingering resentment 
remained among CBC brass over Fer- 
guson’s seven-year-old insults, the cas- 
cades of adoring letters smothered it. 
Just before the final show of the sum- 
mer, Dalton said, ‘‘The order came 
down: ‘See if there’s any way to keep it 
on the air.’ We’d already taped the last 
show with McFee doing a farewell. We 
had to bring him in to do a new 
bit....Now, officially, it’s set till next 
March 31 but, judging from the mail, I’d 
say Max can do it just about as long as 
he wants.’’ For Ferguson, how sweet it 
is. How vindicating, and how con- 
venient. 

This Shangri-La-without-the-ocean is 
128 km east of Toronto in rich farming 
country near Grafton, but since he tapes 
two shows at a time he need report to the 
CBC studios in Toronto, a city he does 
not like, only once every two weeks. On 
the Wednesday night in late September 
that I saw him taping, he brought along 
Barney, his Airedale. ‘‘Barney’s bored 
stiff,’ Feguson explained to the control 
room as they emerged from the studio 
after the first session. ‘‘He’s been in there 
sighing and wheezing and licking his 
dink. I’d better take him outside for a 
minute.’’ Barney exploded down a CBC 
corridor, slithering as though he were try- 
ing to chase a rabbit over slick ice. 
Ferguson followed him, and Dalton 
turned to set me straight on what a con- 
summate pro Max was. 

In the first place, Dalton explained, 
Ferguson brings in the records for each 
show but never times the selections. He 
just knows that the couple of dozen cuts 
he’s chosen, plus his patter, will fill two 
hours, and ‘‘he’s dead on.’ Ever since 
1949, when the CBC moved Rawhide to 
Toronto in order to give him to the na- 
tion, rather than just the Maritimes, 
Ferguson has been borrowing records for 
his shows from the main shop of Sam the 
Record Man. ‘‘Sam Sniderman used to 
say, ‘Give me challenges,’ ’’ Ferguson 
recalled. ‘‘At a conservative guess, he’s 
lent me $50,000 worth of records. He 
gets some of them back with fingerprints 
and jam all over them.”’ 

Dalton showed me the lineup of 26 
tracks for the first show they taped that 
night. It included stuff from Sweden, 
Spain, the Ukraine, Greece, Poland, 
Scotland, England, Ireland, band music, 
dance music, choral music, Cole Porter 
music, Bizet music, hiking songs, boat- 
ing songs, loving songs, BBC satire, the 
whole mixed bag of Fergusonian pref- 
erences that so many listeners love and 
cannot get from anyone else. ‘‘That’s 
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what stereo radio is all about,’’ Dalton 
said. 

He’d been a producer eight years. 
He’d seen a lot of radio talent, and what 
astounded him most about Ferguson was 
that ‘‘he does everything ad lib. He has 
just an incredible mind.’’ Aside from 
some hen-scratching on the taped 
schedule of music, Ferguson used no 

_ script. He linked pieces with his own ludi- 
crous memories, tidbits of musical 
trivia, opinionated historical asides (Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie was ‘‘that incompe- 
tent man’’), offbeat political information 
(‘‘Silesia is divided into three parts, 
Black Silesia, Green Silesia and White 
Silesia’’) and, as part of an old on-air 
game, insults to McFee (‘‘If my muscles 
were as hard as your arteries, McFee, I’d 
be in superb condition... . For a man in 

- whose breast the milk of human kindness 
lies in clots, it’s amazing how McFee can 
get that nice, warm, sincere, resonant 
quality in his voice’’). All of this, Dal- 
ton says, flows from Ferguson ‘‘just like 
he’s sitting down across the table from 
you, and talking to you. I think that’s 
why people like it so much. He doesn’t 
seem to be trying.”’ 

As a matter of fact, WER: Fer- 
guson’s at work he € 
is sitting down 
across a table from 
Dalton, who’s & 
behind glass in the 
control room, and 
he’s talking to him. 
They have a bit of 
that magical pro- 
ducer-performer 
rapport that’s 
essential to the best ga 
radio. Dalton 
laughs at the right & 
time, Signals | 
delight, behaves } 
like the president of @ 
a Max Ferguson : 
fan club. Besides, 
he’s shrewed @ 
enough not to mess | 
with a good thing. © 
He spends much of 
his time trying to 
dream up new shows, with new ideas, 
writers and performers. ‘‘But here’s a 
man just spinning discs all by himself, 
and talking. It’s the [expletive] per- 
sonality. They just love Max out there.”’ 

What would they call the show? 
Why, The Max Ferguson Show, of 
course. And what would the theme music 
be? Why, the good, old ‘‘Clarinet 
Polka’’ by the George Barnes Octet, of 
course. Hundreds of thousands of Cana- 
dians would never be able to hear it 
without thinking of Ferguson. If it 
sounds scratchy on Sunday mornings, 
that’s because the CBC was so sure 
Ferguson would never be back to 
stay that someone tossed the record out, 
and Dalton had to tape it from the in- 
troduction to one of Max’s ancient 
shows. As the familiar tune bounced 
along to begin yet another Max Ferguson 
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show on the night I was in the control 
room, a woman came in from the cor- 
ridor and sat down. 

**T just heard the music,’’ she said. 
‘‘Oh God, it gets me in the gut. I first 
heard him when I was a little girl.’’ 
McFee’s intro had been taped, and 
though you’d never have known it just 
by listening, Big Al wasn’t there. As 
Ferguson slid into his opening rebuttal 
of a McFee put-down, the woman said, 
‘‘Those two guys are still the best in the 
business. Just the best. Ferguson’s 
wonderful. You know, I come in here 
after what I think was a good day’s 
work, and he makes me feel inade- 
quate.’’ The good day’s work was with 
CBC radio’s top public-affairs radio 
show, As It Happens, and this girlish 
Ferguson fan, as it happened, was none 
other than its co-host, Elizabeth Gray. 

As it happens, Gray isn’t the only 
Ferguson fan with As Jt Happens, not by 
a long shot, Producer Pauline Janitch is 
his second wife, and if he’d met her 
before his celebrated escape to Neil’s 
Harbour, rather than after, he might still 
be there, and his show might therefore 
never have been revived. For after all his 


talk — trading the idiocies of the 





Max, Barney nd Pauline at Par Shangri-La- Without: the- -ocean 


CBC and the hypocrisies of Toronto for 
‘‘creative stagnation’’ by the sea, it 
wasn’t the Cape Breton weather or his 
enslavement to cutting firewood that 
convinced him he could not, after all, 
live out his life at Neil’s Harbour. No, 
it was simply loneliness. 

He loved the local people. He’d been 
coming to the house with his family (he 
has five children by his first marriage, 
and two grandchildren) for summer after 
summer, but he’d never toughed out the 
isolation of an endless winter there. ‘‘I 
was going to stay forever,’ he explain- 
ed, ‘‘but I was between marriages, and 
it’s all very personal but it was just damn 
lonely.’’ Indeed, it was so lonely even his 
two dogs, his only companions, began to 
act strangely, and in the spring of ’77 he 
returned to Toronto, not exactly with his 
tail between his legs because he’s a proud 


man, but certainly to a chorus of we-told 
you-so snickering. Few gave him credit 
for having had the moxie actually to try 
doing what so many Torontonians only 
talk about doing: Escaping the rat race. 

While filling in for Don Harron as 
host of CBC radio’s Morningside, he met 
a young CBC staffer who’d recently come 
up from Halifax. Her name was Pauline 
Janitch, and they had a fair bit to talk 
about. Halifax, after all, was the city in 
which Ferguson had spent the happiest 
years of his life. Janitch had written for 
the city’s alternate weekly, The 4th Estate, 
and then joined the CBC. In the Fall of 
"77 these two ex-Haligonians got married. 
The Neil’s Harbour adventure was only a 
few months behind Ferguson, ‘‘We 
almost went back,’’ he said, ‘‘but there 
was Pauline’s job to consider, and we 
decided to make a compromise here [the 
property near Grafton].”’ 

Pauline drives 128 km to work in the 
morning, and 128 km to get home at 
night, but the house is a fine place for 
her to relax after a hard day at the of- 
fice. They found it in late ’82, and moved 
in just before Christmas. It would be 
difficult to find a more picturesque 
house for a yuletide party. It was once 
a holding jail, then 
a country inn. One 
ia &, section dates back 

'¢ to 1860. Its white 
s stucco hides three 
=. layers of brick. The 
= house is therefore 
cool in summer, 
easy to heat with 
| wood in winter. 
| Surrounded by 
pine, spruce, cedar, 
| poplar and maple 
' trees, it sits on rich 
soil where the 
‘ growing season is 
longer that it’ll ever 
be at Neil’s Har- 
bour. ‘‘I love gar- 
dening so much,” 
Ferguson said, 
_ bragging pleasantly 
* about his first veg- 
etable crop at his 
new home. “‘I got a beautiful yield of 
tomatoes, carrots, peas, beets, cabbage, 
onions, potatoes, watermelons...I’m 
just delighted with the returns.’ 

‘*You’re looking very fit,’’ I tell him. 

‘‘Well I’ve got no worries on my 
mind,’’ he replies. 

It occurs to me that he’s at last got 
what so many people ridiculed him for 
seeking at Neil’s Harbour seven years 
ago: Peace of mind beyond the city. In 
fact, he’s got more than he sought in ’76. 
He has Pauline. He has The Max 
Ferguson Show. | think he knows he’s 
got everything that any man approaching 
60 has a right to expect out of life. He 
misses the ocean, sure, but do you want 
to buy a summer home at Neil’s Har- 
bour? I know a guy who’s got one up for 
sale. It’s a beaut, but you wouldn’t want to 
live there in the winter. Not alone. wy 
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Moncton’s good ole boys’ club 


It’s the only press club in Canada that won’t 


let women journalists join 


t doesn’t look like what you’d expect 

an anachronism to look like, sitting 

there on Commercial Street in Monc- 
ton, a squat building all shiny and mod- 
ern. But the Moncton Men’s Press Club 
belongs to an earlier era, when jour- 
nalism was dominated by stereotypical 
hard-drinkin’ men who needed a place 
to let off steam away from the tender 
ears of the female sex: It’s the last press 
club in Canada to deny women the right 
to full membership. 

Not that the doors are completely 
barred. Women have been able to drink 
there for a number of years, as long as 
a member signed them in, and recently 
the constitution was changed to allow 
women journalists ‘‘honorary guest”’ 
memberships. That lets them in without 
being signed in, but doesn’t allow them 
to attend annual meetings or vote. Most 
women journalists in Moncton boycott 
the club; only one bothered to pick up 
a membership card in 1983. ‘‘I earn my 

living as a journalist in this town,’ says 

Pat Kennedy, producer of CBC’s Roll- 
ing Home Show. ‘‘If I can’t be a full 
member there, I don’t want to be a mem- 
ber at all?’ 

Susan MacPhee of Halifax, who used 
to work for the Times-Transcript, says 
she was ‘‘shocked’’ and ‘‘enraged’’ when 
she found out she couldn’t join the club 
back in 1979, just after she moved to 
Moncton. It was doubly insulting to dis- 
cover that anyone who worked full-time 
for a news-gathering organization, from 
salesmen to truck drivers, could be mem- 
bers — if they were men. 

MacPhee was part of a group that 
tried to start an alternative press club in 
1980, but the project never really got off 
the ground. A side-effect of the furore, 
however, was a change in the club’s con- 
stitution to allow women honorary guest 
status. The club gave a handful of 
women journalists left-over membership 
cards that had been printed for such dig- 
nitaries as Richard Hatfield and the 
superintendent of the RCMP. MacPhee 
says women were conned into thinking 
the battle had been won. ‘‘It came time 
to vote,’ she says, ‘‘and I found out I 
wasn’t even invited to the meeting.’ 

Why aren’t women allowed full 
memberships? Blaine MacLean, a sales- 
man at ATV and a club director, says it’s 
because members don’t want it. John 
Carroll, a Times-Transcript journalist 
and a longtime member, says the same 
thing. Neither will speculate on why. 
Carroll doesn’t even want to discuss it. 
**You’re thrashing an old straw,’ he says. 
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‘*You’re flogging a dead horse,’ Mac- 
Lean says he doesn’t see the practice as 
discriminatory. ‘‘Aren’t you involved in 
a club that involves primarily ladies?”’ 
he asks. 

Women journalists in Moncton say 
they wouldn’t mind if men wanted to 
have their own boys’ club. But because 
this is a press club, the restriction is an 
insult. ‘‘It just shows they don’t hold 
women in the media in very high esteen,’ 
says Lori Joudrey, co-host of CBC’s Jn- 
formation Morning program. Some 
women say the club is dominated by 
middle-aged men, mostly from _ the 
Times-Transcript, who simply don’t like 
women. One longtime member is well 
known for writing misogynist poetry and 






MacPhee and Clark: No pewter mug for her 


posting it on the Times-Transcript staft 
bulletin board. ‘‘It’s just old-fashioned 


sexism,’ says Rosella Melanson, public 
relations officer for the Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Status of Women. ‘“‘I don’t 
think it goes any deeper than that.’ 
In i978, Melanson, then a journalist 
with the now-defunct French-language 
daily L Evangeline, filed a complaint with 
the provincial Human Rights Commis- 
sion against the club. It was one of many 
complaints the commission had received 
alleging discrimination by private clubs 
and associations. In New Brunswick, 
anyone can start a club with a defined 
membership and be licensed under the 
Liquor Licensing Act. In its decision, the 
commission said that the Moncton Men’s 
Press Club was indeed practising dis- 
crimination against women, but felt that 
its jurisdiction wasn’t wide enough to in- 
clude private clubs. All it could do was 
recommend that the Liquor Licensing 
Act be amended to make it an offence 
for a licensee to discriminate on the ba- 
sis of any of the variables (sex, race, 


creed) in the act. 

But how far could this concept of a 
private club be carried? Would, for exam- 
ple, a club for white people be equally ac- 
ceptable under New Brunswick law? The 
minister in charge of the Liquor Licensing 
Act, John Baxter, doesn’t think so. 
“There? s enough safeguards in the system, 
with human rights and all, that a person 
wouldn’t be allowed to get away with that;’ 
he says. 

Why, then, is a press club allowed to 
keep women out? 

**You raise a good point at you iso- 
late the press club?’ Baxter says. ‘‘My in- 
stincts tell me, you’re professional col- 
leagues. Sex should play no role in it. The 
club should be open to both men and wo- 
men.’ Baxter says the whole act is under 
review. 

The club’s policy occasionally has em- 
barrassed visiting politicians. Lincoln Alex- 
ander, Labor minister in Joe Clark’s short- 
lived government and the first black cabinet 
minister in Canada, remembers arriving in 
Moncton for a news conference scheduled 
gat the press club. When he 
S learned of the no-woman policy, 
-2he made headlines by cancelling 
out immediately. ‘‘I took a 
fairly serious view of it?’ he 

says. ‘‘This was 1979, and the 
mentality of the Canadian peo- 
ple certainly doesn’t approve of 
this kind of thing?’ Provincial 
politicians still hold press con- 
ferences at the club, and some 
like to drink there. 

One of the club’s traditions 
is known as a ‘‘mugging.’ 
Whenever a member leaves 
town, he’s presented with a 
pewter mug engraved with the 
date he joined the club and the 
date he left. The ceremony is, of course, 
for members only, and usually accom- 
panied by a lot of free booze. Sometimes, 
when the executive doesn’t find out in time 
that a member is leaving, they’ll send him 
the mug in the mail. That’s how CBC pro- 
ducer Sudsy Clark, now living in Halifax, 
received his. He hadn’t been a partic- 
ularly active member of the club, nor 
had he told anyone he was leaving. He 
left town at the same time as his friend 
Susan MacPhee, who had given three 
weeks’ notice, but, of course, is still wait- 
ing for her mug. 

‘The overwhelming vote in that place,’ 
Clark says, ‘‘was by men who didn’t want 
any women in the club. Period. You 
couldn’t talk to them because there was no 
logic to it?’ Some male journalists even- 
tually became part of the attempt to start 
a second club. Today, they all still drink at 
the Moncton Men’s Press Club. ‘“The men 
I worked with at CBC all said that it was 
terrible, that I should be allowed to join,’ 
MacPhee says. ‘‘But they were all mem- 
bers, and they didn’t do a lot to change it?’ 

— Sue Calhoun 
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TO 6000 


When you enjoy a soft drink, 
you're probably not aware of the 
60,000 Canadians who work 
together to produce it for your 
pleasure. 

The soft drink industry employs 
15,000 people. The supplies and 
services used by the industry provide 
another 45,000 Canadians with full or 
part-tume employment. 

They could be your neighbours. 
Because the 250 independent bottlers 
who make up the industry, are local 
businessmen providing work in almost 
every region of Canada. | 

They pay out 320 million dollars a 
year in salaries. Every year, make a 
sizeable corporate and municipal tax 
contribution to this country. They 
donate their own time and money to 
local events and charitable causes. 
And they do their part to improve 
conditions in the communities they 
live and work in. 

Think about that the next tume 
you have a soft drink. And write 
the Canadian Soft Drink Association 
for the free booklet, “The Facts 
about Soft Drinks.” If you've got a 
question, we'd like to hear from you. 






‘tT Canadian Soft Drink 
Association, 5th Floor, 
443 University Avenue, 
‘Toronto, Ontario 
M5G 1T8 
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SOFT DRINKS. ONE OF LIFE’S LITTLE PLEASURES. 





Georgie of the Island 


“‘Georgie Read Barton,’ says one Island historian, 
“‘has done with her paints and canvas what Lucy Maud 
Montgomery did with her pen and typewriter’ 








of spending the day painting. ‘‘Bartie is 
just a great gal?’ says American painter 
Edmund Ward, former president of the 
Hudson Valley Art Association. ‘‘I think 
she’s tops. I’ve known her since 1956, 
and I’ve watched her work. Every year 
she gets better and better. It’s amazing 
to me to see her grow.’ 

Today, it is not hard to see in her the 








By Pene Horton 


n winter, she piles on heavy coats, in- 

sulated boots and cashmere gloves for 

an afternoon’s work amid the Prince 
Edward Island snowdrifts. In summer, 
wearing a jaunty pair of faded blue jeans 
and jacket, muskol and a navy, peaked 
cap advertising ‘‘Champion Motor 
Grade,’ she sets up her canvas in a Sum- 
merside park or beside some farmer’s 
hayfield. 

At 81, Georgie Read Barton has cap- 
tured the outdoor moods of P.E.I. in all 
seasons and in all kinds of weather. This 
summer, when some of her friends and 
neighbors gathered in the Legion hall in 
Borden to honor this Island artist of in- 
ternational renown, they gave her a com- 
memorative scroll, a bouquet of roses 
and this compliment: ‘‘Georgie Read 
Barton,’ Island historian Francis Bolger 
told the crowd, ‘‘has done with her 
paints and canvas what Lucy Maud 
Montgomery did with her pen and 
typewriter.’ 

Like the well-loved creator of Anne 
of Green Gables, Barton lived away 
from the Island for much of her adult 
life. And she obviously loves the Island’s 
natural beauty as much as Montgomery 
did. A typical Barton landscape, ‘‘Trout 
River,’ depicts a scene near Mont- 
gomery’s birthplace: A river winding be- 
tween gently rolling, wooded hills; a 
tranquil haze over the hills in the 
background; a foreground rich with 
warm ochres and oranges. 

When you look at a Barton painting, 
you feel you can put your arms around 
the trunks of her trees, lose yourself in 
the soft serenity of a valley, hike into 
snowy woods. Her snow hangs soft and 
heavy on branches, and exquisite lights 
play over it. Her paintings reflect her vi- 
sion of life. ‘‘Fine art should be uplift- 
ing, not an insult to the Creator,’ she 
says. ‘‘I leave the grotesque, the scrib- 
bling, dripping and dribbling to others?’ 

The person behind these landscapes 
is a five-foot-four dynamo in a rakish, 
silvery wig — a pretty woman with a 
wicked grin and eyes that shine with in- 
telligence. She lives by herself in Wilmot, 
near Summerside, in a cedar-brown 
chalet. Her living room, an agreeable 
clutter that reflects her energetic 
schedule, is full of enchanting surprises: 
A still life by her late husband, George 
(Barty); a Japanese doll on top of a glass- 
fronted cabinet filled with antique china; 
a silver sculpture of a baby donkey by 
American sculptor Anna Hyatt Hunting- 
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small, determined daughter of Captain 
John L. Read and Nellie Hillson Read, 
born April 7, 1902, in Summerside, in ‘‘a 
cute little gingerbread house’’ that’s now 
a McDonalds parking lot. After the 
family moved to Borden, young Georgie 
caught a very slow train every Saturday 
at 7 a.m. for a four- or five-hour trip to 
Summerside, where she took music les- 
sons. Then she’d catch the same train 
back at 2 p.m., getting home at seven. 

**T wanted to be a sea captain like my 
father?’ she says. ‘‘I remember I had 
great arguments with him. He said a 
woman couldn’t be a sea captain. I said 
why not? But failing that, I wanted to 
be a concert pianist or a top artist. 
Nothing in between would do’’ 

Stage fright tipped the scales in favor 
of painting instead of music, and in 1927, 
she graduated with honors from Mount 
Allison University’s school of fine art. 

She taught art at the Edgehill School 
for Girls in Windsor, N.S., for two years. 
Then, in 1930, she went to New York to 
study portrait, figure and landscape 
painting with Frank Vincent DuMond at 
the Art Students’ League. (She also 
studied sculpture.) She took jobs on the 
staffs of two girls’ schools — she was 
director of art at Ottawa Ladies’ College 
for eight years and director of art educa- 
tion at St. Agnes School in Albany, N.Y., 
for four. But every summer for 10 years, 
she studied landscape painting with Du- 
Mond, who was considered by some, in- 
cluding American illustrator Norman 
Rockwell, to be the best art teacher in 
the U.S. An autocrat in his younger 
days, he’d mellowed by the time Barton 
got to him. 

‘‘T hate harsh contrasts,’ she 
observes. ‘‘Never could get myself to put 
down a really good dark. Mr. DuMond 
came in twice a week. ‘Well, Georgie, 
what do you think of this one?’ he’d say 
to me, looking at my painting. ‘I guess 
my darks aren’t dark enough) I’d tell 
him. After three weeks of this, he said 
to me, ‘You’re just wasting your time 
and your parents’ money. I was boiling 
mad. Mr. DuMond came in the next day, 
looked at my painting, looked at me. 
‘Well, Georgie, I thought I’d make you 
mad enough to do it? ”’ 

It was at a DuMond art seminar in 
Cape Breton that Georgie met her future 






ton; a pair of bronze kids by Joseph 
Boulton; African violets in purple pro- 
fusion. Warm sunlight falls on photo- 
graphs of family and friends, heaps of 
books and magazines and her own fin- 
ished and unfinished paintings — some 
on the walls, some on the moss-green 
carpet. Her studio is upstairs, friendly 
and small. 

She came home from New York in 
1971 to settle permanently in the Sum- 
merside area, and she hasn’t missed an 
Island winter since. ‘‘I wouldn’t want to 
miss all that lovely snow,’’ she says. ‘‘I 
love Island winters’’ At least half her 
landscapes are snow scenes, and, al- 
though she’s painted from California to 
Cape Breton, about half are Island 
scenes. Her work hangs in more than 500 
public and private collections in North 
America, Europe, Australia, South 
Africa and Japan. Buyers consider her 
work an investment; they pay about 
$3,000 for a 24-by-30-inch canvas, and 





































‘‘Her paintings reflect her 
vision of life. ‘Fine art 
Should be uplifting, not an 
insult to the Creator, ’ 
she says ”’ 



















the price is going up. (Winter paintings 
cost more than summer paintings; it’s 
cold out there.) 

In 42 years, she has won a string of 
honors and awards, including three gold 
medals. 

She’s exhibited at the National 
Academy in New York, the Royal Cana- 
dian Academy in Toronto, the Smithson- 
ian Institution in Washington, D.C., and 
at Hudson Valley Art Association shows 
in New York. She’s a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts, London, an academic- 
ian of the Italian Academy of Fine Arts 
and an officer or member of at least 16 
other art or cultural organizations. She’s 
listed in a variety of reference works, in- 
cluding the World Who’s Who of 
Women, Who’s Who in the East, Who's 
Who in American Art and The Dic- 
tionary of International Biography. 

But she’s still learning, and she still 
grows as excited as a child at the prospect 

























Barton has captured the Isiand’s 

moods in all seasons. 
Above, ‘‘Autumn Story’’; below, 
“The Dixon Mill in Winter’ 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE IDEA FOR THE ‘80's. 
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WHY IT PAYS TO FIT US 
INTO YOUR BUILDING PLANS RIGHT NOW. 


For years, your Armco contractor has 
been able to provide you with steel build- 
ings that are finished quickly, on time, 
and within budget. That's because most 
of the construction is done at the factory, 
ensuring earlier occupancy — which 
means Savings for you. And now your 
Armco contractor can promise 
you even more savings. 

Right now, skilled people 


and equipment are available. You can 
build at a price, and on time schedule 
that hasn't been available in years. And 
youre guaranteed the quality that has 
made Armco an industry leader. 
Just contact your nearest 
Armco contractor. 
From a financial point of 
view, it could be one of the most 
constructive moves you make. 











MAKE A DEAL WITH YOUR ARMCO CONTRACTOR 


ARMCO DISTRICT MANAGER Bathurst Builders Ltd. 
Ralph Clarke Bathurst 506/548-8931 ; 
Tatamagouche, N.S. 902/657-2544 Couturier Construction Ltée 
Edmundston 506/735-8897 
ARMCO SYSTEMS CONTRACTORS Laforest Construction Ltd. 
Atlantic Building Contractors Ltd. Riverview 506/386-2288 
Fredericton 506/454-5579 J. W. Lindsay Enterprises Ltd. 
Saint John 506/672-4353 Dartmouth 902/463-5000 
Barrington & Vokey Ltd. Star Construction Ltd. 
sydney 902/562-1275 Summerside 902/436-4445 


Beck Construction Ltd. 

St. John's 709/368-2118 

A. C. Hunt Ltd. 

Grand Falls 709/489-6658 

Mid-Valley Construction Company Ltd. 
Kingston 902/825-3283 

D. J. Floyd Construction 

Antigonish 902/863-4013 

Scott Construction Ltd. 

Corner Brook 709/639-8672 
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husband, George Barton, a 
businessman and sometime 
painter. At the time, with 
her long, chestnut hair 
down, she looked about 16, 
although she was in her 
20s. Their courtship started 
only after he saw her with 
her hair pinned up after a Be 
swim. ‘‘He realized I was 
grown up enough to go 
after?’ she says. 

Later, they were both 
back in New York — Geor- 
gie teaching school in 
Albany, Barty in real 
estate. They’d planned to 
get married at the end of 
May, 1942. But on May 16, 
Georgie met Barty at the 
train station in New York 
to go shopping for canvas 
at Macy’s department 
store. She was wearing a 
violet hat and coat, a silky | 
chartreuse-and-lavender | 
dress and a violet orchid on 
her coat. When Barty saw 
her, he said, ‘‘Let’s get off 
at 168th Street, find a 
church and get married.’ | 
‘fAll” right,’ Georgie -{ 
replied. And they did. ~ 

Their son, George, was _ _ 
born two years later. ‘‘Bar- | 
ty was thrilled with his 
baby,’ she recalls. ‘‘He 
often took George out in 
the buggy. He liked to | 
show him off. One day, a 3 
man admired the baby and 
asked Barty if this was his 
grandchild. ‘No!’ Barty 
snapped. ‘He’s my brother’ ”’ 

The family lived in Westchester 
County, by the Hudson River. Georgie 


helped build up the Hudson Valley Art 


Association, which developed into a na- 
tional organization under her presidency. 
While she was president, the association 
refused to accept avant garde work for 
its annual show. ‘‘Gradually,’ she says, 
‘other associations followed our lead, 
and the New York galleries that were full 
of this type of work found they couldn’t 
sell it. The public was tired of it. The 
galleries came to us to look for artists 
that were painting good work’ 

She continued to do some painting, 
but mostly she concentrated on her fam- 
ily. Then, when their son was 16, Barty 
died suddenly. ‘‘I immediately got to 
work painting and started to build a car- 
eer of my own,’ she says. ‘‘It was the 
hardest thing I had to do, starting paint- 
ing again, because we had been so close 
and had done it together. Barty’s death 
left a great gap in my life, but I im- 
mediately faced it?’ 

At age 70, she moved back to the 
Island and had a studio built. Her son, 
daughter-in-law and four children live in 
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Barton: ‘‘I leave the scribbling, dripping and dribbling to others’ 








See: 


Tennessee, but her own siblings live near- 
by — a brother, Jack Read, at Borden; 
sisters Sadie Dickie and Adele Cameron 
at Cape Traverse and Charlottetown. 

This year, at an age when most peo- 
ple are well into retirement, Barton. 
received a string of tributes from her fel- 
low Islanders in honor of her ongoing 
career. 

In May, she received an honorary 
doctorate from the University of P.E.I. 
In his citation, Moncrieff Williamson, 
former director of Confederation Cen- 
tre’s art gallery and museum, observed. 
**Literally hundreds of Islanders have 
benefited from her art programs, her 
talks and exhibitions, and her paintings 
hang in hundreds of Island homes.’ 

In June, the UPEI Arts Council put 
on a retrospective exhibition and sale of 
41 of her paintings. The same month, the 
town of Summerside presented Prince 
Charles and Princess Diana with a Bar- 
ton painting, ‘‘Blush of Spring?’ ‘‘It was 
a real thrill?’ Barton says. ‘‘Princess 
Diana mentioned that her husband was 
an expert water colorist, so I told 
Prince Charles I’d heard he painted. 
‘Who told you that?’ he asked. ‘I’m 
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_ oc terrible at it’? Then he said, 
*=‘You must give me les- 
,=sons. ”’ 
‘2 In fact, Barton still 
teaches a twice-weekly art 
class. It’s part of a 
| schedule that would tire 
| many 40-year-olds. In 
summer, she'll spend all 
morning weeding her gar- 
den, teach a four-hour 
landscape class to her 
devoted pupils — many of 
them older women who’ve 
taken lessons from her for 
years — and then attend an 
evening meeting or drive to 
Charlottetown for an arts 
function. Besides arts 
groups, she belongs to the 
Women’s Institute, the 
IODE and the P.E.I. Her- © 
itage Foundation. She’s 
interested in everybody and 
everything. Last year, she 
spent more than 100 hours 
working on the backdrop 
and sets for a local produc- 
tion of the musical Briga- 
doon. ‘“‘I’m part of the 
community,’ she says, 
*fand I feel I should help?’ 

All of which doesn’t 
leave her much time for 
painting, and that frus- 
trates her. So does shoddy 
work. Or people who 
won’t support community 
organizations. A_ blunt, 
direct person, she has 
strong opinions about life 

.and art. ‘*There’s no need 

to apologize for seeking 
beauty,’ she says of her style of painting. 
**The artist’s primary purpose is to bring 
his view of man and of existence into 
reality. But to be brought into real- 
ity, it must be translated into an 
understandable statement. Art, after 
all, is a means of communication. Unless 
it is universally understood, it has 
failed. 

*“We have had academic art, cubism, 
surrealism, op art, pop art, minimal art, 
and now we are having magic realism, 
photorealism and on and on. An ism 
comes and an ism goes.’ 

Her own style hasn’t changed in four 
decades. Neither has her positive ap- 
proach to life. The only thing that wor- 
ries her is time: ‘‘Will I have enough 
time to paint all the things I want to 
paint?”’ 

Georgie Read Barton is by no means 
at the end of her long career. And, as she 
looks back on her life so far, her reflec- 
tions are as upbeat as one of her famous 
P.E.I. landscapes. ‘‘I’ve been very 
lucky,’ she says. ‘‘Truly blessed all my 
life. Wonderful parents and friends, a 
great teacher, a loving husband and son. 
Who could want anything more?’’ B& 
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DANCE 


Dancing on a shoestring 


The big question about Atlantic Canada’s new ballet company is 
whether low-budget ballet means bad ballet 


By Rachelle Henderson 
Ts doors down from Touch of 


Eden massage parlor, in a modest 

studio tucked upstairs in.back of the 
old Pacific Railway building in down- 
town Halifax, the Maritimes’ latest cul- 
tural entrepreneurs race through rehear- 
sals. It’s late September, and an ambi- 
tious Atlantic Ballet Company has less 
than a week left to shape up for its début 
in Antigonish, N.S. 

All is not well. Alice in Wonderland 
has a cold. So does Juliet’s Romeo, and 
so does most of the company, including 
artistic director Marijan Bayer. IIl-fitting 
skirts have arrived which the dancers 
themselves must alter. There’s uneasy 
talk among the ballerinas that indispen- 
sable slippers from New York and Lon- 
don won’t arrive in time, and a few 
groans when the company learns that 
some spots on the fall tour, which 
stretches from Charlottetown to Ber- 
muda to Chicago, won’t have proper 
lighting or even stage curtains. Still, snif- 
fling between pliés and pirouettes, they 
plug on. The dances of the tour’s four 
performances - Romea and Juliet, Les 
Sylphides, Alice in Wonderland and The 
Nutcracker — must all be learned at 
once. 

ABC was formed last March, but 
only four of its nine full-time dancers 
ever worked together before September. 
Bayer brought those four, who include 
principals Moira Stott and Howard 
Crabtree, with him from his now- 
disbanded City Ballet in Toronto. He 
hopes they’ll work out the kinks from 
their act while on the road, before he of- 
ficially springs them on Halifax at a gala 
performance of The Nutcracker on 
December 21. That show will ‘‘make or 
break’’ the company, he says. 

This morning, wearing the obligatory 
battered slippers and tattered leg 
warmers, ballerina Christine Cyr of 
Moncton is bounding around hugging a 
_floppy stuffed rabbit. Bayer pleads with 
her to inject more ‘‘mischieviousness’’ 
into her role as Alice in Wonderland. She 
complies with a brattier expression, and 
they rush into the next rehearsal. This 
time Cyr is The Nutcracker’s Snow 
Queen. A tall strawberry blond in a 
bright pink sweater and black tights joins 
her for the pas de deux. They have 
trouble with a lift, and finally collapse 
laughing to the floor, joking about Cyr’s 
weight. Bayer waves them out; they’ll 
have to work on it some other time. 
Romeo and Juliet are on deck. ‘‘In ballet 
it’s said you should have at least two 
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hours of practice for every minute of dan- 
cing,’ Bayer explains. ‘‘But we have time 
to practise maybe only 15 minutes.’ 

Though the region seems unable — 
or unwilling — to support a professional 
symphony orchestra, nobody at ABC is 
worried they’re going through q lot of 
trouble for nothing. ‘‘Everybody wants 
it?’ insists Bayer, who’s taught at the 
Halifax Dance Association for three 
years. ‘It’s time we had a ballet; we were 
deprived’’ As for the Atlantic Symphony 
folding last year, ABC executive affairs 
director Dale Thompson claims the ballet 
is a different story. ‘‘We don’t charge 
$15,000 or whatever for a performance,’ 
he says, ‘‘and we don’t have 40 to 45 
people to pay, a union to contend with 
or a tremendous overhead-”’ 

True. For now, ABC pays its non- 
unionized dancers $175 a week, and 
nothing during the summer off-season. 
Principals get $75 more, but the four ap- 
prentices aren’t paid at all. A hustling 
Thompson has also kept the company’s 
overhead minimal, inveigling $1,000 
worth of glossy promotion brochures out 
of a local printer, and whittling down the 
prices of hotel rooms and airplane 
tickets. And, since Thompson is also 
manager of the Halifax Dance Associa- 
tion, ABC uses the school’s rehearsal 
space free. ‘‘We can’t afford regular 
rates;’ Thompson says, ‘‘so we take 
everything we can beg, borrow and 
steal?’ 

The Ballet’s first year budget is 
$180,000, 80% of which it hopes to raise 
at the box office. ABC is not eligible for 
Canada Council grants until next year, 
and was too late to apply for provincial 
aid, so donations will make up the rest. 
So far, Thompson has managed to line 
up a guaranteed $66,000 worth of per- 
formances for the fall (not including 
$32,000 he hopes to pull in from Nut- 
cracker shows at the Rebecca Cohn 
Auditorium in Halifax), and another 
$40,000 guaranteed for next spring. 

That’s not bad, considering, as ABC 
board president Ron Phillips puts it, 
‘‘we’re selling something you can’t see 
and we’re hot on the heels of the sym- 
phony collapse’’ But the big question is 
whether low-budget ballet means bad bal- 
let. Phillips concedes that some people are 
skeptical. ‘“They wonder, ‘Who are these 
people and what have they done?’ ”’ 

To start with, artistic director Mari- 
jan Bayer was a principal with the Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada, dancing oppo- 
site Nadia Potts and Vanessa Harwood. 
He founded the struggling City Ballet of 
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Toronto in 1973, and divided his time 
between running it and teaching at the 
HDA for the past three years before 
moving the company’s assets (some sets 
and costumes) to Halifax to form ABC. 

Only two of the regular dancers are 
Maritimers. Cyr, 20, trained at the Na- 
tional Ballet School in Toronto for eight 
years (playing the Nutcracker lead in 
1974-75), and last year won a French 
government scholarship to study in 
Paris. Daniel McLaren, 19, from Hali- 
fax, also studied at the National Ballet 
school and with Les Grands Ballets 
Canadiens in Montreal. He was one of 
15 dancers chosen to perform at the an- 
nual Banff Centre festival this summer, 
and spent the past year with City Ballet. 
The four apprentices are from Halifax, 
and are HDA students. 

Two other dancers trained partly with 
Les Grands Ballets; one danced for the 


Bayer(front), Stott and Crabtree(rear) 


Ballet National de Colombia; and an- 
other is a graduate of the Canadian Col- 
lege of Dance at Ryerson in Toronto. 
Former City Ballet principal Moira Stott 
trained in Bermuda, Yugoslavia and 
England, and her partner, Howard Crab- 
tree, in Bermuda, New York and Las 
Vegas. Toronto critics deemed the couple 
that company’s best dancers, and espe- 
cially lauded Crabtree’s costume designs. 
That’s about as generous as they ever got 
with City Ballet. | 

In a review for the 7oronto Star three 
years ago, Dance in Canada magazine 
editor Michael Crabb wrote: ‘‘Although 
Bayer describes his troupe as profes- 
sional, its quality rarely rises above that 
of any good ballet teacher’s student con- 
cert?’ The Globe and Mail’s verdict was 
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much the same, and while all reviewers 
praised Bayer as a teacher, they regularly 
panned his choreography. 

Bayer claims the ‘‘snob’’ audiences 
in Toronto didn’t give City Ballet a 
chance, and that the media (for reasons 
he doesn’t explain) didn’t want another 
classical ballet company in that city. 
They only liked small troupes perform- 
ing experimental dance, he says, and 
their criticisms had nothing to do with 
the quality of City Ballet, quality he pre- 
sumably brings to ABC in four of that 
company’s former dancers, and in 
himself as artistic director. 

Crabb is leery of Bayer’s motives. ‘‘I 
never understood what he had in mind 
by moving to Halifax,’ he says. ‘‘I got 
the impression he is a very good teacher, 
but I don’t know if he thought he could 
go in there with a new company like a 
carpetbagger or what, since Halifax is 
such an innocent city dancewise.’”’ 

Bayer insists he can’t get away with 
anything here that he couldn’t back in 
Toronto. ‘‘It doesn’t matter that an au- 
dience isn’t sophisticated. They do notice 
mistakes, especially in a small company 
where there are never more than 12 peo- 
ple onstage. The snob audience in Toron- 
to made up its mind whether they liked 
us or not even before they saw us. Here, 
if people like it, they are going to ap- 
plaud. If they don’t, they won’t’’ 

If Bayer does think he can wow ’em 
with half-baked arabesques, he may be 
in for a surprise. Some say Maritime bal- 
letomanes aren’t such hicks. In Halifax, 
for instance, Carolyn Dockrill, assistant 
director of Dalhousie cultural activities, 
says the Rebecca Cohn sells out when the 
National or Royal Winnipeg ballets per- 
form, and that dance-goers know their 
stuff. ‘‘Our dance spectators are getting 
pretty sophisticated. They mob the place 
for the National. If ABC doesn’t 
measure up to standards, audiences just 
won’t go back. They might hold local 
loyalty for a while, but they had better 
provide material that’s excellent?’ 

Bayer promises that after some prac- 
tice, the Maritimes will have a first-rate 
ballet company. But his ambitions for 
ABC are more than regional. By expos- 
ing it to audiences in Bermuda and the 
United States on a tour established by 
City Ballet, Bayer hopes the company 
will one day gain international recogni- 
tion. ‘‘Our primary purpose is to serve 
the Atlantic provinces, and for that 
reason we’ll perform Nutcracker here 
and not in some place like Toronto,’ 


Bayer says. ‘‘But we have to go outside 


the Maritimes, otherwise there is not 
enough work. And we wouldn’t be 
respected if we just stayed here?’ 

The dancers don’t mind working for 
a smaller troupe. They’re just happy to 
perform. ‘‘I’d rather do larger roles for 
a smaller company;”’ Stott says, ‘‘than do 
corps work with a larger company. But 
I definitely think this company is going 
to become one that dancers around the 
country will work for, as well as dancers 
around the region.’ 
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basement in Chatham, N.B., with 

a bowling alley directly overhead. 
The refreshments consist of instant cof- 
fee, prepared with an electric kettle in the 
back room, and canned milk. But, aside 
from the occasional shiver, most of the 
30 people here are too busy talking to 
notice any discomfort. ‘‘It’s no worse 
than at home,”’ an elderly woman says 


T:: meeting room is an unheated 


‘with a shrug. 


She’s a member of Facts for Low- 
Income People (FLIP), one of several 
anti-poverty groups that have sprung up 
in New Brunswick since Social Services 
Minister Nancy Clark-Teed cut welfare 
recipients’ dental services, winter heating 
supplement and school supplement last 
spring. (The heating supplement and den- 
tal services have since been reinstated.) 
FLIP’s goal, co-founder Tracy Robinson 
says, is ‘‘to put some dignity back into 
the hearts of poor people so that they 
themselves can stand up and fight for 
their rights.”’ 

He and Rita Martin, another 
founder, understand from personal ex- 
perience the powerlessness and despair 
poor people feel. ‘‘When you’re told all 
your life that you’re a failure, you begin 
to act as such,’’ says Martin, a single 
mother of two. 

Neither Robinson nor Martin have 
ever heard of Paulo Freire, the Brazilian 
who pioneered a method of teaching illit- 
erates, but their methods are remarkably 
similar. Freire found that when an il- 
literate peasant engaged in group discus- 
sion about his life, he developed a new 
sense of dignity and hope, and was more 
likely to help change oppressive struc- 
tures of society. His methods have been 
used widely in Third World countries, 
and his philosophy seems to have been 
transplanted to Chatham. 

The process isn’t easy. The first half 
of tonight’s meeting is devoted to a free- 
wheeling discussion of the previous week’s 


events, and this soon deteriorates into a 


hubbub of complaints. Amelderly woman 
is trying to survive on a disability pension 
of little more than $350 a month. Another 
woman has four kids and an alcoholic 
husband, and has been trying for years to 
get into low-rental housing. 

A few women recount their attempts 
to persuade a school principal to let their 
children stay at school for lunch. The 
principal says supervision has become 
too onerous for the teachers, but the 
women suspect the school applies the 
rule more often to poor children whose 
mothers stay at home. 

One of FLIP’s first projects was in 
response to the Social Services Depart- 
ment’s decision to cut the $40 supplement 
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welfare recipients received to help get 
their children ready for school in the fall. 
Martin says welfare parents already were 
feeling pinched; when the cut was an- 
nounced, many panicked. In a brief to 
the school board, FLIP documented in- 
stances where school rules were making 
life difficult for low-income families: 
Children being asked to bring money to 
buy musical instruments; teachers in- 
specting lunchboxes and sending home 
notes saying that the children weren’t 
eating properly; children being denied 
physical education because they didn’t 
have the proper attire; a child with A and 
B grades receiving zero on a project 
because it wasn’t written on proper 
paper, which he couldn’t afford to buy. 

Following this, school superintendent 
William Sweezey sent a memo to princi- 
pals saying that, while some complaints 
may have been exaggerated, the schools 
should become more sensitive to the 
plight of poor familes. The schools 
relaxed some of their requirements, 
although there was another confronta- 
tion this fall over a $10 fee for extra- 
curricular activities. 

When 17 families threatened to keep 
their children out of school this fall, FLIP 
members went door to door, collecting 
enough money to outfit all 70 children for 
school. Robinson says the group doesn’t 
plan to do that again. ‘‘Our purpose is 
not to take over the role of the minister of 
Social Services,’’ he says. 

FLIP believes its role is to help poor 
people become self-reliant. It plans to 
start issuing $20 food vouchers—from a 
pot of money owned and managed by 
the group—for people who run short be- 
fore the next cheque arrives. It also plans 
to organize a drop-in centre where poor 
people can discuss their problems and 
buy second-hand goods. FLIP’s mem- 
bership is up to about 30 families—there 
are 325 families on social assistance in 
the Chatham area, out of a total popu- 
lation of about 6,800—and still growing. 
The official unemployment rate is about 
13%. But the unofficial rate is thought 
to be closer to 40%. And it will get worse 
next year, when several hundred people 
lose their jobs with the phase-out of CFB 
Chatham. 

Robinson believes FLIP has suc- 
ceeded because its starting point is reality: 
Poor people have no money and 
therefore no power. The group already 
is drawing praise from other social ac- 
tivists. Frank Clancy, a member of the 
social action committee of St. Michael’s 
Church in Chatham, says, ‘‘FLIP has 
succeeded where the church has failed in 
responding to the needs of the poor.’’ 

—Sue Calhoun 
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Dec. — Loyalist Furniture exhibit, 
N.B. Museum, Saint John 

Dec. — Theatre New Brunswick per- 
forms the Christmas tale ‘‘The Little 
Sweep’’: Dec. 1,. Chatham/Newcastle; 
Dec. 2,3,5, Moncton; Dec. 6, Sussex; 
Dec. 7,8,9, Saint John; Dec. 10, St. 
Stephen; Dec. 13-18, Fredericton 

Dec. — ‘‘Of Man and Wood”’ ex- 
hibit, Restigouche Gallery, Campbellton 

Dec. 1-Jan. 4 — Ontario Crafts 
Council exhibit, National Exhibition 
Centre, Fredericton 

Dec. 1 — Saint John School District 
Band and Orchestra Christmas concert, 
Saint John High School 

Dec. 1-29 — Lil Robertson painting 
exhibit, City Hall Gallery, Saint John 

Dec. 2 — Rosemarie Landry concert, 
Saint John High School 

Dec. 3 — Santa Claus parade, Fred- 
ericton 

Dec. 3 — Santa Claus parade, 
Edmundston 

Dec. 4 — Rotary Boy’s Choir annual 
Festival of Song, Saint John High 
School 

Dec. 9 — Annual Carol Sing, King’s 
Square, Saint John 

Dec. 9 — Christmas Tree lighting 
ceremony, Legislature, Fredericton 

Dec. 10 — Frank Mills piano concert, 
Saint John High School 

Dec. 11 — Chaleur Echoes annual 
carol festival, Dalhousie 

Dec. 11 — Royal Canadian Gubldge 
of Organists annual Christmas concert, 
Centenary Queen’s Square, Saint John 

Dec. 13 — ‘‘The Colours of Pride,’ 
Sananguagat: Inuit Master Works, Res- 
tigouche Gallery, Campbellton 

Dec. 18 — Central N.B. Woodsmen’s 
Museum annual Christmas dinner 







Dec. 18 — Santa Claus parade, 
Rogersville 

Dec. 18 — Santa Claus parade, Ship- 
pegan 




















Dec. 19 — Saint John Choral Society 
annual Christmas concert, Kennebecasis 
Valley; Dec. 20, Saint John 

Dec. 24 — Santa Claus parade, 
Paquetville 

ec. 27 — Atlantic Ballet Company 
presents ‘‘The Nutcracker?’ Moncton 
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Dec. — Neptune Theatre presents 
‘Romeo and Juliet?’ Dec. 1-4; and Nova 
Scotia playwright John Gray’s ‘‘You Bet- 
ter Watch Out, You Better Not Die,’ 
Dec. 15-18, 20-23, 27-31, Halifax 

Dec. 1- 4 -- Dalhousie Theatre Pro- 
ductions presents ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ Sir James Dunn 
Theatre, Halifax 

Dec. 1-11 — Painting exhibit of 
Group of Seven artists Lawren Harris, 
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Dalhousie Art Gallery, Halifax 

Dec. 2-4 — Halifax and District 
Squash Invitational, Burnside Athletic 
Club, Dartmouth 

Dec. 2-4 — Invitational Broomball 
Tournament, CFB Cornwallis 

Dec. 3 — Les Ballets Jazz de Mon- 
tréal, Rebecca Cohn Auditorium, 
Halifax 

Dec. 3 — Classical guitarist Michael 
Laucke performs in the Playhouse, Col- 
lege of Cape Breton, Sydney 

Dec. 3 — Crafts for Christmas Sale, 
Barrington 

Dec. 3 — Downtown Dartmouth 
Christmas Parade, Dartmouth 

Dec. 4 — Middleton Choral Society 
performs, sacred, secular and Christmas 
music, St. James Anglican Church, 
Bridgetown 

Dec. 4-7 — Art exhibition and bene- 
fit auction for the Flower Cart, a train- 
ing centre for mentally-handicapped 
adults, Acadia University Art Gallery, 
Wolfville 

Dec. 16-18—Atlantic Ballet Company 
performs ‘‘The Nutcracker;’ Wolfville 

Dec. 16-Jan. 29 — Painting exhibit 
of Group of Seven artists A.Y. Jackson, 
J.E.H. MacDonald and F.H. Johnson, 
and their colleague, Tom Thomson, Dal- 
housie Art Gallery, Halifax 

Dec. 20-23 — Atlantic Ballet Com- 
pany performs ‘‘The Nutcracker,’ 
Rebecca Cohn Auditorium, Halifax 

Dec. 31 — Loyalist New Year’s 
Celebrations, costume ball to end 
Loyalist Bicentennial in Nova Scotia, 
Shelburne 


NEWFOUNDLAND | 


Dec. — ‘‘Fragile Giants of the Sea,’ 
National Museum of Natural Sciences 
exhibition on whales, Newfoundland 
Museum, St. John’s 

Dec. — The Haywards of St. John’s 
exhibit, Memorial University Art 
Gallery, St. John’s 

Dec. 1-Jan. 8 — Gwen Seary exhibit, 
Memorial University Art Gallery, St. 
John’s 

Dec. 2-Jan: 4 — Art Association of 
Newfoundland and Labrador annual ex- 
hibition, Memorial University Art 
Gallery, St. John’s 

Dec. 3 — Geri Hill Dance School, 
Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Dec. 4 — Les Ballets Jazz de Mon- 
tréal. Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Dec. 5,6 — Pianist Frank Mills per- 
forms ‘‘Classical Rock ’83?’ Arts and 
Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Dec. 6,7 — James Paton Memorial 
Hospital Concert, Arts and Culture Cen- 
tre, Gander 

Dec. 8,9 — Terra Nova School Board 
Drama Days, Arts and Culture Centre, 
Gander 


































































Dec. 9 —- Newfoundland Symphony 
Orchestra, Arts and Culture Centre, St. 
John’s 

Dec. 10 — Salvation Army Carol ser- 
vice, Arts and Culture Centre, Gander 

Dec. 10 — LSPU Hall Benefit Con- 
cert, Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Dec. 11 — Bay St. George Communi- 
ty College Glee Club, Arts and Culture 
Centre, Stephenville 

Dec. 11 — Q 93 Christmas Sing- 
along, Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Dec. 12-14 — VOCM Happy Tree 
benefit concert, Arts and Culture Cen- 
tre, St. John’s 


Dec. 14 — Lunchtime Christmas 
Concert, Arts and Culture Centre, 
Gander 


Dec. 15,16 — NTA Music Council 
Concert, Arts and Culture Centre, St. 
John’s 

Dec. 17 — Salvation Army Carol 
At Arts and Culture Centre, Grand 
Falls 
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Dec. — Pudlo Pudlat exhibit, Con- 


federation Centre Art 
Charlottetown 

Dec. — ‘‘The Salt Marsh: A Meeting 
of Land and Sea,’ Eptek National Ex- 
hibition Centre, Summerside 

Dec. 1,2 — ‘‘The Finest Art,’ Jen- 
nifer Whittlesey and Jonni Turner. Great 
George Street Gallery, Charlottetown. 


Dec. 1-3 — Island Community 
Theatre presents ‘‘The Effect of Gam- 
ma Rays on Man-in-the-Moon Mari- 
golds?’ Confederation Centre, Char- 
lottetown 

Dec. 1-4 — Atlantic Print Show, 
Eptek National Exhibition Centre, 
Summerside 

Dec. 1-18 — William Blair Bruce ex- 
hibit, Confederation Centre Art Gallery, 
Charlottetown. 

Dec. 1-21 — Lunch-time film series, 
Eptek National Exhibition Centre, Sum- 
merside 

Dec. 4 — Handel’s ‘‘Messiah?’ Con- 
federation Centre, Charlottetown 


Dec. 5-21 — United Empire Loyalists 
exhibit, Eptek National Exhibition Centre, 
Summerside. 

Dec. 6-30 — Open Group Show, 
Great George Street Gallery, Charlotte- 
town 

Dec. 17 — ‘‘Sing Noel’’ Concert, 
Confederation Centre, Charlottetown 

Dec. 22-Jan. 8 — Christmas at 
Eptek, antique toy exhibit, Eptek Na- 
tional Exhibition Centre, Summerside 

Dec. 29-30 — Atlantic Ballet Com- 
pany performs ‘‘The Nutcracker,’ 
Confederation Centre, Charlottetown 

Dec. 31 — Dairy Queen Polar Run, 
Charlottetown 


Gallery, 
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To celebrate this unjustly ignored 
friend to man, Gallant travelled 
around the world twice and 
commissioned $50,000 worth of 
original art. And that’s no bull 
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‘Krishna with Sacred Cows”’: From the Pink City of Vdaipur 


The world according to cows- 
and the Island’s Marc Gallant 


By Rachelle Henderson 


he common cow is an awkward, 
doe-eyed creature with a globular 
pink udder and mechanical mouth. 
She supplies oceans of milk, and, once 
the well’s dry, maybe a few hamburgers. 


But food for thought has never been her 
specialty. 

Now, Marc Gallant claims that beef- 
brain image is all bull. The aggressive 
Acadian from North Rustico, P.E.I., has 
set the record straight with a 15,000-word 
history of the world from the bovine per- 
spective. The Cow Book reveals no Eins- 
teins among the Holsteins, but shows 
cows do, in fact, ruminate on critical 
world issues. And Gallant says it makes 
up for centuries of oversight. 

‘*It occurred to me that these large, 
docile animals always look so sad and 
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ignored,’ he explains. ‘‘Yet they have 
always been so good to us. Then I saw 
this cow in a field in Nova Scotia and got 
very excited at the idea of celebrating this 
long-forgotten animal.’’ 

Gallant also claims he’s no cow nut. 
It’s just that, the question of justice 
aside, the faithful, largely uncom- 
plaining cow has had matchless opportu- 
nity to play voyeur since the Neander- 
thalers. ‘‘They’ve had a curious kind of 
access to us,’ he says. ‘‘No animal could 
be in a better positiion to observe us. 
And if they could talk...’’ 

Apparently they’ll talk for Gallant. 
In The Cow Book, Bossy confides an 
admiration for Christopher Columbus, 
an enthusiasm for jazz, and a taste for 
Minoan art (‘‘It’s not nearly so pompous 
or monumental as art in the [Mesopota- 
mian] river valleys and it’s much easier 
to look at’’). On the other hand, cows 
drop a few patties on Genghis Khan, 
nuclear weapons and animal sacrifices. 

They were also willing to pose for the 
book. Gallant commissioned 25 créme de 
la créme illustrators from 14 countries 
(including Canadian Jean-Christian 
Knaff) to capture cows in their finest 
hours. With ‘‘Botticelli’s Cow?’ British 
artist James Marsh takes a few liberties 
with the Florentine painter’s famous 
‘Birth of Venus.’’ In this case, a heavy 
Holstein on tippy toe in a sea-borne scal- 
lop shell depicts the birth of Bos. Knaff 
discloses another, lesser-known bovine 
triumph with his painting of helmeted 
Viking cows sailing a long ship to the 
New World. More familiar is a gentle, 
wise cow presiding over the Nativity, and 
Elsie Borden baking cookies in her 
sparkling Wisconsin kitchen. There’s 
$50,000 worth of art here, all but one 
piece original. 

Gallant is a 37-year-old, wild-haired, 
mustachioed graphic designer and pho- 
tographer. He considers The Cow Book 
— which sells for $23.95 and is listed for 
adults — his first ‘‘real’’ effort. In 1979, 
his small publishing company, 
Periwinkle Press (now renamed and 
based in Jersey in the Channel Islands), 
put out a coloring book about P.E.I.’s 
fictional heroine, Anne of Green Gables. 
But dark, beefy Gallant is probably most 
famous on the Island for his crusades 
against urban development and gim- 
micky tourist operations. 

He’s still crusading, only now he’s 
changed his style. ‘‘My natural instinct 
is to be confrontational,’’ he says. ‘“This 
book was actually an exercise in re- 
straint. I tried to translate anger with 
sadness. I mean, how do you deal with 
what happened to millions of Jews and 
gypsies in the Second World War? This 
was the only way I could handle it.’’ 

That turns out to be not such a great 
idea by times. As Gallant guides us 


‘“Robert Louis Stevenson as a Child,’ 
from Great Britain’s Nicholas Price 
and “‘The Red Winking Buill’’ by 
Yugoslavian artist lvan Generalié 
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through the past four million or so years 


of man and cow, he spreads his bovine . 


theme dangerously thin, often reviving 
it only by tacking to the ends of his 
paragraphs highly unimaginative sen- 
tences containing the word ‘‘cow.’’ An 
example: ‘‘Travelling west, Eric the Red 
discovers a large ice-covered island which 
he names Greenland. Cows are confused 
by the name but can hardly contain 
themselves when they realize there could 
be a whole new world out here.’’ 
Substitute chicken, earth-worm or 
lasagna and it’s just as clever. As for his 
delicate handling of the Holocaust: 
‘*Two thirds of European Jewry are ex- 
terminated in a Nazi attempt to rid the 
world of all non-Aryan peoples. At times 
like this, cows would prefer not to be 
part of the human story at all.’’ 

Gallant also has an unseemly fond- 
ness for exclamation marks. To him, the 
advent of steam power in the 1800s, 
which he says first-century cows ‘‘would 
not have believed,’ is a fabulously excit- 
ing development. ‘‘Steam is every- 
where!’’ he writes. 

Still, if he’s no writer, he is an excep- 
tional entrepreneur. After finding seed 
money in Canada, Gallant flew to Lon- 
don in 1980 to start rounding up illus- 
trators for his book. A few months later 
at the Bologna, Italy, book fair, he spied 
a painting called ‘‘The Red Winking 
Bull’’ by popular Yugoslavian artist Ivan 
Generali¢c. Gallant decided he needed the 
piece (‘‘It’s a book about cows, but I had 
to have one bull to be fair’’), and hopped 
on a train to Zagreb. Generali¢’s assis- 
tant warned him that the busy, difficult 
man would never see him but Gallant, 
never one to be cowed, persisted. It paid 
off. The artist was so impressed by the 
idea, he says, he gave him reproduction 
rights to the bull work free. 

This was a coup for Gallant, who had 
yet to find a publisher for the book. With 
the Generali¢ feather in his cap, he could 
more easily persuade other reputable art- 
ists to join the project. But Generali¢ 
didn’t know where the $100,000 painting 
was. He did remember selling it to a West 
German industrialist, and after a two- 
month hunt, on the day Gallant decided 
to give up, he found it. 

He was then able to persuade an 
Italian printer to package a book dummy 
for him in time for the 1981 Frankfurt 
Book Fair. Again, as sellers were pulling 
down their displays on the last frantic 
morning of the show, a near desperate 
Gallant sold the book to a Swiss 
publisher. 

At this point, he was so broke he 
couldn’t pay his hotel bills in Crete (the 
cheapest place in Europe to live broke, 
he advises), where he was waiting for the 
publisher’s advance. But once it arrived, 
he took off to track down more artists 
and a publisher for the American 
market, finally selling the book to the es- 
teemed Alfred A. Knopf house in New 
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Gallant and interested young friend: Travel was part of the reward 


York. 

Gallant spent about $80,000 on re- 
search, travelling around the world twice 
in three years. He stayed a week in the 
Pink City of Vdaipur in western India to 
arrange the intricate painting ‘‘Krishna 
with Sacred Cows,’ and got a rare 
chance to tour Saudi Arabia when a 
negligent immigration officer let him 
through. He travelled all over Scotland 
just to find the childhood home of writer 
Robert Louis Stevenson so his artist’s 
depiction of the boy in his kitchen (with 
cow) would be exact. Another time, he 
journeyed up the Nile to research the 
Egyptian cow goddess Hathor. ‘‘People 
might think that’s extravagant,’’ Gallant 
admits, ‘‘but that’s just the way I am. 
I’m very fussy.’’ 

His wanderlust did get him in trou- 
ble. While commissioning a piece from 
a Tinga Tinga artist in Tanzania, Gallant 
decided to pop into nearby Somalia. 
Customs there discovered $5,000 worth 
of undeclared traveller’s cheques in his 
baggage, and chucked him—and a flask 
of Tanzanian gin they believed was only 





water — into jail, an earthen room he 
shared with eight other men. The 
Somalians released him the next day 
when he explained the cheques were 
meant for artists, not the black market. 

Gallant returns to his native P.E.I. 
for three months every summer, but he’s 
technically a resident of the Channel 
Islands, and spends most of his time in 
New York or Florence, Italy — a long 
way from the tiny fishing village of 
North Rustico. 

He has already begun work on his 
next books — an illustrated satire on 
American society and a children’s tale. 
But for now he’s mostly occupied with 
flogging his cow book. It’s been released 
in Great Britain, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia as well Canada and the States, and 
will appear in the German market. He 
believes a lot of farmers’ daughters will 
buy it for their fathers. ‘‘It scares me 
when I think of all the books I’ll have 
to sell to recoup my expenses,’’ Gallant 
admits, ‘‘but I’ve come to realize that 
just doing the book, travelling to exotic 
places, is part of the reward.’’ 
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Steve Murphy’s never at a 
loss for words — except, 
perhaps, on the really tough 
questions, such as his age 


By Fohn Mason 


he woman caller begins 

by talking about the weather, but 
she really wants to discuss the birds and 
the bees. ‘‘Like what’s wrong? Are peo- 
ple teaching their kids morals anymore 
or are they telling them it’s OK to have 
sex? I mean, I realize there’s a lot of talk 
of it and there’s a lot of it on TV and 
stuff like that.... But kids nowadays, 
like. . . really I don’t believe in rape 
anymore because I see too many kids out 
on the street just throwing themselves at 
the guys.’ The radio hotline host cuts in 
quickly and calmly. ‘‘Now wait a 
minute. You have to remember, ma’am, 
there are a lot of sick people out there 
who are raping a lot of innocent people.’ 
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Steve Murphy: The trick is to use your ears more than your mouth 


The caller is determined to make her 
point. ‘‘I know, but kids nowadays, 
they’re just [so] sexually involved, like, 
it’s ridiculous! You go across the high 
schools, you see the girls there with tight 
sweaters and no bras on. I mean, you 
think this is not going to, you know, sex- 
ually get a guy going or something 
like that?”’ 

The hotline host points out that men 
should realize rape is not a “‘proper re- 
sponse to titillation,’ finally ends the 
call by urging the woman to ‘‘have 
yourself a good day,’ and then moves on 
to the next faceless voice. Among the 18 
or so people who get through the busy 
switchboard will be a local alderman, a 
spokesman for the Halifax Board of 
Trade and an elderly man complaining 
about not getting a disability pension 
after working 29 years as a stevedore on 
the Halifax waterfront. 

For CJCH hotline host Steve Mur- 
phy, it’s a regular morning of the trivial 
and the topical, the silly and the sensa- 
tional. Between 9 a.m. and 10:55 a.m. 
each weekday, Murphy will listen to 
anyone. And up to 15,000 people will 
listen to him, according to last spring’s 
broadcasting statistics. That makes the 
hotline the most popular show in its 
time slot in the competitive metro 
Halifax radio market. 

Murphy’s job is to get listeners to call 
him and speak their minds. The trick, 
he says, is to use his ears more than his 
mouth. “‘I think a good talk show host 
has to be a far better listener than a 
talker,’ he says. “‘I can’t carry the show 
by myself. I can’t go in [the studio] for 


two hours and not have any calls. Iam 
there basically to start the thought pro- 
cess, throw out some questions, play 
devil’s advocate some mornings and 
then, for a large part of the show, to 
listen.’ 


The job, he says, can be a ““pressure 
cooker,’ but he enjoys it. “When you 
are in a position that you state opinions 
for a living, which I do, there are people 
who will disagree. Sometimes they will 
disagree very vocally. You know that 
before you get into it. That just comes 
with the territory. You have to listen, 
you have to respond and you have to not 
get mad. The real lesson to be learned 
very early on is you’re not there to sway 
opinions. You’re there to point out the 
other side of an issue.’’ 


This smooth, authoritative voice 
comes from a pudgy young man with 
rounded shoulders, an unlined face, not 
a trace of grey hair, and scarcely any 
neck at all. His exact age is one of the 
few questions that puts him at a loss for 
words. He is no more than 25 but 
refuses to discuss the subject. Neither 
will he say how much he earns from 
broadcasting. ‘‘Oh, I’m not going to 
talk about salary,’ he says. ‘‘I’m not 
being the least bit protective about it. I 
just don’t think it’s something that we 
talk about generally.’ 


Murphy became permanent hotline 
host at CJCH in November, 1981, less 
than three years after graduating from 
his home-town high school in Saint 
John, N.B. The first time he sat down 
behind a mike was at Saint John High 
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School’s tiny radio station, where 
students used to broadcast Top 40 
records to classmates during lunch- 
hour. His other extra-curricular ac- 
tivities — school politics, drama and 
debating — also gave good training for 
his career. He was student council presi- 
dent; played mostly comedy roles, such 
as Shakespeare’s jester Touchstone, in 
school plays; and won various public- 
speaking awards (he was named Mr. 
Congeniality at the 1977 Canadian high 
school debating championship). 
**Stephen was an outstanding student,’ 
recalls principal Dennis Knibb, describ- 
ing Murphy as a person who ‘‘didn’t 
have a bitter tongue.’ Despite his 
“‘superior intelligence,’ however, he 
was never a top student, Knibb says. 
‘*He put other things first.’ 

Straight out of high school, Murphy 
landed a job as newscaster at CFBC, a 
private station in Saint John. Soon, he 
began filling in for the station’s openline 
host, Tom Young. “‘I learned a lot from 
Tom in terms of constructing arguments 
because Tom is not very often backed in- 


_ toacorner,’ Murphy says. ‘““He’s very 
_ good at that.’’ 


In 1980, Murphy joined CJCH, the 
Halifax affiliate of the nation-wide 
CHUM group of radio and television 
stations. Then he decided to shift gears 
and start selling opinion as well as news. 
**T think I was getting a bit tired of do- 
ing straight news, simply because there 
are only about 20 news stories and about 
20,000 ways to rewrite every one.’ Two 
years ago, when former CJCH hotline 
host Dave Wright moved over to full- 
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time broadcasting for ATV, another 
CHUM-owned company, Murphy made 
a smooth transition into the hotseat. 
‘*Dave Wright made it very easy 

because he had very, very good ratings, 
very loyal listeners and he made me 
seem very welcome in his chair, which is 
now my chair. He gave me a lot of help 
and advice and was a very valuable 
resource to the new kid in the chair.’’ 

Ideas for Murphy’s shows come from 
newspaper stories, books or articles 
from the more than 50 magazines that 
arrive monthly at the station. Some 
shows are devoted to conversations with 
studio guests — personalities ranging 
from Premier John Buchanan to Beaver- 
bank astrologer Evelyn Hare. But Mur- 
phy’s favorite shows are listeners’ choice 
programs. ‘‘It’s a nice mixture of topics 
and opinion. Basically anything goes 
and we don’t have any rules [except] you 
can’t libel or slander someone on the air, 
nor can you say something that isn’t 
generally regarded to be in good taste.’’ 
The show is broadcast on a seven-second 
delay; if a caller uses an offensive word, 
he can press a ‘‘bleep’’ button before it 
hits listeners’ ears. 

But that happens rarely. Murphy 
cultivates an informal, good-neighbor 
Steve personality on his show. He hasn’t 
adopted the abrasive, inquisitor role that 
is the trademark of hotliners such as 
Vancouver’s Jack Webster. “‘I think I’ve 
got a whole lot of friends,’ he says. “‘I 
don’t think I’ve got too many on-air 
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enemies.’ His on-air strategy is to 
deflect argument with rhetoric, answer 
questions with another question, rely on 
phrases such as “‘other people might 
say’’ to distance himself from the fray. 
He aims to be a sounding board for the 
community, letting callers have their 
say. More than one has called him 
**sweetheart”’ on the air. 
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The hotline isn’t Murphy’s only job. 
He still keeps his hand in the news 
department. He arrives at the Robie 
Street studios in north-end Halifax at 
about 6 a.m. to prepare for the major 
morning newscasts at seven and eight. 
Then it’s the hotline, followed by 
reading the noon report. He spends the 
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next hour or so going over future shows 
with hotline producer Dawn Veinotte 
and catching up on his correspondence, 
all of which he answers personally 
though sometimes slowly. These 
7'/2-hour days get extended whenever he 
videotapes his commentaries for CJCH- 
TV. Last year, one of them placed se- 
cond in the Atlantic Journalism Awards. 

In conversation after sign-off on a 
particularly hectic day, Murphy still 
speaks in the smooth, resonating tones 
he uses at the mike. He quickly and 
automatically weighs his words, saying 
nothing he couldn’t say on-air. Hunched 
over a quick sandwich with his loosened 
tie, smoking an occasional cigarette, he 
still says things like ‘‘gee whiz’’ and 
““doggone it.’ He’s guarded about his 
private life. “‘I don’t consider myself a 
private person but I do like pee 
time,’ he says. 

He can’t entirely escape the 
newsroom when he goes home. Two 
years ago, he married Noreen Nunn, a 
CJCH radio news reporter. A brother- 
in-law is Jim Nunn, evening news an- 
chorman on Halifax CBC-TV. 

Murphy says he enjoys living in the 
Maritimes, is ‘‘quite happy’’ in radio 
and figures he’ll need a few more years’ 
broadcasting experience to ‘‘develop a 
more definite style’’ His future also 
might include politics. (That’s not 
unusual for CJCH announcers. Nova 
Scotia cabinet minister Gerry Lawrence 
still has a weekend show, Randy Dewell 
left C-100, the FM sister station of 
CJCH, to become a Halifax alderman in 
1982. And federal International Trade 
Minister Gerry Regan worked at CJCH 
as a sportscaster in the Fifties.) ‘‘There 
are some things I think I might be able 
to do in politics one day, sometime,’ 
Murphy foresees. He has little inclina- 
tion to run municipally, though one 
Halifax alderman has already asked if he 
plans to campaign for city council in 
1985. ‘‘I wouldn’t want to be in politics 
today because it’s a terrible time to be a 
politician, unless you’re really right- 
wing, and I’m not,’ he says. ‘“The par- 
ties are in a state of revolution right now, 
and I don’t think I would fit into any of 
them. And, gee whiz, until I see a viable 
political party I guess I’m going to have 
to put off thought on politics.’ 

If politics can wait, callers on his 
hotline show can’t. For the man com- 
plaining about no pension after working 
almost a generation on the waterfront, 
Murphy offers sympathy and the phone 
number for Dalhousie Legal Aid. ‘‘I 
would suggest you get yourself a lawyer 
from legal aid and try to fight it. You tell 
them I told you to call, and maybe 
they’ll give you some help, bye-bye.’ 
He disconnects, recites the hotline 
number for the umpteenth time that 
morning, then breaks for a commercial. 
For Murphy, with his steady stream of 
opinion, advice and entertainment, the 
phones are always ringing. 
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All Saints 








You don’t have to be-a 
trained musician to sing 


Handel. Here’s proof 


hen James Williams 
returned to Halifax a few years 
ago from studying music conducting 
in London, England, he brought with 
him one solution to the problem with 
Handel’s Messiah: The oratorio is so 
| glorious, the tunes so compel- 
ling, audiences keep wanting to join 
in 


Williams, a music teacher who con- 
ducts the Chebucto, the Halifax- 
Dartmouth-based community or- 
chestra, found that London music 
lovers were fond of doing ‘‘from 
scratch’’ performances of oratorios and 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas—giant 
singalongs in which anyone could turn 
up and join in. The major event was 
the Messiah ‘‘from scratch’’ at the vast 
Royal Albert Hall. Williams took part 
once, and he was so impressed, he 
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Williams and Wyman liked the idea of a Messiah ‘‘from scratch’’ 


wanted to try the idea in Halifax. So was scary, Williams confesses. ‘“We 
did Pat Wyman, administrator of the didn’t know if or how we could get all 
Nova Scotia String Music Camp. the way through. I knew we could 
“‘The first year we did it, 1980, it rely on a core of musicians from the 
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Chebucto, and we had four soloists — 
professionals — lined up, donating 
their services. We’d advertised, but we 
didn’t know if anyone was going to 
come along to sing.”’ 

They need not have worried. 
About 75 musicians, including profes- 
sionals from the Atlantic Symphony 
Orchestra, turned up. So did more 
than 400 singers, almost filling All 
Saints Cathedral. It’s been the same 
success story every Christmas since 
then — a rafter-raising Christmas 
singalong at All Saints. 

For many participants, such as 
Halifax singer Bee Huxtable, it has 
become an annual activity. ‘‘Most of 
us have sung in choirs at one time or 
another,’ she says, ‘‘and it’s fun to 
have a really good sing once a year of 
something we love and know really 
well.’ 

People have come from as far away 
as Yarmouth to take part. Halifax 
viola player Patricia Dietz, who 
recently started a new job as port 
development officer in Port 
Hawkesbury, says she’ll be at All 
Saints Dec. 27 — the date of this 
‘if I can get home 
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year’s singalong — ‘ 
for Christmas.”’ 
Mary Sparling, curator of the 
Mount Saint Vincent art gallery, is 
another regular in the chorus. “‘It’s a 
moving experience, a feeling of 





togetherness,”’ she says. ‘‘It’s chaotic 
_and great fun. It’s wonderful to be 
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with all kinds of people with all kinds 
of singing abilities trying to knit it 
into a coherent sound.’’ 

She says the sound is ‘‘home 
grown — not a professional sound, ex- 
cept there are professional soloists, 
and there’s a real mixture of abilities. 
in the choir. There are enough who 
know what they are doing to hold the 
rest of us together.”’ 

Williams is amazed every year to 
find how well the voices and music 
balance. ‘‘I taped it the first year, 
and it sounds wonderful — rather like 
a Sir Malcolm Sargent recording with 
a vast choir. And we are 
unrehearsed.”’ 

Can the bathtub baritone and the 
kitchen contralto join in, even if they 
don’t read music? *‘Why not?’’ 
Williams asks. ‘“They’ve come along 
and had a great time. I’ve had people 
coming up to me explaining that 
they’ve never sung with an orchestra 
before, and I’ve told them to just 
come along and give their best. It’s for 
people to enjoy — it’s not a per- 
formance.”’ 

Williams suggests that novices may 
find it a help to study a score before 
the event. (Many singers bring their 
own scores, but they can be rented at 
the door.) And, as last year’s program 
pointed out, “‘the conductor will be 
happy to give you entrance cues and 
tempi throughout the whole evening, 
if you will merely glance his way from 
time to time.’ 

Does Williams hear many off-key 
notes or misplaced voices? ‘‘Hardly at 
all, and everyone seems to know their 
parts,’ he says. “I’ve yet to hear a 
bass singing along with the sopranos.”’ 

Messiah has been around since 
1741, when George Frederick Handel, 
burdened by ill health, overwork and 
other worries, spent three weeks hur- 
riedly composing a piece of choral 
music commissioned by an Irish 
charity. 

Audiences in Dublin, where it was 
first performed, loved it. But it 
bombed when it was performed over 
the next few years in London, and in 
1745, Handel withdrew the work. Five 
years later, he took it off the shelf and 
engaged the services of a fine young 
tenor, and London society finally 
recognized Messiah for the work of 
genius that it is. 

Since then, it has never faltered in 
popularity. Through the centuries, un- 
counted performers and audiences 
have found it irresistible. That’s why 
people continue to make the rafters 
ring every Christmas at All Saints 
Cathedral. 

‘*T think it’s one of the best things 
you could have for a community event 
at Christmas,’ Mary Sparling says. 
‘“‘There are no requirements; just 
show up and do your best.”’ 

— Heather Laskey 








Can you 
pulse 


away 
arthritic 
pain? 


Two Nova Scotia 
inventors say ‘yes 


Se Butcher says the 
pain and swelling of her 
arthritis went away last sum- 
mer after she placed a small, 
battery-powered gizmo on 
her affected hip for a few 
hours. The 70-year-old 
housewife from Meagher’s 
Grant, N.S., later found the 
same eight-inch-long foam 
pad filled with electronics 
made her sprained shoulder 
feel better, too. ‘‘It works © 
wonders,’ she says. “‘It sort 
of pulses the pain away.’ 
Her husband, Chester, says 
the $71 pad also helps 
relieve his arthritis pains. 
The Butchers are among 
about 300 people in Canada 
who use a device developed 
in the basement laboratory 
of two Chezzetcook, N.S., 
inventors. Norman Hill, 55, 
and Derek Kinsman, 30, 
met in 1976 while working 
as researchers for the Nova 
Scotia Power Corp. Hill had 
arrived in Canada after 
working as a consulting elec- 
trical engineer in Britain. 
Kinsman, born and raised in 
the Annapolis Valley, joined 
the power company after 
completing degrees in 
science and engineering. 
The men discovered a com- 
mon interest in medical 
applications for sophisticated 
electronics, a field in which 
Hill had worked in the U.K. 
Every night after their reg- 
ular jobs, Hill and Kinsman 
toiled away at home on their 
own project: A machine that 
uses an electric probe to cut 
and remove tissue during 
surgery. After they perfected 
that device — now used 
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mostly by doctors and 
veterinarians in Europe — 
they decided to form their 
own company, H. K. Elec- 
tronic Research Associates 
Ltd., and devote themselves 
full-time to their hobby. 

Their next project has 
become their most widely 
used invention. Called a 
pulsed magnetic therapy 
unit, it looks like a 
mini-heating pad, except 
there is no heat, no vibra- 
tion — in fact, no ap- 
preciable sensation. When 
hooked up to a nine-volt 
battery, the kind used in 
small transistor radios, the 
pad produces a faint, 





pulsating magnetic field 
from flexible coil and in- 
tegrated circuits inside. Hill, 
whose unkempt grey hair 
and intense gaze make him 
look like a college professor, 
says the body’s response to 
such a magnetic effect is 
complex. ‘‘In broad terms, 
each cell of the human body 
may be considered as a 
minute battery, which 
becomes discharged in the 
diseased state and may be 
recharged by suitable ap- 
plications of the pulsed 
magnetic field;’ he explains. 
**The pulsed magnetic field 
acts on body cells at the 
molecular level. At this 
point, there are various 
scientific theories of the 
precise mechanism by which 
cells are repaired.’ 

The idea of using mag- 
netism and electricity in 
medicine is more than 150 
years old. Today, controlled 
use of electricity is one way 
specialists can block pain or 
accelerate healing of broken 





Kinsman (L) and Hill hope doctors 


5 CCITYGIYLE ) 


bones. In 1979, Hill and 
Kinsman met Dr. David 
Wilson, a nerve specialist at 
the Leeds Infirmary in Eng- 
land, who was experi- 
menting with medical ap- 
plications of magnetism. 
After seeing Wilson’s equip- 
ment, the two electrical 
engineers decided to develop 
a smaller, portable version 
so people could get treat- 
ment at home. ‘“The idea 
arose from a challenge by 
Wilson,’ Kinsman recalls. 
““He was using such bulky 
equipment he didn’t think 
we could make something 
that could be carried 
around.’ With a grant from 
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will give their therapy a trial 


Ottawa, the pair spent three 
years researching and 
designing the world’s first 
pulsed magnetic machine 
that can fit in a pocket. The 
device has a bendable circuit 
board and a foil coil sand- 
wiched between two pieces 
of foam rubber. The unit is 
one-eighth of an inch thick 
and weighs about one 
ounce. With the specially 
made preassembled compo- 


‘nents, Kinsman and Hill 


now take only 18 minutes to 
put one together. 

Hill’s wife, Margaret, 
keeps the accounts and saves 
records of customers and 
their letters. Of the 300 cus- 
tomers, mostly in Quebec, 
they know of four who com- 
plained that the pad failed 
to help. Most of the letters 
are favorable, and ‘‘some 
comments are quite spec- 
tacular,’ Margaret Hill 
says. 

Not everyone is so 
enthusiastic. Tony Blom, 
communications director for 





the Medical Society of Nova 
Scotia, says doctors in the 
province have no knowledge 
of the device developed by 
Hill and Kinsman. Dr. Peter 
MacGregor, a Halifax ar- 
thritis specialist, says, ‘‘So 
many people want some- 
thing magic, whether it’s a 
pill or a surgeon’s knife, 
without having to do any- 
thing themselves. I sort of 
chuckle when I hear about 
things like this. There is no 
evidence at all that this 
works.’ With proper med- 
ical treatment, arthritis 
patients ‘‘can do fantastic- 
ally well,’ he says. ‘‘The 
most important thing is edu- 
cation so patients know 
what’s wrong.’ 

Anne Leslie, physio- 
therapy supervisor at the 
Arthritis Society’s Halifax 
office, wants to see docu- 
mented proof that magnetic 
therapy helps arthritis suf- 
ferers. ‘“There isn’t enough 
information available to sup- 
port us recommending it or 
not recommending it. If it 
has a value, heaven knows, 
we would like it, but we 
have a responsibility to use 
what we know is beneficial.’ 

Hill says the magnetic 
device isn’t meant as a cure- 
all. ‘‘It’s intended for the 
relief of pain. We’re not 
making any claims about 
cures.’ Margaret Hill says 
the unit is ‘‘no gimmick,’ 
adding, ‘‘We’re not in it for 
a fast buck.” Hill and Kins- 
man chide the Canadian 
medical profession for being 
**so timid’’ about any inno- 
vations; they hope doctors at 
least give the therapy a trial. 
Despite domestic opposition, 
sales agents for H. K. Elec- 
tronics Research Associates 
are filling hundreds of 
orders abroad — to hospitals 
and doctors in the U.S., 
Britain, Denmark, Spain, 
Kuwait, India and Australia. 

And now the electronic 
entrepreneurs are trying to 
develop a new cancer treat- 
ment using magnetic radia- 
tion. ‘‘It’s a long time since 
we worked a standard 
40-hour work week,’ Hill 
says, checking an 
oscilloscope reading. 
Kinsman says most of the 
effort is worthwhile. ‘“The 
work gives a sense of satis- 
faction. It’s the business that 
gives you ulcers.’ 

—John Mason 
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A caté 
for all 
seasons 


Ox of the nice things 
about eating at Le 


Bistro in winter is that it 
makes you remember Le 
Bistro in summer. 

This cosy café is the 
latest, longest-lived and 
most successful of a series of 
restaurants that have occu- 
pied the northern corner of 
the Park Victoria, a high- 
rise mid-town apartment 
building just across from 
Victoria Park. 

The style of decor — 
and cuisine — went from 
French provencale to 
nondescript and back before 
Le Bistro, with its cocky, 
mongrel, North Ameri- 
canized sidewald-café 
ambience seemed to strike 
the right note. 

I once watched a waitress 
in the restaurant record the 


daily specials on the black- 


| board just inside the en- 


trance. She was a slim, 
pretty woman with shiny 
chestnut hair that, even in a 
ponytail, reached almost to 
the base of her spine. She 
was wearing what, at that 
time, was the regulation 
female server’s uniform for 
Le Bistro: Red T-shirt; 
tight, short, side-slit green 
skirt (the male service peo- 
ple wear T-shirts and 
slacks). The women now 


| wear red mini-dresses of a 


particularly cheap-looking 
shiny material and stockings 
that vary—some net, some 
not. The effect seems cal- 
culated to be tarty, which is 
funny since the waitresses at 
the restaurant are, almost 
universally, pleasant, cheer- 
ful, friendly types, as con- 
scious of a child customer’s 
comfort and pleasure as they 
are of an adult’s—an uncom- 
mon attitude in most metro 


restaurants. 


The woman with the 
ponytail lavished great care 
on recording the specials of 
the day, using several col- 
ored chalks and neat cal- 
ligraphy. Of course, it was a 
slow time: Very early even- 


The sidewalk-café ambience strikes the right note 


ing, one of the few meal- 
eating periods of the day 
when you won’t find this 
restaurant well-filled, if not 
crowded. 

In summer, Le Bistro of- 
fers you an outdoor café, 
complete with green ozite 
carpeting and, occasionally, 
winds that gust well beyond 
the zephyr level. On a sun- 
ny day, it’s delightful. Inside 
its nice too: Floral-print 
overhead lamps, white- 
painted chairs, checkered 


tablecloths, of course (but 
covered with sheets of 
glass—saves on the laundry), 
and your very own white 
candle, melted into layers of 
what looks like a galactic ice 
castle, in its very own small 
Perrier bottle. 

Le Bistro has consis- 
tently good, not great, food. 
The ‘‘French’’ of its menu 
is suspect: The same owner 
once ran an ersatz Italian 
restaurant in town whose 
menu advertised its tuna 


tax shelter... 


Time is running out on the M.U.R.B. program. 
Qualico Securities Ltd. is offering a limited number 
of Multiple Unit Residential Buildings to Canadian 
investors in 1983. 


One of Canada’s leading syndicators of major real 
estate projects, our history of success and the 

comprehensive benefits of the Qualico Investment 
Package yield a trusted blend of risk reduction and 
investment return features. 


Contact your Qualico Investment Consultant for more 
information concerning your 1983 investment and 
tax planning program. 
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12 Offices in major cities across Canada. 
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salad as ‘‘Lotsa guda tuna.’ 
Here, the fun isn’t so 
labored. 

One of the pleasantest 
things about the place is 
that it offers a variety of 
dishes that you can combine 
into something more than a 
snack but less than a heavy 
meal. 

The soups are good, 
especially the bisque au hom- 
ard (with stern instructions 
that it be served really hot) 
and the vichyssoise with ap- 
ple, an odd but refreshing 
combination. 

The curried chicken 
salad with pineapple is a 
great favorite, as are the 
various oyster and mussel 
nibblies and the crépes— 
spinach and mushroom, 
asparagus and shrimp, 
chicken with orange and 
almonds, beef with sour 
cream, broccoli with cream 
cheese. They’ll cost you a 
minimum of $2.50, a maxi- 
mum of $4.75 per dish. It’s 
a good deal. 

I will confess that I have 
never ordered a main course 
in Le Bisto. It’s a nibbler’s 
place. But you can get the 
run of seafood casserole 
($8.25), tournedos ($11.95) 





and méat and fish dishes, 
plus a particularly gargan- 
tuan fondue chinoise, beef 
slices with a true Henry 
VIII mound of vegetables 
and sauces, $19.75 for two. 
There are also burgers and 
rings or skins. Skins? Well, 
yes. Le Bistro was one of 
the first restaurants in 
Metro to discover gold in its 
vegetable peelings. Salted 
(over-salted, too often, for 
my non-salt-loving taste 
buds) and baked, its potato 
skins go for $1.95 nude or 
$2.75 ‘‘dressed’’— with 
cheese and bacon. Wines are 
standard, in selection and 
price. 

Desserts run the usual 
gamut of parfaits and 
cheesecakes with an espe- 


cially pigged-out version of 


crépes au chocolat — two 
crépes, stuffed with ice 
cream and smothered in 
sauce, and a chocolate fondue. 
Le Bistro opens at 11:30 
a.m., serves a Sunday 
brunch from 11 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m., takes reservations only 
for parties of eight or more 
and accepts most major 
credit cards but no personal 


cheques. 
—Marilyn MacDonald 





CITYFORUM 


-Monitoring the facts 

In his article Monitoring 
the Moonies (October), Mr. 
Alexander Bruce stated that 
in Nova Scotia ‘‘a few theo- 
logians are openly suppor- 
tive’? of the Unification 
Church, and he implied that 
I am one of them. The com- 
ments he attributed to me 
and which appear in print 
are fairly accurate but they 
were made in the context of 
a 20-minute telephone inter- 
view in which I voiced 
many concerns. Two factual 
errors occur in the quota- 
tions attributed to me: I do 
NOT have ‘‘contacts in the 
[Unification] church’’; my 
comments referred to the 
work of Unification 
scholars. I know con- 
siderably more about Rev. 
Moon’s financial investments 


than what the article states; 


“‘my concern’’ was that peo- 
ple in the church itself did 
not want to hear about what 
I knew, not that ‘‘I couldn’t 
find out anything else.’ I 
state categorically that I 


World Class Fashion 
Ready to Wear 
Limited Lines 
Originals 


never indicated support for 
the Unification Church in 
my interview with Mr. 
Bruce but rather, because of 
that church’s ideological 
stance and missionary prac- 
tice which I cited, I do not 
support it, openly or 
otherwise. 

Martin Rumscheidt 

Halifax, N.S. 


I should like to clarify 
the Society of Friends 
(Quakers)’ position with 
regard to the Unification 
Church. At present there is 
no consensus within Friends 
regarding the church. Con- 
cern is centred amongst 
some members who have 
had adverse personal ex- 
perience with the sect. 

Valerie Osborne 
Halifax, N.S. 








1545 Grafton 
423-0483 
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Metro’s 
news 
prince 





He just might run the 


interesting things as we 
have.” 

The boss of this busy little 
spot is a soft-spoken, sardonic 
41-year-old with a deadpan 
comic’s style and a curiosity 
at least as powerful as that of 
his steady customers. He’s 
lived all his life in Halifax (he 
was born across the intersec- 
tion from his Queen Street 
store); after graduating with a 
commerce degree from Saint 
Mary’s University in 1963, he 
worked for several large 


started selling computer mag- 
azines. Now he has 60 titles, 
which take up about 20% of 
his space. ‘‘Lots of people 
spend more money on com- 
puter magazines over a short 
period than they did on their 
computers,’ he says. ‘“There 
are two or three people 
publishing magazines on the 
really popular computers. If 
ee keen, you buy them 
q ike 

All of which doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean men are getting 


Doherty mad. He charges 
every shoplifter he catches. 
But he’s tolerant towards 
browsers. ‘‘I don’t care if 
people come in and read all 
day,’ he says. “‘I’ve been in 
sO many stores where they 
hassle you, and I know peo- 
ple can’t afford to buy every 
magazine they’re interested 
in. If you’re curious, and 
you want to keep up ina 
number of fields, it can cost 
you a lot of money,’ 

It was partly his own 


hobbies that led him into 
magazine sales: He used to 
have to go to great trouble, 
he says, to get the informa- 
tion he wanted about his 
various interests. One is 
building stereo equipment. 
Another is racing radio-con- 
trolled cars — little gas- or 
electric-powered models that 
<| go as fast as 60 m.p.h. 
Doherty’s chairman of the 
sport’s provincial associa- 
tion, buys and sells the cars 
and races them on a water- 
front parking lot in summer 
and in somebody’s basement 
in winter. Naturally, he sells 
car racing journals, as well 
as publications related to 
more recent fads — ultra- 
light aircraft and 
windsurfing. 

Ten years ago, he started off 
with 1,500 titles; since then, 
he’s acquired 2,000 more, a 
staff of eight, about 1,000 
customers a day and a houseful 
of adopted cats, four of whom 
wandered into the store in 
various states of distress. 

Between the cats and the 
magazines, the Dohertys 
don’t have much time for 
such luxuries as vacations. 
Both spend at least part of 
every day of the week at the 
store. Because somebody has 
to keep tabs constantly on 
magazines coming and go- 
ing, new orders, displays 
and returns, the business 
would run itself, Pat says, 
“‘the way a car would run 
itself if you put it on the 
highway with a brick on the 
accelerator.’ Onough, a for- 
mer school teacher, figures 
that she and Pat work a 
combined 110 hours a week. 
On the whole, that suits her 
fine. ‘‘When you have a 
business you enjoy working 
in,’ she says, ‘‘you become 
a workalcoholic. There’s no 
place else I’d rather be than 
here.’ 


best little newsstand in firms, including Peat, Mar- 
wick Mitchell, Xerox and 


North America Anil Canada Inc. 


| But he’s really ‘‘a reader, 
P* Doherty shares his not a businessman,” he says. 

. north-end Halifax house | Which means that, unlike 
with 10 cats — all, he says | newsstand operators who’d be 
shamelessly, with distinct just as happy selling eggs or 
pussonalities’” — so it’s not | goapflakes, he loves his stacks 
surprising that his south-end | of magazines. When he and 
store sells all kinds of cat ee 
stuff, including calendars, 
greeting cards, books and Cat 
Fancy and Cats magazines. 

But that’s not all. He’s got 
everything from old-fashioned 
smut (Kid Stuff! A Slut and 
Her Toys;I Get Paid to Bang 
Nymphos) to more than you : wo 
may care to know about : us 
Hybrid Hybridomas and 
Their Use in Immunohisto- 
chemistry. Plus the lowdown 
on how to lose 10 pounds by oo 
Christmas, build a log house,| @ " = a 
write and sell a romance 3 . 
novel, overcome guilt, boost 
your baby’s IQ, release your 

hidden sexuality, flatten your 
stomach in 21 days, seed a 
mushroom garden, buy a sub- 
machine gun, cure runner’s 
knee, live to be 100, brew 
perfect pale ale, crochet a 
Christmas tree and dial an 
orgasm. “‘People are curious,’ 
Doherty says. ‘‘That’s why 
I’m in business.’ 

If there’s a store on the 
continent with a better selec- 
tion for all those curious peo- 
ple, he hasn’t heard of it. 
With 3,500 magazines and 
130 newspapers, Atlantic 
News is print junkies’ 
heaven. His customers in- 
clude people from Montreal 
and Toronto who make a 
point of stopping by when- 
ever they’re in town. And 
they include Nova Scotians 
who often seek out such 
stores in others cities — New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Houston. ‘‘Periodically,’ he 
says, ‘‘they tell me that they 
couldn’t find a store in other 
cities with as many or as 


more excited these days about 
bits and bytes than about but- 
tocks and breasts. Doherty’s 
simply selling more copies of 
a smaller variety of girlie 
mags, and he stocks anything 
the local distributor will 
supply. ‘‘People will still read 
the most salacious magazines 
they can get,’ he says. 















Doherty: ‘‘Il don’t care if people come in and read all day’’ 


his wife, Onough, get away Not always openly, of 
for a few days, they case course. That’s why you some- 
similar stores in other cities | times find gay magazines and 
— usually in New England — | what Doherty describes as 
like collectors looking for rare | ‘‘gynecological journals’’ 
coins. If one customer re- across the aisle, snuggled up 
quests a magazine they don’t | to Dogs in Canada, or across 
carry, they’ll try to supply it, | the store next to American 
even at the risk of losing Handgunning. ‘‘There are 
money on a poor seller for a_ | people who would just love to 
while. look at the new Hustler 
One such loser is Nature, | magazine but would die if 
a $4.50 scientific weekly they were seen standing in 
that’s so esoteric scientists front of that rack. Therefore, 
don’t always understand it. they put it inside the New 
He sells about three copies an| Yorker. Some people are 
issue of Nature and 220 of sheepish about taking those 
Penthouse, the most popular | magazines to the counter. But 
magazine in the store. everybody wants to look at 
He doesn’t carry as many | them. Everybody. No excep- 
skin books as he used to. tions. Even people who are 
Two years ago, they filled a_ | the most vicious and visible 
whole rack; today, they’re public opponents of these 
down to half a rack, even magazines.’ 
though they still create the Occasionally, somebody 
biggest traffic jams of will try to get one free by 
browsers in the aisles. In the | slipping it inside a 
same two years, Doherty newspaper. That makes 
































— Marian Bruce 
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Eagle Wagon. 












Built in North America. Renault 5 
Renault Alliance 4-door. | 





Renault Fuego Turbo. Renault Sportswagon. 








- rere North America’s Newest 
ae NS High Mileage 


Hatchback. 






Renault Encore 3-door Hatchback. Renault Encore 5-door Hatchback. 


JEEP : 


Jeep CJ-7 
Available with hard or soft top. 









Wagoneer SportWagon Cherokee SportWagon 


Vi AMC|Jeep/ RENAULT s 
Dartmouth €@MC 


279 PRINCE ALBERT RD., DARTMOUTH, N.S., B2Y 1M9 
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CLUB DATES 


Pepe’s Upstairs, 5680 Spring Garden 
Road. To Dec. 3: Get Away to the Sun, 
with Skip and Cathy Beckwith, George 


434-4040 


The Belwood ‘Do-it-Yourself’ 
System makes any remodeling 
project a whole lot easier. Just 
match dowels to corresponding 
holes for perfect alignment. This 
system eliminates the guesswork 
giving you professionali iooking 
results every time. 


A Do-It-Yourself System 
Do-It-Yourselfers 


Can Actually Do 


Ge 


Belwood 














Hebert and Sleepy Carl Thomas. A 
week of jazz and salsa. Dec. 5-10: Inter- 
national jazz guitar great Herb Ellis; 
Dec. 12-17: Foel Zemel Trio; Dec. 19-23: 
Bluenose Christmas jazz with David 
James, Phil Grey, Jaymie Gaddi, Jeff 
Goodspeed and other expatriate Mari- 
timers; Dec. 28-31: John Alphonse Swing 
Quartet with Rita Fitzsimmons. New 
Year’s Eve tickets available at Pepe’s. 
Dates subject to change. Call Jazzline, 
425-3331. Entertainment from 


9p.m.-l a.m. 


Peddlar’s Pub, Lower Level of Delta 
Barrington Hotel. To Dec. 3: Rox; 
Dec. 5-10: Intro;Dec. 12-17: Track; 
Dec. 19-23: Syndicate; Dec. 26-Jan. 1: 
Riser. Hours: Mon.-Wed., 

1] a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 

1] a.m.-12 p.m. 

Teddy’s, Piano bar at Delta Barrington 
Hotel. To end of Dec.: Jayhne Kayle. 
Hours: Mon.-Sat., 9-1 a.m. Happy hour 
between 5-7 p.m. 

The Village Gate, 534 Windmill Road, 
Dartmouth. To Dec. 3: The Melvins; 
Dec. 5-10: Armageddon; Dec. 12-17: In- 
tro. Hours: Mon.-Wed., 

10 a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 

10 a.m.-12:30 a.m. 

The Network Lounge, 1546 Dresden 
Row. Dec. 1-3: The Web; Dec. 5-10: The 
Close Ups; Dec. 19-27: Future Shock; 
Dec. 28-31: See Spot Run. Top 40 dance 
bands. Hours: Mon.-Sat. till 2 a.m. 










cA 


The Ice House Lounge, 300 Prince Al- 
bert Road, Dartmouth. To Dec. 3: 
Riser; Dec. 5-10: Track; Dec. 12-17: 
Southside; Dec. 19-23: Songsmith; 

Dec. 26-31: Rox. Hours: Mon.-Fri., 
11:30 a.m.-Z a.m., Sat., 3 p.m.-Z4.m. 
Lord Nelson Beverage Room, 5675 
Spring Garden Road. To Dec. 3: Garn- 
son Brothers; Dec. 5-10: McGinty; Dec. 
12-17: Garrison Brothers. Folk and coun- 
try/bluegrass music. Hours: Mon.-Wed., 
11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 11 
a.m.-12:30 a.m. 





Privateers’ Warehouse, Historic Prop- 
erties. Middle Deck: Dec. 1-10: Bleecker 
Street; Dec. 12: Ellen McIlwaine; Dec. 
19-31: The Aviators. Lower Deck: To 
Dec. 3: Alex Vaughan; Dec. 5-10: Mike 
Blakney; Dec. 12-17: Fohn Gracie; Dec. 
19-31: Tony Quinn and Mike Leggatt. 
Hours: Lower Deck, 11:30- 

12:30 a.m. Middle Deck, 11:30- 

2:30 a.m: 

Little Nashville, 44 Alderney Drive. 
All country. To Dec. 4: Robert . 
Bouchard with Private Stock; Dec. 5-11: 
Whiskey Fever; Dec. 12-18: Dynasty; 
Dec. 19-25: Morn’n Sun. Hours: Every 
night, 9 p.m.-3 a.m. 


MOVIES 


Rebecca Cohn Auditorium. Dec. 4: 
Moonlighting. This 1982 British film 
examines the fate of four Polish workers 
in London, England, after martial law is 
imposed in Poland in 1981. 
English/Polish. Dec. 11: The Station- 
master’s Wife. This is a 1977 German 
film about the trials of a Bavarian 
stationmaster and his beautiful but pro- 
miscuous wife. German with English 
subtitles. Dec. 18: Night of the Iguana. 
John Huston directs this 1964 film adap- 
tation of Tennessee William’s play about 
a “‘spirit versus the flesh conflict.’ 
Richard Burton plays the defrocked 
priest “‘cum’’ tour guide of a group of 
young girls. With Ava Gardner, 
Deborah Kerr and Sue Lyon. Dalhousie 
Arts Centre, Dalhousie campus. For in- 
formation call 424-2298. 

Dalhousie Art Gallery. Dec. 6: 
Snowdon on Camera: What ts a 
Photograph Worth? British photographer 
Lord Snowdon looks at the value of 
photographs from the snapshot to the 
work of Ansel Adams whose prints now 
cost about $20,000. Dec. 13: Right Out 
of History: The Making of Fudy Chicago’s 
Dinner Party. Johanna Demetrakas 
directs this 1980 color documentary on 
the making of Chicago’s famous Dinner 
Party, which took five years and more 
than 400 artists to complete. Dalhousie 
Arts Centre. For information call 
424-2403. 

National Film Board. Dec. 1-4: The 
Front casts Woody Allen in a serious role 
as a victim of the McCarthy blacklist. 
Dec. 8-11: The late, great surrealist 
director Luis Bunuel’s The Discreet 
Charm of the Bourgeoisie. Dec. 15-20: 
Gandhi, Richard Attenborough’s Acad- 
emy Award-winning film starring 1982’s 
Best Male Actor, Ben Kingsley. 1588 
Barrington St. For times and ticket 
prices call 422-3700. 

Wormwood’s Dog and Monkey 
Cinema. Dec. 1: Ingmar Bergman’s 
three-hour epic, Fanny and Alexander. 
Bergman’s last film. Dec. 2-8: Tender 
Mercies. Robert Duvall as a faded coun- 
try star in a film by Bruce Beresford, 
director of Breaker Morant. Dec. 9-15: 
From avant-garde British director Peter 
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Downtown Parking 
A Problem At 


Christmas? 
Not When You Park At 


SCOTIA 
SQUARE 


Avoid the hastle and make 
your Holiday Shopping 
easier -- Visit Scotia Square 
Parkade -- Ample weather- 
protected parking for 1600 
cars. 
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terpretation of Mozart’s renowned 






Show times vary. Call 422-3700. 


ART GALLERIES 


Anna Leonowens Gallery (N.S. Col- 
lege of Art and Design). Dec. 1-10, 
Gallery One: the Lawrence Weiner 
Poster Archives at the NSCAD. Dec. 











exhibition: Gallery Three; Elizabeth 
Devine, paintings. Dec. 6-10, Gallery 








dalplex 


FAMILY FUN AND FITNESS... 


THE NICEST GIFT OF ALL 


At dalplex , We have gifts of 
fun and fitness that keep on 
giving. . . all winter long. 


Give your family a dalplex 
winter membership (at $150 or 
less) 


Or try our great new 10 or 20 
visit packages... . Just $30 for 
10 visits or $50 for 20 visits. 


Call 424-3372 


dalplex 


Dalhousie/University 
South Street, Halifax 
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Greenaway, the 17th century mystery, 
The Draughtsman’s Contract. Dec. 16-18: 
The Magic Flute, Ingmar Bergman’s in- 


opera. Dec. 19-22: Blow Up, called one 
of the major British films of the Sixties. 


1-3, Gallery Two: Intermedia students’ 





GADABOUT 





Two: Design students’; portfolio pro- 
ject; Gallery Three: Alex Livingston, 
paintings. Dec. 13-23, Gallery One: 
James McGlade, Five Fire Sermons, in- 
stallation. Dec. 13-17, Galleries Two and 
Three: Bruce Okamoto, MFA exhibit. 
1889 Granville Street, 422-7381. Hours: 
Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5 p.m.; Thurs., 5-9 


p.m. 
Art Gallery of Nova Scotia. Through 
December, in the Main Gallery: An ex- 
hibit of selected works from the gallery’s 
permanent collection and recent acquisi- 
tions. This includes works by Sheila 
Cotton, Lindee Climo, Jack Humphrey, 
Arthur Lismer and Jean Paul Riopelle, 
and Nova Scotia folk artists Charlie 


-| Atkinson and Ralph Boutilier. In the 


Mezzanine Gallery: An exhibit of 
etchings by the late Donald C. Mackay. 
From the permanent collection. In the 
second floor gallery, a continuing ex- 
hibit from the permanent collection of 
18, 19 and 20th century works pertain- 
ing to Nova Scotia. 6152 Coburg Road, 
424-7542. Hours: Mon., Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Thurs., 10 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun. 12-5:30 p.m. 


ned 


Dalhousie Art Gallery. To Dec. 11: An 
exhibit of photographic work by Halifax 
artist Alvin Comiter. Also, Four Objec- 
tive Artmakers, works by four young 
Nova Scotian sculptors, guest-curated 
by Halifax artist John Greer. From the 
Sobey Collection, works by three 
founders of the Group of Seven: Lawren 
Harris, Frederick Varley and Franklin 
Carmichael. Dec. 16-Jan. 29: Visions of 
Paradise: The Art of the Onental Carpet. 
This display of about 60 oriental carpets 
includes examples from the Prescott 
House, Port Williams collection, and 
from private collections in Halifax, 
Montreal and Ottawa with emphasis on 
Caucasian, Persian and Turkoman car- 
pets. Guest-curated by Dr. Hans- 
Giinther Schwarz, Department of Ger- 





man, Dalhousie. Also: Part Three of the 
Sobey Collection series is a display of 
works by Group of Seven artists A. Y. 
Jackson, J.E.H. MacDonald and F.H. 
Johnson, and their colleague Tom 
Thomson. Dalhousie campus, — 
424-2403. Hours: Tues., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
& 7-10 p.m. Wed. -Fri., 11 a.m. -5 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 

Mount Saint Vincent University Art 
Gallery. To Dec. 10, Downstairs: 
Associations from Away. This is a display 
of works by various artists whose for- 
mative periods were spent on the east 
coast. Curated by Bruce Ferguson. 
Upstairs: Nova Scotia Crafts VII: Re- 
jene Stowe and Andrew Terris, glass. 
Dec. 15-Jan. 29, Downstairs: Visions 
and Victories: Canadian Women Artists 
1914-1915. This exhibit includes work by 
six painters (Emily Carr among them), 
and four sculptors. Upstairs: Canadian 
Women Photographers 1841-1941. This 
includes photo work by artists from 
P.E.I., Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 
Bedford Highway, 443-4450. Hours: 
Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Tues. till 9 
p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 12-5 p.m. 

Saint Mary’s University Art Gallery. 
To Dec. 15: A retrospective of realist 
painter Michael Coyne, art professor at 
Acadia University. Dec. 2: Last in the 
Lunch with Art series, Marionettiste 
Heather Bishop performs at 12:30. SMU 
campus, 429-9780. Hours: Tues., Wed., 
Thurs., 1-7 p.m.; Fri., 1-5 p.m.; Sat. & 
Sun., 2-4 p.m. 


IN CONCERT 


Saint Mary’s University Art Gallery. 
Dec. 11: The Halifax Chamber Musi- 
cians perform for The Gallery Series: 
Dohnanyi Serenade for string Trio, opus 
10; Samuel Barber, serenade for String 
Quartet; and Brahms, Sextet in B flat 
major, Opus 18 in B flat major, SMU 
campus. For information call 429-9780. 
Rebecca Cohn Auditorium. Dec. 1, 2: 
Popular Canadian pianist Frank Mills 
performs on his Classical Rock Tour ’83. 
Dec. 11: The Dalhousie Chorale and 
Dalhousie Brass Ensemble present 
Christmas in Song. Tickets at Dalhousie 
Arts Centre box office. For information 
call 424-2298. 

Dalhousie Arts Centre. In the Sir 
James Dunn Theatre: Dec. 6, The Dal- 
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housie Opera Work Shop performs 
““opera essence,’ mimed opera. For 
information call, 424-2298. Dec. 16: 
The John Alphonse band performs big 
band music for the taping of CBC TV’s 
New Year’s Eve show of Night East. 
Tickets available at the CBC switch- 
board, 1840 Bell Road. For information 
call 422-8311. 

Historic Properties. Dec. 4: The Dal- 
housie Chamber Choir presents a wassail 
and carol sing at 2 p.m. All proceeds to 
goto Bryony House. _ 

St. Mary’s Basilica. Dec. 18: The Hali- 
fax Chamber Choir performs its annual 
Christmas concert. 8:30 p.m. 


THEATRE 


Neptune Theatre. Till Dec. 4: Shakes- 
peare’s immortal love story, Romeo and 
Fultet. Dec. 16-18, 20-23, 27-31: The 
world premiére of Nova Scotia 
playwright John Gray’s You Bettter 
Watch Out, You Better Not Die. This is a 
new comedy-mystery about murder and 
Santa Clauses by the “‘hottest creative 
talent in Canadian Theatre,’ John Gray, 
creator of Billy Bishop Goes to War and 
the new hit Rock and Roll. 

Sir James Dunn Theatre. Dec. 1-4: 
Dalhousie Theatre Productions presents 
Shakespeare’s beloved comedy A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Dalhousie Arts 
Centre. For information, call 424-2298. 
Rebecca Cohn Auditorium. Dec. 20: 
The Atlantic Ballet Company makes its 
Halifax début with two matinee perfor- 
mances of The Nutcracker. Dec. 21: Nut- 
cracker gala. Dec. 22, 23: Evening 
performances. Dalhousie Arts Centre. 
For show times and tickets, call 
424-2298. 3 





SPORTS 


Hockey. Midget League: Dec. 10, 11, 
Forbes Chevys vs Valley. Nova Scotia 
Senior League: Mounties play, Dec. 11, 
18, 26. Dartmouth Sportsplex, 110 
Wyse Road. For information call 
421-2600. Schooner Cup tournament 
(university hockey): Dec. 29, 30. Metro 
Centre. 

Squash. Dec. 2-4: Halifax and District 
Invitational. Burnside Athletic Club, 
Dartmouth. For information call 
425-5450. 

Tennis. Dec. 16-18: The Coke-Hostess 
Junior Tennis Tournament. Burnside 
Athletic Club, Dartmouth. For informa- 


tion call 469-5297. 


MUSEUMS 


Dartmouth Heritage Museum. In the 
Gallery, to Dec. 5: Oil paintings by 
Nova Scotia artist Trudy Callbeck. Dec. 
5-Jan. 11: Oil and pencil works by Mar- 
ion Bustin. 100 Wyse Road. For infor- 
mation call 421-2300. 

Nova Scotia Museum. Through Dec.: 
’T1s the Season: A Christmas exhibition. 
Items such as antique skates and toys 
from the museum’s collection are dis- 
played with blow-ups of old Christmas 
cards. Also running: Atlantic Glass Ar- 
tisans ’83, a display of prize-winning 
stained glass pieces by Nova Scotia ar- 
tists. 1747 Summer St. For information 
call 429-4610. 


EST. 1956 


DRAPERIES ¢ ALTERATIONS 


SLIPCOVERS * SPREADS ¢ SHADES 
FABRICS (ALSO SOLD SEPARATELY) 


WALLCOVERINGS ¢ LIGHTING 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS ¢ FURNITURE 


FREE: ONE IN-STUDIO 
CONSULTATION 


STUDIO: 

39 DUNDAS STREET 
CORNER OF QUEEN 
DARTMOUTH N.S. 
B2Y 3Y8 


PHONE: 466-7536 
AFTER HOURS: 466-4882 
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your customers 





are doing 





exactly what 
you are doing! 


Your advertising in Atlantic Insight is seen by your 
best customers — the top of the market. Get all the facts. 
Call or write: Regional Sales Manager, 

Atlantic Insight, 1656 Barrington Street, Halifax, N.S. 
B3J 2A2 Telephone: (902) 429-8090 
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Subliminal Seduction. . . 
Everything you want to 
say and more, express- 
ed with a-whisper of a 
favourite fragrance. 


Christmas gifts of luxury 
perfumes ... yours to 
give or yours to wear. 


Impulse 
COSMETIC MHOUtiIQue 


Barrington Place 
423-4830 















Seiko Gold 
Man’s 14kt Gold, Seiko 
Watch — $3795.00 
Ladies 14kt Gold, Seiko 
Watch — $2695.00 





CATHEDRAL JEWELLERS 


Bayers Road Shopping Ctr 
455-7954 

Bedford Place Mall 
835-2214 
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Surf at Peggy’s Cove (1938) 
GIFT OF DISTINCTION 
Cherished images of 
Nova Scotia’s past. 
Definative photographs 
of people, places and 
events taken through- 
out the province from 
1920 to 1953 by Wallace 
R. MacAskill. 


MaCskill Pictures 
& Krames Limited 


HALIFAX SHOPPING 
CENTRE. 


& 
W VATE 


Halifax Harbour, Circa 1838 

This superb limited edition print, exclusive with 

Maritime Frame-lit stores, is representative of the 

finest selection in Halifax of: 

Limited Editions — Poster Prints - Fine Art Prints 
- Also - 

Ready-Made and Custom Frames - Desk Frames 

Greeting Cards and Special Gift Items 


Frame-It J& 
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Give Insight. Get ‘‘The 
Royal Visit’’ souvenir al- 
bum, free! One sub- 
scription, $17.00 (Save 
$5.00). Two or more 
gifts, only $15.00 each 
(Save $7.00 per gift). 
Good only in Canada. 
Call toll free: 1-800- 
565-7767 Metro Hali- 
fax: 429-8094. 

Atlantic Insight 

1656 Barrington Street 
Halifax B3J 2A2 
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This Festive Season... . 


Give a gift of color and 
texture with towels, 
shower curtains and 
bath mats ; plus a wide 
selection of gifts, guest 


soap and _ boutique 
items.. 
AM Seasons 


Balh & Hitchen 


Maritime Mall 425-5703 
Bedford 835-7339 


Cathedral Classics 
Ladies 1.37 ct Sapphire, 
.23 cts of Diamonds, 10 
— 14kt Gold. — $899.00 
Men’s .25 ct Diamond 
Solitaire, set in 14kt Gold 
099,08. 





CATHEDRAL JEWELLERS 
Bayers Road Shopping Ctr 
455-7954 


Bedford Place Mall 
835-2214 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


Don’t tell the tourists, 
but the ocean’s cold 


The dirty secret that tourism officials don’t want revealed 


oes the ocean kill people? Sure it 
does, but you don’t acknowledge 
that when you’re encouraging fat- 
cat landlubbers to blow their vacation 
budgets in ‘‘Canada’s Ocean Play- 
ground.’ I discovered this after writing 
a 5,000-word essay about why I loved 
Atlantic Canada. I wrote it for the Cana- 
dian Government Office of Tourism. 
Some confuse the CGOT with the CGIT 
(Canadian Girls in Training), but in fact 
it has no formal connection with the do- 
gooding folk who organized what were 
once known as the ‘‘Cutest Girls In 
Town’’ (CGIT). No, the CGOT’s job is 
to promote travel in Canada, and it in- 
serted my article in U.S. editions of 
Reader’s Digest. The money I got 
($3,000) was exceptional. The editing I 
got was abominable. 

Dealing with government is rarely 
simple. The assignment came from no 
less a figure than Peter C. Newman, 
chronicler of the Canadian establishment 
and in those days still editor of 
Maclean’s. For this particular job — 
quarterbacking assignments to five 
writers who’d agree to come on all hot, 
hairy and wise about their favorite region 
— Newman seemed to be moonlighting 
for an ad agency in Montreal which, in 
turn, had an arrangement with the 
CGOT. All of us, in short, were doing 
well at the taxpayer’s expense. 

I never learned the identity of the 
truth-fearing, tin-eared, meddlesome 
editor who blue-pencilled my story to 
protect the Atlantic Ocean’s image as a 
benign force. Was it Newman? I don’t 
think so. Was it someone at the ad 
agency, which was doubtless milking the 
project for considerably more than I 
was? Maybe it was a faceless CGOT 
slave, forever doomed to a ghastly life 
at a desk in Ottawa-Hull, but whoever 
it was, I suspect he was responding to 
paranoid pressure from one or more of 
the four provincial tourism departments 
in our region. My experience suggests 
that, among all government operations 
in Atlantic Canada, the provincial tour- 
ism departments boast the highest pro- 
portion of numbskulls and nippleheads. 

I wrote to a senior tourism official in 
Newfoundland to arrange a salmon-fish- 
ing excursion for Robert Stewart, a 
Montreal freelancer who planned to 
describe the adventure in a four-page 
spread in Atlantic Insight, and for 
Mordecai Richler, merely one of Cana- 
da’s best and best-known novelists. 
Richler knew he could sell a piece on the 
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joys of angling in Newfoundland and 
Labrador to Holiday magazine; and the 
province could not possibly have asked 
for better publicity. The articles would 
be worth a dozen expensive, full-color, 
full-page ads. So what was the official’s 
reply? Total silence. He neither set up the 
trip, nor even replied to my letter. 

I did actually get a letter from a New- 
foundland tourism official in 1979. Ina 
guide to the best beaches in the region, 
published in Atlantic Insight, 1d in- 
cluded the white, powdery sand at East- 
port. I was pleased with this entry 
because most people, when they think of 
Newfoundland, don’t think of sand 
beaches of West Indian sumptuousness. 
But this flack wrote not to thank me but 





‘Being 95% nice 
is never good 
enough for 
tourism officials; 
anything less 
than 100% nice 
is detestable’’ 





be berate me viciously for having dared 
to suggest that the water temperature was 
less than Caribbean. (Actually what I’d 
said was that anyone brave enough to dip 
his pinkies in the ocean at Eastport 
risked flash-freezing his toes.) Well, I 
happen to answer my mail. I told him he 
was the first witless Newfoundlander 
with whom I’d ever communicated. 
My favorite press release from the 
New Brunswick Tourism Department of- 
fered the height cf the province’s tallest 
mountain. Till then, I’d never known 
that New Brunswick boasted a peak that 
was considerably higher than Mount 
Everest. I defined the population of 
Prince Edward Island as ‘‘120,000-odd 
people,’ and a female minion in P.E.I.’s 
tourism office complained that potential 
visitors might conclude from this that 
Islanders were ‘‘peculiar’ She really did. 






How peculiar can an Islander get? 
Atlantic Insight produced a travel 
guide in which roughly 95% of the Nova 
Scotia stuff was complimentary, but one 
writer did complain about a meal at the 
government-owned Keltic Lodge. Well, 
my dear, you’d have thought we’d 
declared that all Nova Scotians loathe 
tourists and routinely chop them up as 
lobster bait. If bluenose tourism bureau- 
crats had had their way that summer, I’m 
sure they’d have convicted us of treason 
and shot us at dawn on the Halifax Com- | 
mons. For months after, our ad salesmen 
were moaning about resentment in the 
Nova Scotia Tourism Department over 
that one dig at Keltic Lodge. Being 95% 
nice is never good enough for tourism of- 
ficials; anything less than 100% nice is 
detestable. This is why they see so many 
commonplace words as obscenities: Con- 
tinuing overcast skies, average annual 


_ precipitation, rain, drizzle, fog, mist, ice, 


cold, mud, black flies, mosquitoes, ticks, 
jellyfish, expensive. 

But back to the editing of my love let- 
ter to Atlantic Canada. At one spot, I 
wrote that the Atlantic provinces share 
‘“‘this rugged, fragile, pounding, mur- 
muring, cruel, kind, death-dealing, life- 
giving and endlessly intricate old 
coast...’’ There’s a little trick in there. 
It’s the coupling of opposites, cruel with 
kind, and so on. That may not be all that 
clever, but I thought it worked. Without 
telling me, however, some sleveen 
changed the passage to make it read, 
‘‘rugged, fragile, pounding, murmuring, 
most often kindly, sometimes cruel, life- 
giving and endlessly intricate old 
coast...’’ You see what’s happened. 
‘*Death-dealing’’ has vanished, and now 
it is clear that the seacoast, though 
sometimes cruel, is mostly kind. Rather 
like Santa Claus. Someone in the maze 
of agencies that vetted my essay decided 
I was not to let inlanders in on the awful 
secret that people have actually been 
known to drown off our coastline. 

This was a classic example of the 
ludicrous mindset of many (though not 
all) tourism bureaucrats. The fear must 
have been that some Chicago meat- 
packer, with travel dollars to burn, 
would say to his wife, ‘‘We better call off 
that trip to Atlantic Canada, honey. 
There’s this fellow named Bruce in the 
Reader's Digest, and he says the shore in 
those parts deals out death. He should 
know. He lives there, but his days are 
probably numbered. You still got them 
brochures on Portugal?’’ Xe 
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Have a very, merry Toronto 


museum spree 


Heavenly horses, dancing dwarfs, Dutch masterpieces, 
dinosaur bones: Hog Town’s a wonderland of treasures 


By Harry Bruce 


ive Hog Town its due. Swallow re- 
gional pride. Concede in your heart 
that, when it comes to museums 
| and art galleries, Atlantic Canada has 
nothing like the glories offered in the city 
the boonies love to hate. For starters, 
Toronto’s got the Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum, which need bow to none of the 
great museums of the world; the Art Gal- 
lery of Ontario, whose skylit halls and 
cavernous white display rooms put to 
shame the National Gallery in Ottawa; 
and the Ontario Science Centre, which 
is more fun than a carnival midway and 
instructively entertains more than a mil- 
lion visitors a year. Toronto is also a 
massive shopping bazaar. It boasts fabu- 
lously airy and gleaming concourses of 
boutiques. In short, if you’ve got the 
money, you could do a lot worse than go 
up there to shop for Christmas and, on 
the same trip, marvel at the treasures and 
oddities in these stupendous showcases 
of ancient and modern culture. 

Since Christmas is our most commer- 
cial season, it’s fit that the Royal Ontario 
Museum (ROM) has dipped into its mas- 
sive hoard of priceless relics, oddities and 
goodies to mount a show that traces the 
history of East-West trade back to a time 
before Christ walked the earth. It’s called 
Silk Roads, China Ships, and it’s the first 
major exhibition that ROM has ever put 
together for circulation to other mu- 
seums. It’ll be on the road for two years, 
leaving for the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York after clos- 
ing in Toronto on Jan. 8. The ROM’s 
reputation is so high that, when news of 
Silk Roads, China Ships seeped out, no 
fewer than 20 major museums asked to 
be on the circuit. 

Silk Roads, China Ships. You need 
merely repeat the words to conjure up 
the romance, mystery, greed, violence 
and magnetism of a trading relationship 
that spanned 2,000 years, but it’s better 
to see the show. For my money, it beats 
the Shogun TV series by a mile. The Silk 
Roads were trails for camel caravans that 
linked the Mediterranean and Far East- 
ern worlds. To bring rich Europeans the 
luxurious Far Eastern goods they craved, 
and to bring rich Orientals the luxurious 
European goods they craved, merchants 
braved searing deserts, icy mountain pla- 
teaus, and the dangerous terrain of char- 
acters like Yazdigird, last king of kings 
of the Sassanian empire of Iran. Yazdi- 
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gird’s immense stronghold perched on 
tableland near a key mountain pass that 
ancients called the Zagros Gates. A 
ROM team has been excavating the site, 
and now relics and surprises from this 
archeological bonanza, as well as a 
movie (The Silk Bandit) about the actual 
dig, are part of Silk Roads, China Ships. 

Not only the Zagros Gates but also 
the Caspian Gates and the Persian Gates 
were on the Silk Roads. So were Tabriz, 
Kashgar, Bucephala, Damascus, Susa, 
Samarkand and dozens of other cities, 
bazaars and oases with exotic names. 
Cities, kingdoms, empires rose, flour- 
ished, withered away in the sand, but the 
camels kept on going along the Silk 
Roads, even till the 20th century. For the 
trade was immortal, even if men weren’t. 
The show honors countless Marco Polos 
but it’s also a tribute to the Portuguese 
skippers who, as early as the 1540s, 
developed a trading 
network with Thai- 
land, Burma, Cam- 
bodia and Japan. 
Vessels carried 
more stuff than 
camels and, despite <j 
ocean perils, the sea - am 
was safer than Cen- = 
tral Asia. The Por-*%| 
tuguese were the® 
fathers of a long™| 
line of sea-going 
China Ships from 
Europe. 

The ROM has 
used artwork, 
prose and more 
than 400 artifacts 
to convey what 
Toronto critic John 
Bentley Mays 
called ‘‘the power, 
glory and squalor 
which is the com- 
pelling story behind 
the balance sheets.’ 
Naturally, the show 
includes some 
fabulous silks but 
the Silk Roads and 
China Ships carried 
a whole lot more 
than silk. The 
ROM has set out 
assorted ancient 
containers for tea, 
Opium, spices, in- 
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cense, snuff and medicine, and tea- 
drinking paraphernalia from Japan, 
Tibet, Russia, China and England. The 
jewelry ranges from hairpins and 
necklaces to a clasp for a turban. The 
household goods include ewers, cups, 
jars, vases, goblets, plates, bowls, 
cutlery, rugs, lacquered cabinets and 
chests, wall hangings, curtains. Wood, 
silver, gilt, china, porcelain, mother-of- 
pearl, beads, boxes, bottles and busts all 
gleam softly at you under a gentle, re- 
vealing light. 

But the stuff that intrigued me most 
was the loot men had plucked from an- 
cient Chinese tombs for the joy of col- 
lectors. The tomb figures, mostly earth- 
enware, depict Chinese officials, acro- 
bats, a dancing dwarf, camels, a Semite 
merchant, a superbly gargoyle-like West 
Asian wine merchant, and the marvel- 
lous Ferghana horses. The Chinese called 
them ‘‘heavenly horses’’ and they some- 
times appeared to sweat blood. They 
were intelligent and big, with excep- 
tionally strong chests, shoulders and legs, 
and since they were powerful enough to 
carry a man in full armor, they revolu- 
tionized Chinese warfare. In Tang 
China, during the seventh and eighth 
centuries, the price for one good Fer- 
ghana horse was 40 bolts of silk; and at 
the ROM, if you gaze at these statues, 


crafted by master sculptors some 1,200 


A golden age Dutch painting: Rembrandt's ‘’Susanna”’ 
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years ago, you begin to understand why 
Chinese lords paid so much for the real 
things and wanted to take them beyond 
the grave. 

Then there are the curiosities that rich 
Europeans coveted. For millennia, cer- 
tain men have been addicted to squirrel- 


Tang Dynasty camel, groom: Loot from an ancient Chinese tomb 


ing away precious, magical, monstrous, 
unwholesome, or merely freakish ob- 
jects. Even five centuries before Christ, 
the Carthaginian navigator Hanno 
brought home from West Africa the 
skins of female gorillas and hung them 
in the temple of the goddess Astarte. 
Hanno was a collector. To satisfy later 
collectors, merchants sought rare items 
in far places. Thus, Silk Roads, China 
Ships gives us a look at a stuffed dwarf 
crocodile, a python skin, a dodo skele- 
ton, a walrus tusk, the jaws of a shark, 
the horns of a water antelope, a deco- 
rated ostrich egg, and fossils of a dino- 
Saur egg, a mastodon’s tooth, and a 
sabre-toothed tiger’s tooth. This part of 
the show also features the entire left hind 
foot of an elephant from Sri Lanka. It’s 
dark green with brown toenails, and it’s 
been hollowed out as though someone 
thought it might make a cute receptacle 
for magazines or dried flowers, and I do 
not want it for Christmas. 

Silk Roads, China Ships also 
demonstrates how the endless trade re- 
sulted in the East’s and the West’s influ- 
encing one another’s ideas, culture, tech- 
nology and art. On the way out, you face 
appropriate verse by 17th-century poet 
John Dryden: 

Instructed ships shall sail to 

quick commerce 

By which remotest regions are allied; 
Which makes one city of the universe, 
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Where some may gain, and all may be 
supplied. 

After sating your lust for history, you 
can wander over to the ROM’s pleasant 
café (wine and beer available) and, for 
$4.95, glom down the Silk Roads, China 
Ships Special (egg roll with plum sauce, 
= honey garlic 
s chicken wings, beef 
© fried rice, fortune 
> cookie, tea or cof- 
=fée). 1 doubt: if 
=that’s what the 
= fellows who braved 
the Zagros Gates 
ate, but it’s never- 
theless a satisfying 
conclusion to an 
exhibition you’ll 
never see at home. 
If you’re feeling 
more occidental 
than oriental, you 
can get sandwiches, 
salads, hamburgers 
and hot dogs at the 
café, all at reason- 
able prices. Then 
you can plunge 
back into: >the 
Orient by visiting 
the McLaughlin 
Planetarium, adja- 
cent to the ROM, 
to see Stars over 
China, which traces 
the development of 
Chinese astronomy 
during 2,000 years. 
That show ends De- 
cember 11, but from the 15th through to 
the 31st the planetarium will run The 
Christmas Star, which portrays the sky 
over Bethlehem on the night Christ was 
born. 

These are heady times for the ROM 
and its lovers. For 20 months in 1982- 
83, it was closed during one of the most 
complex renovation and expansion pro- 
jects ever undertaken by any museum 
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Van de Graaff generator makes your hair stand on end 


anywhere. The bill? A mere $60 million. 
The formal reopening will not occur till 
1984 (Ontario’s bicentennial and 
Toronto’s sesquicentennial celebrations), 
but since late ’82, the ROM has been 
Opening a gallery here and an exhibit 
there. The building is like a flower blos- 
soming in slow motion, petal by petal. 
The full blossom will eventually give 
Toronto the second-biggest museum 
building in North America, surpassed 
only by New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Meanwhile, in addition to the tem- 
porary Silk Roads, China Ships, enough 
permanent exhibits are open to justify 
killing at least a day in Canada’s greatest 
museum. Outside of New York, no mu- 
seum in North America has a better col- 
lection of dinosaur skeletons than the 
ROM; and if you wander into the dino- 
saur gallery, you’ll find several extinct 
monsters set up under spooky lighting. 
The ‘‘crestless or flat-headed hadrosaur 
with ossified tendons’’ is worth travel- 
ling a long way to see, but you may pre- 
fer the Allosaurus valens doing battle 
with Stegosaurus. C.T. Currelly, foun- 
ding genius of the ROM’s archeology 
collection, wrote, ‘‘The highest honour 
that has ever come to me was that Parks 
[W.A. Parks, once the ROM’s chief 
dinosaur-hunter] named one of the great 
bird dinosaurs after me?’ It’s only after 
seeing these skeletons looming in the 
gloom that you understand Currelly’s 
gratitude. 

Back in the Twenties, it was Currelly 
who brought to Toronto the fabulous 
grey figures in ‘‘the Ming tomb com- 
plex,’ perhaps the bulkiest and most 
familiar of all ROM treasures. As a boy 
in Toronto, I preferred the weapons, 
armor, and particularly the Egyptian 
mummies; but the two huge Dogs of Fo 
(or Fu), which guard the tomb, now 
strike me as symbols not only of the 
ROMs superb hoard of Chinese artifacts 
but also of the entire museum. (The 
‘‘dogs’’ are really lions, but the reasons 
>for the confusion are too com- 
= plicated to explore here.) The 
2 creatures have massive, square 
sheads, pug noses, gaping 
2 mouths, curly manes, and 
™ bells at their throats. As part 
Sof the renovation, the mu- 
>seum shifted them, along with 

the other huge stone objects in 
the tomb complex, to a new 
gallery behind glass facing 
Bloor Street. Since the lions 
alone weigh 19.5 tons each and 
are literally priceless, the 
transfer was a triumph of the 
mover’s art. I’d hate to be the 
crane operator who dropped 
one of those babies. Now, you 
can stand among these an- 
cient, shadowy Buddhist pro- 
files and watch vulnerable 
mortals nipping into the Park 
Plaza Hotel for a drink, and 
frantic traffic flitting through 
its moment in time. 
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WHITE GOOSE DOWN DUVETS. Canada’s 
oldest & best manufacturer. Twin $134, 
Double $158, Queen $179, King $220. 
10-year guarantee, 100% cotton ticking. No 
tax to Maritimes. Delivery included. Please 
send cheque. The Duvet Corner, 260 First 
St., Collingwood, Ont. LOY 1B1 


HARPSICHORD BUILDER. Precise experi- 


enced construction of Zuckermann Designs. 
Maritime built. Eric S. Thulin, Millville, New 
Brunswick (506) 463-2714. 


SINCERE PEN PALS AVAILABLE — Send 


name, address, age and preferences. Our ex- 
perts will provide three suitable matches. 
Enclose $2. Atlantic Pen Pal Club, 35 Mt. 
Batten Rd., Corner Brook, Nfld. A2H 5C4 


Only $1.00 per word 
Marketplace Order Form 
To: Atlantic Insight, Marketplace, 


1656 Barrington Street, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, B3J 2A2 (902) 429-8090 


words ($1 per word, minimum 
10 words). Name, address. $5.00 flat rate. Please 
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be included with order.) Copy deadline six weeks 
prior to month of issue. Inquire about special rates 
for display. 
I agree to offer a money-back guarantee respecting goods or 
services offered above. 


Your ad will reach 200,000 readers. 


An Exceptional Maritime Inn offering 
Elegant Accommodations 
& Fine Country Dining 














FREE BOOKLETS v 
GARNER TED ARMSTRONG 


CL) THE TRUE CHURCH, 

IS IT ORGANIZED? 

IS LAZARUS IN HEAVEN? 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
COMPLETE LIST OF FREE 
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THE CHURCH OF GOD, INTERNATIONAL 
P.O. BOX 2525, PENTICTON, B.C. V2A 7H5 
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AGO has biggest art-gallery membership, per capita, in North America — 


It’s a good idea to spend a few of 
your own moments in time at the ROM 
shop, specially at Christmas. It sells 


books, sculpture, jewelry, ROM aprons 


and T-shirts, Rosenthal glasses with 
Chinese motifs, and also what its promo- 
ters call ‘‘wonderful one-of-a-kind 
items.’ Downstairs in The Little Shop, 
you’ll find cuddly ‘‘prehistoric pets,’ 
educational stocking stuffers, and other 
perfectly darling toys. If you take 
children with you, they might want to 
catch Jack and the Beanstalk (Dec. 6-10, 
for kids three to 11) at The Inner Stage 
in the museum, or A Child’s Christmas 
(Dec. 17-22). Children, and quite a few 
adults, too, also enjoy the Discovery 
Gallery, a hands-on ‘‘mini-museum”’ 
where you can handle artifacts and 
specimens and study them under micro- 
scopes and ultra-violet light. 

Measured against the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia 
in Halifax is a brick outhouse. The 
AGO, by comparison with any gallery in 
Atlantic Canada, is palatial. Since 1977, 
when the AGO completed a $23-million 
expansion program, it’s boasted 209,000 
square feet of exhibition space. The 
Ontario government coughs up 70% of 
the operating costs, but the AGO also 
has 30,000 members and, on a per 
capita basis, that’s the biggest art- 
gallery membership in North America. 
Toronto may be hoggish, but it’s good 
to the AGO. 

The AGO’s permanent collection 
consists of 9,000 works, dating back to 
the 13th century. It includes paintings by 
Rembrandt, Renoir, Frans Hals, 
Poussin, Tintoretto, Dufy, Picasso... 
and sculptures by Rodin, Degas, Ma- 
tisse, Gaugin.... Speaking of sculp- 
tures, the AGO has the biggest public 
collection of Henry Moores in the world. 
The AGO’s Canadian collection is par- 
ticularly strong on the Group of Seven, 
but it also covers Canadian art from 
pioneer times to Blue Jay times. If you’re 


lucky enough to be in Toronto before 
December 11 — closing date for the tour- 
ing exhibit, Dutch Paintings of the 
Golden Age — you’ll also be able to see 
40 little 17th-century masterpieces from 
the Royal Picture Gallery in the Maurits- 
huis, The Hague. If you won’t take my 
word for it that this exhibition is a glory 
to behold, listen to that of John Russell 
of the New York Times: ‘‘The Rem- 
brandt ‘Susanna,’ the Vermeer ‘Head of 
a Girl’ and the Ruisdael ‘View of Haar- 
lem’ are three of the best pictures ever 
painted?’ Many of the works in Dutch 
Paintings have never before been outside 
the Netherlands. 

You might want to complement your 
Dutch art adventure with a Dutch gus- 
tatory adventure. The AGO Restaurant 
(open for lunch and dinner) has laid on 
Dutch herring, Dutch pea soup with 
sausages, Javanese curried chicken, filet 
of sole with raisin sauce, veal escalopes 
with Gouda cheese, cream and tomato 
sauce, and other belly-widening delights 
from the land that once inspired one of 
the most amazing proliferations of 
painters in the whole history of art. But 
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From the Silk Roads, China Ships 


exhibit, a 16th-century Persian bowl 
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the AGO, like the ROM, is a place not 
only to eat, walk and gawk but also to 
shop. Its main shop offers perhaps 
Canada’s best selection of art publica- 
tions, as well as good posters, reproduc- 
tions and ‘‘designer jewelry,’ The Art 
Cart offers kid stuff. Finally, it'd be a 
shame to leave the AGO without tour- 
ing The Grange. Once the centre of social 
and political life in Upper Canada, it’s 
been lovingly restored to depict the good 
life of a Toronto gent in the early 1800s. 

The AGO and ROM are both ab- 
sorbing and inspiring, but it was at the 
Ontario Science Centre that I really lost 
track of time. How does one describe this 
zany but serious joint? Officially, it’s a 
place where ‘‘emphasis was put on inter- 
pretative exhibits of scientific principles 
and technological achievements. Most 
exhibits were designed to be used by the 
visitor, creating an environment of in- 
teraction and involvement?’ That, how- 
ever, doesn’t do justice to the sheer fun 
the centre offers. 


Atom, Oil and Gas, Canadian Resources 
and Environment Earth, as well as the 
halls of Life, Communication, Transpor- 
tation and Engineering. I normally have 
about as much interest in science and 
technology as I do in, say, Albanian 
history, but it took me three hours to 
escape the magnetism of the Ontario Sci- 
ence Centre, and I was strapped for time. 
And yes, you can eat, drink and shop 
here, too. Science City sells books and 
educational toys of the sort kids like to 
open on Christmas morning. 

In short, if you’re planning to have 
yourself a very, merry pre-Christmas 
spree in Hog Town, make sure it’s also 
a very, merry museum time. At ROM, 
AGO and OSC. ; 
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A: first, it all struck me as faintly juve- 
nile. So many orders and invitations: 
Test Your Fitness in the Hall of Life... 
Watch a Laser Beam Burn a Neat Hole 
Through a Brick...See the Double- 
Crossing Mirrors. . .Push to Hear Lam- 
prey Story. ..Clap Your Hands, Sing or 
Shout. The Sculpture in This Display 
Will Respond. ..Pump Water by Hand 
from Old Fire Engine. ..and so on. But 
it gets to you, and before long I was 
obeying the centre’s supreme command: 
‘‘Don’t just stand there. Touch some- 
thing and catch the excitement of 
science.’ Step right up, folks. 

I listened to a swarm of honey bees; 
pushed buttons in a dozen ‘‘mini- 
theatres’’ to get the lowdown on such 
matters as Killing Mosquitoes with Sex 
and Exploring the Deep Frontier; played 
electronic sports trivia, scoring 14 out of 
15; pondered the question, You Can 
Stick Out Your Tongue but Can You Roll 
It?; staggered through the tilting ship’s 
gallery; beat on a set of steel drums in 
a dark closet; manipulated a device that 
swung a windmill at angles to the wind; 
and studied the Death of a Mouse Uni- 
verse. By the time I found I could not 
only see myself on a TV screen but also 
zoom and pan on my own image, I was 
firmly hooked. One of the few challenges 
I resisted was to lay a hand on the Van 
de Graaff electricity generator. My hair 
needs no help to stand on its end, thank 
you very much. 

The Ontario Science Centre is basic- 
ally three buildings. The Reception 
Building stands behind a curtain of foun- 
tains. An enclosed bridge leads from 
there to the dramatic Tower Building, 
which houses offices, theatres and ex- 
hibits that explore Space, Earth and The 
Molecule. From the Great Hall, three 
sets of enclosed escalators tumble down 
one side of the Don Valley to the Valley 
Building, which is where you’ll find most 
of the fun. The Valley Building contains 
the Science Arcade, displays about the 
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Just desserts 


By Pat Lotz 


very Christmas, the members of 

Nova Scotia’s Mayflower Hand- 

quilters Society (founded in 1974) 
gather for a dessert party. This year, 
three of the quilters share their dessert 
recipes with Jnsight readers. 

Betty Macdonald is a founding mem- 
ber of the society. ‘‘I’ve been quilting since 
I was 12;’ she says. But she doesn’t have 
much time for quilting these days. As chair- 
man of Quilt Canada ’84, she is busy co- 
ordinating arrangements for the four-day 
conference to be held next May-at Mount 
Saint Vincent University in Halifax. 

Retta Rive, whose other interest is 
needlepoint and petit-point, joined the 
Handquilters in 1981, after taking a 
course in quilting. She likes to work with 
small quilting items. In October she 
already had all her Christmas gifts made, 
and ‘‘gifts for Christmas ’84 are about 
to be started’’ 

Cheryl Hughes joined the group 15 
months ago, after seeing a display of 
work by Betty Macdonald’s students. 
Her husband’s in Britain’s Royal Navy 
and they’re in Canada on a two-year ex- 
change. When they return to England, 
Cheryl plans to start a quilting group in 
her home town of Chichester. 

Cheryl's Seasonal Sponge 

1//2 cups self-raising flour 

1 cup soft margarine 

1 cup sugar 

3 large eggs 

3/4 tsp. baking powder 

few drops vanilla extract 

1 cup whipping cream 

red and green fruit for filling and deco- 
ration (eg. raspberries and grapes) 

1 banana slice (dipped in lemon juice to 
prevent browning) 

Combine first 6 ingredients and beat 
until mixture is pale and creamy. Divide 
equally into 2, 9-inch springform pans. 
Bake in preheated 300°F. oven on centre 
shelf for 25 minutes. Let cool in pans for 
a few minutes before removing. Cool. 
Whip the cream and spread some on one 
cake. Add a selection of fruit and place 
other cake on top. Spread a thin layer of 
cream over top. Place banana slice in cen- 
tre and with a knife point, mark out a 
poinsettia design. Decorate with the red 
and green fruit. Use piped rosettes of 
whipped cream to complete design. 

Betty’s Christmas Painted Cookies 
1 cup shortening 
1 cup white sugar 
1 egg 
1 tsp. vanilla 
2 cups flour 
1 tsp. salt 
‘73 cup cream of wheat 
(straight from pkg.) 
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1 egg yolk 


5 

1 tbsp. water 
Cream together < 
shortening and = 


vanilla and beat well. 
Add flour, salt,5 
cream of wheat andz 
mix well. Roll very 
thin on floured sur- 
face, cut in shapes 
using Christmas 
cookie cutters. Beat 
together egg yolk 
and water with a 
fork. Add red food 
coloring to half of 
mixture and green 
coloring to other 
half. Using this paint 
and a tiny paint 
brush, decorate the 
cookies with holly 
designs, etc. Bake 
the cookies for 8 
minutes in a 350°F. 
oven. Makes approx. 
5 dozen cookies. 
Retta‘s Light 
Fruit Cake 
'/2 cup diced citron 
peel 
1 cup glacé cherries 
3 cups white raisins 
2/3 cup dried candied 
pineapple 
2 cups desiccated 
coconut 
1/7, to 1 cup 
crystallized ginger 
(depending on 
taste) 
juice of 2 medium 
oranges 
grated rind of 1 
orange 
1/7, cup brandy if 
desired 
1 cup blanched, slivered almonds 
1 cup sugar 
'72 cup butter 
3 eggs 
'/. tsp. vanilla 
'/2 tsp. almond extract 
2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
2 tsp. baking powder 
7/2 tsp. salt 
'72 cup milk 
Grease and line bottom and sides of 
2, 6-inch square cake pans or 2 loaf pans 
with 2 layers of heavy paper and 1 of 
waxed paper, then grease again. Com- 
bine first 9 ingredients, cover and let 
stand overnight. Next day, add nuts to 
fruit mixture. Cream butter, add sugar 
and blend well together. Beat in eggs, one 
at a time. Stir in vanilla and almond ex- 
tract. Mix and sift dry ingredients. Stir 
into batter, alternating with the milk. 
Add ‘fruit and nut mixture, combine 
thoroughly and turn into pans. Bake in 


(L to R) Handquilters Rive, Hughes and Macdonald | 
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a slow oven (275°F.) until skewer in- 

serted into cakes comes out clean (ap- 

prox. 2 to 2'/ hours). Allow cakes to 

cool completely, in pans on a rack. Re- 

move cakes from pans and wrap closely 

in heavy waxed paper, then in aluminum 

foil. Store in the fridge or freezer. 

Cheryl's Festive Flan 

2 cups all-purpose flour 

l'/ tbsp. sugar 

*/3 cup butter 

1 large egg 

1 tbsp. iced water 

14-0z. can apple sauce 

fresh cranberries 

few green grapes 

1 cup whipping cream 

1 banana slice (dipped in lemon juice) 
Sift flour and sugar into bowl. Make 

a well in the centre and add the butter, 

then lightly beaten egg. Using finger tips, 

work ingredients together to form a pli- 

able dough, adding water as necessary. 
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Roll out pastry to fit an 11-inch spring- 
form pan. Bake in preheated 350°F. 
oven for 15 minutes. Fill the partially 
cooked flan with apple sauce. Mark a de- 
sign with knife point on apple sauce and 
decorate with cranberries. Sprinkle a lit- 
tle sugar over the cranberries and return 
to oven. Bake at 325°F. for about 20 
minutes. Remove and cool. Add halved 
grapes as leaves and place banana slice 
in centre. Pipe rosettes of whipped cream 
to cover rest of sauce. 
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Betty’s Raspberry Delight 


1'/4 cups graham wafer crumbs 
'/2 cup icing sugar 

'/s cup melted butter 

1 4-0z. pkg. raspberry jello 

1 cup boiling water 

1 10-oz. pkg. frozen raspberries 
20 large marshmallows 

'/2 cup milk 

I cup whipping cream 


Mix first 3 ingredients and place in | etc. Serves 8. Oe 








9-inch springform pan. Press down. Dis- 
solve jello in boiling water, add rasp- 
berries, stir and place in fridge till par- | 
tially set. Pour over base mixture. In top 
of double boiler, combine marshmallows 
and milk. Stir over rapidly boiling water 
till marshmallows are melted and mix- 
ture is smooth. Remove from heat and 
cool. Whip cream and fold into topping. | 
Pour over raspberry mixture. Garnish | 
with slivered almonds, fresh raspberries, 
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admits was ‘‘bad company for a teenage 
boy,’ but blessed with a wonderful per- 
sonality and wit. ‘‘I thought the world of 
him,’’ says Hoyt, who felt it was no mere 
coincidence that the man had been born 
on Christmas Day. In 1924, Hoyt’s first 
son, Elliott, arrived on Dec. 25. ‘‘You 
know,’’ he says, ‘‘in my mind it was the 
power of thought.’’ Two years later, an- 
other boy was born on Good Friday, and 
two years after that, a third son arrived 
on Easter Monday. Finally, in 1929, the 
Hoyts’ only daughter was born—on Dec. 
23. ‘“We missed it by two days, so we de- 
cided to quit,’’ says Hoyt, who still exults 
over his closeknit brood. ‘‘They’re all 
splendid children,’’ he says. 
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‘h the old days, I kicked up my heels 
a lot more than I do now, but [ still 
love Christmas,’’ says 69-year old Jim 
Hussey of St. John’s. A native of Burin 
on Newfoundland’s isolated south coast, 
Hussey fondly remembers his commu- 
nity’s Christmas church socials and the 
old custom of mumming, in which peo- 
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Bayard Hoyt(L) and his Christmas-born son, Elliott 


ayard Hoyt of Hoyt, 

N.B., is known in his 
home province as a grower of 
first-class Christmas trees 
—splendidly symmetrical 
shapes that often win provin- 
cial competitions. But in the 
days of his youth, Hoyt, 82, 
harbored a different dream. 
**T thought that, if I ever got 
married, it would be a mar- 
vellous thing to have a child 
born on Christmas Day.’’ 
The wish came from Hoyt’s 
association, after his father’s 
death when Hoyt was 11, 
with an older man whom he 


ple dressed up in outrageous disguises for 
house visits. The custom died out in the 
late Fifties, but religion still is an import- 
ant part of life in Burin. In the Thirties 
and Forties, unlike the neighboring 
communities of Marystown and Grand 
Bank, Burin had three religious denomi- 
nations — Roman Catholic, Anglican 
and Salvation Army. That meant the 
town was alive with church socials during 
the festive season. Hussey, a lifelong 
bachelor and former fish-plant worker, 
says residents started partying at noon on 
Dec. 24 when Fishery Products Ltd., the 
town’s main employer, closed for the 
holiday. The celebrations lasted for 12 
days. Hussey, who lived with his mother, 









attended all the church socials. The 
whole town was one big happy family,’’ 
he says. In 1964, he moved to St. John’s 
where he worked for a fishing-gear com- 
pany until his retirement in 1979. Now he 
contents himself with going to church 
and visiting a few friends at Christmas. 
**It’s quieter now, but when you have 
friends to share the holiday with, 
Christmas never changes,’ he says. 


he thing that most impresses six-year- 

old Adam Greenwood of Mel- 
ville, P.E.I., about Santa Claus is that 
he’s very clean. ‘‘He never makes any 
shoe marks in the house. If he did, I’d 
follow them,’’ Adam says earnestly. He’s 
pretty sure Santa comes in the front door, 
because ‘“‘the chimney just isn’t big 
enough.’’ But Adam’s never heard Santa, 
either. ‘‘People tell me if you stay awake 
and try and listen, he won’t leave you any 
presents.’ Adam says he starts to dream 
about Christmas well before it arrives. He 
likes the snow, and looks forward eagerly 
to the harvest of toys. This year, like 
many of his friends in Grade | French im- 
mersion class at Montague Consolidated 
School, Adam hopes he can add to his 
collection of Star Wars characters. The 
toy catalogue falls open to Yoda and 
Jabba the Hutt (‘‘He eats frogs, is he ever 
gross!’’). But he knows he has to keep his 
requests within budget. ‘‘I want this one 
especially, but its really expensive.’ 
Adam’s also a fan of Christmas decora- 
tions. ‘‘I like those little round glass balls, 
they’re red and blue. My daddy helps me 
put them on the tree?’ 


Retired coal miner and army 
captain John Campbell isn’t sure 
there’s really anything he misses about 
Christmases past. ‘‘I suppose as you 
grow older you lose interest,’ he says, 
chuckling. ‘‘Brick,’’ as friends call him, 
turns 77 this month and can remember a 
time when real candles were lit on real 
trees. ‘‘There was none of this imitation 
stuff.’’ He agrees Christmas is too com- 
mercial. ‘‘That’s what it’s all about 
now,’ he says. “‘I figure it’s just to make 
money.’ The former captain of the 
Sydney, N.S.- based 23rd Regiment has 
spent most of his holidays in his home 
town of Stellarton, N.S., and recalls that 
*“in a mining town like ours, Christmas 
was strictly for the kids. People visited as 
families, and the kids didn’t receive a lot 
of stuff like they do now. But what they 
did get was home made.’’ As someone 
who worked as a shot-firer for 27 years, 
Brick also recalls that Christmas left the 
miners broke ‘‘for months.’’ Still, one of 
his favorite Christmases was one 45 years 
ago when his second daughter was born 
Christmas Eve at home. “‘Of all things, 
that I can remember most.’ 


my Garland comes straight to the 
point about this Christmas business. 
“*I like the presents,’ she says bluntly, 
*fand I like Santa Claus because he 
brings me anything I want.’’ But besides 
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Amy Garland: ‘‘I like the presents”’ 


presents, the bright, five-year-old pri- 
mary school pupil will admit to enjoying 
a good Christmas ‘‘chicken,’ setting up 
her own mini Christmas tree in the base- 
ment, and tormenting her family with a 
decorative bulb that chirps like a bird. 
*“They say turn it off,’’ she giggles, ‘‘but 
I turn it back on again.’” Amy, who lives 
in Dartmouth, N.S., with her parents 
and two sisters, can also recount the Na- 
tivity story—one version of it anyway. ‘‘I 
have this God book,’’ she explains. ‘‘It’s 
about these wise men who came when Je- 
sus got born in Bethlehem. Three brang 
the prizes and two just came. [Mary and 
Joseph] had to travel and Mary stayed 
on acamel.’ To sum it up: ‘‘It’s a birth- 
day for him, Christmas for us.’’ Amy’s 
Christmas would be perfect, she says, if 
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Jason Nicol in The Little Sweep 
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she could have a huge cake “‘like a wed- 
ding cake, only it would be a Christmas 
cake,’ and if her big sister Leslie came 
home from Germany for the holiday. ‘‘I 
like to snuggle up with my sister if she 
hasn’t been home for a year.’’ 


hristmas has always been a big item 
with 10-year-old Jason Nicol of 
Bathurst, N.B., but this year’s is especially 
exciting. He’s one of six youngsters tour- 
ing the province with Theatre New Bruns- 
wick’s holiday show The Little Sweep. It’s 
a play within a play (with music by Ben- 
jamin Britten) about a gang of kids who 
decide to put on an original show for 
Christmas. Despite his tender years, 
Jason brings a bagful of experience to his 
role. He’s already a veteran performer in 
the Bathurst area, and last spring cap- 
tured the highest marks for vocal in the 
local music festival. ‘‘Ever since he started 
singing, he’s been in one thing or 
another,’ says Marilyn Nicol, noting that 
this is her son’s first non-solo appearance. 
“It’s a brand new experience,’’ says 
Jason, ‘“‘and quite a 
privilege.’ It also 
has a bit of Christ- 
mas incentive hang- 
ing over it like mis- 
tletoe. ‘‘My parents 
told me, ‘If you do 
really good, maybe 
you will get a disc 
camera. 
hristmas in the 
parish of St. 
Columba was a 
lively affair when 
Angus Alfie Mac- 
Eachern, 76, was 
young. ‘‘There’d be 
four sets of dancing 
in this house,’’ he 
says from the small 
kitchen of his 
lamp-lit home in 
Lakeville, on the 
northeast shore of 
Prince Edward Is- 
land. ‘‘Every sec- 
ond person could 
play the fiddle, and 
the dancing would 
go on for two days. 
The girls would bake, and the rum and 
whisky cost nothing.’’ The spirits came 
from a ship anchored offshore, laden 
with goods from the French island of St. 
Pierre. MacEachern remembers Christ- 
mas as a time when people got together, 
and notes with regret the way the popula- 
tion in the area has dwindled. ‘‘There’d 
be 500 or 1,000 people at the church hall. 
Now there are only 19 houses.’’ And yes, 
there were sleigh rides. ‘‘I’ve got the bells 
yet from the sleigh rides. The horses are 
all gone, boy, but the bells are still here, 
and I guess there were some fancy 
trinkets on trees then. We lit the candles 
for 12 days. You could hardly look at 
them with your eyes, they’d shine so 
bright.” MacEachern’s been a black- 


MacEachern: One of the geese is destined for Christmas dinner 


smith, a fisher- 
man, a trapper and 
a farmer. He still 
tends a large 
garden and keeps 
75 geese; one is 
destined for his 
Christmas dinner. 
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RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


Fond remembrances of 
newsrooms past 


The nut cases who worked in them are mostly 


gone now — more’ the pity 


hen they were still called copy 

boys even a mere reporter 

could order them to do anything 
within the realm of good taste—fetch 
coffee, pop around the corner for a 
flask, run out and cash cheques. 

They were young, spotty lads, mis- 
erably paid but keen as mustard to be 
part of the great newspaper world. Last 
I heard, their title had been changed to 
that of ‘‘communications clerks’’ after 
which they put on airs and would neither 


lead _nor drive. ; 
We once had a chappie who lasted 


only a week. He was a merry and mis- 
chievous lad much given to playing 
pranks. One day one of the paper’s top 
management, a large man subject to a 
weak heart, was leaning over a stair rail 
to answer the phone. Our Puck came 
round a corner, saw this fine target and 
goosed it ferociously while letting out a 
screech like a banshee. 

He was let off with a caution, but 
only a few days later he heard footsteps 
coming down the corridor and hid 
behind some filing cabinets. Then he 
hurled himself out into the path, his 
hands up like talons and shouted, 
‘*RAAaaaarrrr!’ Again it was the boss 
with the dicey ticker. 

One more chance he was given and 
one more chance he took. It was Satur- 
day morning and the cardiac-arrest can- 
didate was seated at the city desk, 
reading a paper. Our hero came out of 
his cubicle, saw there was someone 
behind the newspaper and crawled 
stealthily under the desk. 

Then he sharply grabbed an ankle 
and growled savagely like a German 
shepherd—another of his favorite tricks. 
He was let go without references. 

Sports reporters are notoriously 
callous. Ours soon discovered that a new 
copy boy was terrified of the dark. They 
would quietly position themselves 
around the newsroom and slam out all 
the lights at once. He would dive under 
a desk and wouldn’t come out until the 
sun came up the next day. 

Meanwhile, the wire copy machines, 
his responsibility, continued to spew 
forth paper and tape all through the 
night and by dawn the chaos was incred- 
ible. More merciful souls offered to take 
up a collection so’s he could seek help but 
he refused. Doctors were another of his 
many phobias. 

Another lad made a practice of 
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dumping wastebaskets full of water on 
his colleagues as they came out the door 
three stories below. One day, he tipped 
ten gallons toward his pal going out but 
struck the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce coming in. 

Of course, odd behavior wasn’t con- 
fined to the copy boys. Before my time 
(so this is hearsay) a certain reporter was 
subject to fits of depression. Whenever 
the glooms came over him, his ambition 
was to get out a window, swing hand 
over hand to the middle of the street on 
the telephone cable and drop down in 
front of a passing municipal bus. 

The Canadian Press correspondent 
of the time was assigned to keep an eye 
on the moody one, to seize him around 
the legs if he went for the window and 
to bawl for help. As an extra precaution, 
or in case of laryngitis, he always wore 
a referee whistle. 

Nut case was let go when, while do- 
ing an article on nightlife in St. John’s, 
he was discovered by the editor in the 
middle of the news desk doing hands-on 
research with the city’s most notorious 
tart. Needless to say he has since gained 
a high position in politics. 

Harold Horwood and Farley Mowat, 
both good sports so names may be 
named, once came into the newsroom in 
the wee hours in an exhilarated but 
socialist-minded condition — if such a 
thing is possible. 

They were aghast at the battered 
wrecks of typewriters the workers were 
forced to toil over so they pitched them 
all out the window to the sidewalk below. 
Much good that did the downtrodden 
proletariat. Management had the 
machines collected, hammered back in- 
to some sort of shape and capitalism as 
we know it rolled on. 

With tools and manpower of this 
calibre it was little wonder the sheet was 
often riddled with mistakes. At the peak 
of the ecumenical movement there was 
a picture on the front page of some local 
clergy smirking hypocritically at one 
another. ‘‘Protestants and Christians 
hold meet,’’ said the cutline. 

Or how about, ‘‘Poverty committee 
reports; hundreds in city reduced to tar- 
paper snacks,’ The competition was, if 
anything, even worse. On the morning 
following the death of a local society 
matron two of their headlines were but- 
ted together: Ann Landers Says Sex IS 
Possible After Sixty, and, Mrs. X Dies 





After Second Stroke. 

Of course, there were some moments 
of inspiration. Joey Smallwood, then on 
the skids, led off the dance at a Liberal 
bash with a lithesome young chickee who 
wore a backless evening dress. The picture 
was headlined, The Naked and the Dead. 

There used to be a bloody great Rus- 
sian and his missus doing the circuits per- 
forming feats of strength — towing 
strings of locomotives from a standing 
start, playing catch with Volkswagens and 
so forth. I did a feature article on them. 

‘**The portion of the crowd standing 
downwind of them had to be taken off 
and given oxygen.... He looked like a 
cross between Rasputin and King Kong 
.... The female of the species tended to 
break wind when she really put her back 
into it and there were fears that this 
might touch off the Civil Defence 
sirens,’ were some of the phrases. 

Next day, the newsroom had just 
settled back into harness after lunch 
when the elevator commenced to groan 
and shudder, and when those two hairy 
mammoths sidled out of it all hands hit 
the deck in a body. 

Ivan the Terrible started to pound the 
desk with a hand the size of a pig’s 
backside. Finally, a sports reporter with 
the nickname of Pee-Wee because of his 
short stature was pushed forward. He 
had one arm in a cast already so we 
figured he had one less bone to break. 

**Iss vary good article in your paper, 
yes,’ roared the Bolshi Bunyan. ‘‘Could 
we have copies for frans, pliss?’’ 

Every living soul on the premises 
scuttled forward with an armload of 
papers and the fragrant couple punished 
the elevator down to ground level again. 
It wasn’t their fault that the bathtub was 
never made that would fit them. 

A great peril for reporters was hav- 
ing to take death notices over the phone. 
Because the grieving survivors were in 
such a stressful situation, they could be 
as touchy as hornets over the slightest 
mistake or misprint. A large and blood- 
thirsty family came roaring in once when 
it was reported that their dear wife and 
mother had, ‘‘Pissed peacefully away at 
St. Clare’s Mercy Hospital. ..’’ 

We used to call the proofreading of- 
fice the CNIB but it served a useful pur- 
pose because you could generally shift 
the blame for your own mistakes to that 
direction. 

Politicians use the civil service to the 
same good advantage so it is small 
wonder that so many journalists, ready- 
trained, bolt the ranks and go over to 
join the rats. 
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Butter. A lot of extra taste, but no extra calories. 


Some people still think margarine has fewer calories 
than butter. Not true. Butter contains the same number 
Lemon Parsley Butter of calories*...but no chemicals have been added. 
Always keep a littl hand. It only takes a little butter, by itself or as a cooking 
ii acta ingredient, to bring out the best flavour of foods. 
% cup (125 mL) soft butter And it's an excellent source of vitamin A. So why not 
2 tbsp. (25 mL) lemon juice enjoy the good taste of a little butter more often... 
. tbsp. (25 mL) chopped parsley it makes a lot of difference! 
alt 
Cream butter; beat in lemon juice, 
parsley and salt to taste. Let 


stand 1 hour to blend flavours. The mile pducens 


Use to perk up the flavour of : 
vegetables or fish. Makes about Of your Plovince. 
% cup (175 mL). 


PS. Refrigerate to store. 


® Registered trademark of the Dairy Bureau of Canada 


*In equal quantities, ag contains the same number of calories It only takes a little butter 
as regular margarine. (Source: Health & Welfare Canada, “Nutrient e 
Value of Some Common Foods’, 1979.) to make a lot of difference. 
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Maybe you're teac 
more than you realise. 





Teenagers often give the impression 
that parents have no influence in their 
lives, that they can handle it all them- 
selves. Well, when the subject is drink- 
ing; nothing could be farther from the 
truth. You don’t have to take our word for 
it. Here’s what some teenagers have said: 


‘¢ Everything I know about drinking 
I learned from my parents.’’ 


‘* They tell me to watch myself at 
parties, but they forget that advice when 
they have one of their own.” 


‘* T’ve seen my parents’ friends drive 
home when they really shouldn't have. 
Why didn’t someone suggest a cab?”’ 


‘¢ T know drinking and driving is a 
dangerous thing to do. But I don’t under- 
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stand why it’s only dangerous for me, 
not for my father.’’ 


We could go on, but you get the 
point. Nothing you can say about drink- 
ing responsibly is as believable as acting 
responsibly. 

So please. If you won’t make the 
effort for yourself, at least have the good 
sense to do it for your kids. 


Seagram 


We believe in moderation and 
we've been saying so since 1934. 


P.O. Box 847, Stn. H, Montreal, Quebec, H3G 2M8 


them. 


